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TBAJraiiATOB'8 FBEFAOB. 



nit namDCb, the iMt iirork and ooHj nofd fhra Tdienuchewsky^ peq^ Oflgfoalljappemi 
t tt^lg33 I n a 81. Feteribiiig maj^asfaie, «lie antoor wriiiag tt at lliat time la a 8t. Petanlmif 
dnngeoo, where he wae ooofiiied for twentj-two monthi prior to hefaig eeat Into ez&e la Siberia 
bj the cnielCiar who haeiinoe paid the penalty of thie crime and many odien. Thiamaitjnw 
hero of the modem BeTolntlon atOl Ungaishea In a remote corner of that dieerieee coontiyy hie 
health nihied asd^lf report betme— hie mind ehattered by hii long aoUtade and eaibroed 
abstention from ilteraiy and rerolntionaiy work. The present Gaar* true eon of hie Ihther, 
perristentty reflmee to mitigate hie eentenoe^ deepite the petition fbr Tcherq7diewakj*e fteedoa 
eent DOC kng ago to Alexander IIL by the fitenrjcelehritlea of the worid grtfaeted In I n t ew ft 
tkmal eongreaa at Vienna. 

The Basslan Nihillsto regard the present work as a lUthAiI portmltare of theroselfef and 
their moTcment» and as snch thej contrast It with the odebiated ** Fathers and Sons'* of 
Tonigo^nefl; which they consider rather as a caricatnre. TOe if hndamental Ide a of Tc^eny- 
chewsky's woric Is that woman is a hnmen being and not an animsTcreated ibr man's bene8t» 

and JtS cmef pnrpor :^ - I to r^ ~r\-') t-.^rinTitf n^ Ttwa nnir^n« fw.twft«>n m«*w fif^ j wm pen QTSr 

the iodissolable mani^je sanctioned by Chnrch and Sta te. It may almost be conslderBd a con- 
ti]iti:;tion of the great Hosen's noTel, ** Who Is To Blame } ** written fifteen years belbre on the 
same sabjecL If the reader shonid find the work singnhur In torn and sometlmee obsenrs^ ha 
mnst remember that It was written under the eye of an antocrat, who punished wUh terrifle 
sererity any one who wrote against ** the doctrines of the Orthodox Churdi, Its traditions and 
ceremonies, or the troths and dogmas of Christian fUth fai ffeneraly** agafaist ** thelnviobdillily 
of the Supreme Autocratie Power or the respect due to the Imperial FunHy " anytldng co«* 
traiy to ** the flindamental regulations of the State^** or anything tending to *■ shoA good 
^morals and propriety.* 

Asaworkof ait «*Whatra To Be Done?* speaks fiv itself: Nefertbeless, the woida of a 
European writer regarding it may not be amiss. *'In the anthorsTlew Iha oMeot of art is 



iyandaiar^9 Pr^fam. 



WBk to tmbdWib tad ideaUM Mtanb Imt to w p i o d iict her fntentttog phttett aad poetqr-* 
I file dzamftv Am novel— tbonld explain natnie in icprodndng- her; the poel m nit pv^ 

LPrindplejood or bad ; thai to whj In thto vomanee men lodbpiitably good 

have ftnlti* aa leallt/ ahowa ihem toii^wfalla bad pec^la poateaa a$ the aauM time aome food 
4Qalitlea» aa to almoal ahvaja the eaae In lealllfk.* 

Tyraaqj knowa no better oae Ibr each an antbor than to exile him. Bnl Ltbei^ can atill 
■tlliae hto work, ^^rmun/, tortazeTrathreheialdaaa It may, cannot kill TMh lt8eU;--Baj» 
eanonlf addtoltaTltalllj. Tebarn jchewikj to hi laolatlon» bol hto glad tidhiga to the poor 
and the oppreaaed are apreadlng among thepeo^lea of the earth, and noir In thto \ 
fcr the flrattfanednd their wiyncwaa the ooaaa to enlighten oar Kew World. 



B.m.T. 
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WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 



An Imbeolla. 



Ou the morning of the eloTenth of Jaly, 1856, the aUaehii of one of tiie prIiMf* 
pal hotela in SL Petcrsbarg, sitoated near the Moscow railway stadon, became 
greatly perplexed and eren somewhat alarmed. The night before^ after ei|^ 
oVlock, a traveller had arrived, canying a valise, who, after having given op hia 
passport that it might be taken to the police to be viated, had ordered a entlet and 
some tea, and then, pleading fatigue and need of sleep as a pretext, had asked 
that be might be diatarfoed no fbrther, notifying them at the same time to awaken 
liim without fail at exactly tight o*clock in the morning, as he had pressing 
business. 

As soon as he was alone, he had locked his door. For a wldle was heard the 
noise of the knife, foric, and tearservice^ then all became dlent again; the man 
doubtless had gone to sleepu 

In the morning, at eight o^dock, the wuter did not Isfl to knock at the new- 
comer's door* 

But the new-comer did not respond. The waiter knocked louder, and loader 
yet. Still the new-comer did not respond : he probably was very tired. Tlie 
wtiter w^dted a quarter of an hour, then began again to knock and call, batjHtk 
no better success. Then he went to consult the other waiters and tlie botlei; 

** May not something have happened to the traveDerP** 

** We must burst open the door,* he concluded. 

**No," said another, **tiie door can be burrt open only in presenee of flie 
police.** 

They dedded to tiy once more, and with greater eneigy, to awaken the obeli* 
nate traveller, and, in case they should not sncoeed, to send for tiie poUoe. 

Which they had to do. While waiUng for the police, they looked at each other 
anxiously, saying : ** What can have happened f ** 

Towanis ten oVlock the commissioner of police arrived; he began by knock* 
ing at the door himself and then ordered the waiters to knock a last time. Tkm 
same success. 

"* There is nothing left but to burst open the door,** said the oiBcial; **do ao^fl^y 
trienda.** 



Wiai^s 7b Be Danef 



Thub door jielded; Uicj entered; Ihe xoom wm empty. 

"Look under the bed,* said the ofllcbL Ai the same time, appfoacfaing the 
table, he saw a iheel of paper, nnlolded, upon wliich were written these words : 

**I leave at eleren o%ilockin the evening and shall not retom. I shall be heard 
on the Litdng Bridge between two and three o^dock in the morning. Soqieel 



*Ah! the thing to clear now I at first we did not understand,* said the offletoL 

** What do joa mean, Ivan AfimacievifechP* asked the bntler. 

*6iTame some tea, and I will tell yoo.* 

The stony of the commiBdoner of police was for a long time the snlject of con- 
▼ersadons and discossions; as fbr the adventare itself this was it: At half-pasi 
two in the morning, the night being extremely dark, something like a flash was 
seen on the litdng Bridge, and at the same time a j^stol shotwas heard. The 
gnaniians of the bridge and the few people who were passing ran to tibe spot, 
bot finrnd nobody. 

** It is not a murder; some one has blown his brains oat,*tiiey said; and some 
of the more generous offered to search the river. Hooks were brooglit and even 
a lisherman^ net; bnt they pulled from the water only a few pieces of wood. ~ 
Of the body no trace, and l>esides the ni^^t was veiy dark, and much time had 
elapsed: the body had had time to driil oat to sea. 

** Go search yonderl* said a group of carpers, who maintained that tiiere was 
no body and that some drunkard or pracdcal Joker had simply fired a shot and 
fed; "perhaps he has even mingled with the crowd, now so anxious, and to 
laughing atthe alarm wliich he has caused.* These carpers were evidently pro- 
grts9ive$. But tiie mi^oritf , eofiMrealtee, as H always to when H reasons pro* 
dently, held to the first explanation. 

"A practical JolcerP Gotol Some one has really blown hto brains out* 

Being less numerous, the pr ogreadves were conquered. But tiie conqneron 
split at the very moment of victoiy. 

He had blown hto brains out, ceitainly, but why f 

** A was drunk,* said some. 

••A had dissipated hto fortune,* thought olhem. 

"* Simply an imbecflel * observed somebody. — 

Upon thto word imbedU, all agreed, even those who disputed suidde. 

In short, whether it was a drunkard or a spendtlirift who had blown hto brains 
out or a practical Joker wlio had made a pretence of killing himself (b tibe latter 
case the Joke was a stupid one), he was an imbedleu 

There ended the nights adventursu At tibe hotel was found the proof fliat it 
was no piece of nonsense, but a teal suicide. 

Thto conclusion satisfied the conservatives especially; for, said tfiey, it piovea 
diat we are right. If it had been only a practical Joker, we might have hesitated 
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An JEmbeeOe. Y 

between the temis imbedle and Inaolenk But to bloir oog^ hnkm ont oa m 
biiclgel On a bridge, I ask jonf Does one blow his biains odt on a bMgaf 
Why on H bridge? H woold be stapid to do it on a bridge. Iiidispiitab1j« Ifaeot 
he was an fmbeGQeu 

** Frecisely,'" objected the progressiTes; "*does one blow his biafais out on a 
oridgeP* And they in their tarn dlspoted the really of the soidde. 

Bat that same erening the hotel aUaehh^ being sommoned to the polioe boreaa 
to examine a cap pierced by a ball, which had been taken firom the water, identi* 
lied it as tlie actoal cap worn by the trareller of the ni|^ beforai 

lliere liad been a soidde, then, and the spirit of negation and progress was 
once more conqnered. 

Yes, it was really an imbecile; bat saddenly a new thoaglit stmek Ihems to 
blow one*s brains oat on a bridge,— > why, it is most adroit! In that way ono 
aroids long saffering in case of a dnq^le wonnd. Be calcalated wisely; he was 
prodent* 

Now the mystification was complete. ImbecQe and prodentl 
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TMnt Oonsegoenoe of the Imbooito Aoi. 

The ttune day. towards eleven o^cloek in the morning. In a little coantr74ioiiM 
on the Island of Slamennoy,^ a jovaig woman sat sewing and hmnmlng a singa- 
lailj bold npenoh songi 

Sons noi gneiifllety nous foaunsf 
De oonraiseiix timTallleiiist 

Noos Touloiifl poor toos les homiocs « 

Sctonoe et dettiiu awilleiHn. 

BtlldiOIIS» tTBTaillODS, 

La Ibros sit 4 qvS MHimi 
Xtndtom, trsvainooi^ 
L'aboodmoe Bom Tlendim I 
Ahl galrml galral ^alrml 
Le people eo oejoar r^iMs: 
Ahlgalrmlsalmlsainil 
Qni TlTTa venal 

Bt qui de noCie ignonoos 

SonlfredoQe^ N*€tt-cepai 
Qn'ene TSeniM» la tdencs 
Qnl DOQS al&eiicliira toosl 
Noes pUons soos la donleeri 
Haii, par la finuornite. 
Noof li&terafit le booliear 
De toote rhanHuiM. 
Abl^lialfte. 



Da tmTan et da laToiri 
Foot ttie heoreax, eo ce moDd% 
S'entr^elmer est on demir. 
loitroiaons-nons, almoat-aoa% 
Noos iomniet fMrcs et wboisi 
Tta?alUoDB diaoin poor toosi 
DefSBODS to^Joors I 
Ahlealralta. 



r or 81. PMOTttonrg, Ain or MMUrtiy 1toiMM» wkm dtlBMS or 81. 



Fim Oimseguenee qf th^ Itnbedh AoU 

Onl» poor vafrcra b I 



»t»fal]loai| 
Un ptnidia de Ia tecn^ 
Bn DOM ftlmant; nous i 

TtETBlllODl, I 

Tons let taIi Ideos nous i 
UnJooTTieatodi 
Toof bemeux^ fnBtniiti» eft 1 
Ahl ^aliml ^alrml galiml 
Le people ea ee Jour rtpdits 
Ahl gain! gafttml gakml 
Qui TlTim verml 
DoocTltoiiel 
C^bleaTffteiiml 

Noof toof le TcnoMl 



The melody of this andadoiuflong was gay; there were two or three sad nofees 
in it, but they were concealed beneath the general character of the motlTe; Ih^ 
entirely disappeared in the refrain and in the last couplet Bnl snoh was the 
condition of the mind of the songstress that these two or three sad notes soonded 
above the others in her song. She saw this herself; started, and tried to sostain 
the gay notes longer and glide over the others. Ydn efforts! her thooght dom* 
inated her in spite of herseli; and the sad notes always prevailed over the 



GWBs easy to see that the yonng woman was tiying to repress the sadness 
Bh had taken possesdon of her, and when, lh>m time to time, she snooeeded 
the song then took its joyous pace, her work doubled in rapidity ; she seemed, 
moreoTcr, to be an ezceUent seamstress. At this moment the maid, a young and 
pret^ person, entered. 

■*See,Bfacha,"^ the young lady said to her, ** how well J sewl I have almost 
finished the ruffles which I am embroidering to wear at your wedding.* 

"*0h! there is less work in them than in those which you dedred me to 
embroider.* 

«« I readily believe iti Should not the bride be more beautilblly adorned tiiaa 
her guests P* 

** T hc'.ve brought you a letter, Yira Bavlovna.** 

y^ra Pavlovna took the letter with an air of perplexi^ which depicted itaelf 
in her face. Hie envelope bore tlie iAtj stampu 

"^He is then at Moscow!* she whispered,— and she hastily broke open tiio 
letter and turned pale. 

•Vediatotte 



10 Whai*s To Be Dane? 

-Itisnotposdblel I did not read it right Th« letter doat 

not sa/ thati* she eried, letting her anna (kll by her aides. 

Again she began to read. This time her eyes fixed themselyes on the fatal 
paper, and those beantilbl dear eyes became dimmer and dimmer. She let tlie 
letter fall npon her work-table, and. hiding her head in her hands, she bnrrt into 
sobs. 

** What haye I doneP What have I donef** she cried, despalrin^y. ''What 
hayeldoneF* 

**y<rotchkal** * suddenly ezcUmed a yoong man. harrying into the room; 
* y^rotchka I What has happened to yon f And why these tears? * 

** Read I * • • • She handed him the letter. Yira Paylovna sobbed no longer, bat 
remained motionless as if nailed to her seat, and scaicely breathing. 

The yoong man took the letter ; he grew pale, hb hands trembled, and his eysa 
remained fixed for a long time npon the text, thongh it was briet This letter 
was thus framedt 

** I distnrbed your tranquillity : I quit the scene. Do not pity me. I loye yon 
both so mnch tliat I am quite content in my resolution. Adieu.* 

Absorbed for a moment in his sadness, the young man then approached the 
young woman, who still was motionless and in a seeming lethaigy. and. taking 
her hand! 

•VArotchkal* ... 

But the young woman uttered a cry of terror, and. rising, as if moved by aa 
electric force, she conyulsiyely repulsed the young man. separadng herself ftom hioL 

**Backl Donottouchmel You are covered with blood ! Leayemet* 

She continued to recoil, making gestures of terror and waving her arms In 
space as if to repel an object of fear. Suddei:dy she staggered and sank into aa 
arm-chair, her head in her hands. 

** It is also on me. his blood t on me espedally ! You are not guO^ .... it Is 
1. 1 alone! What have I done P What have I done P* 

And her sobs redoubled. 

** y^rotchka,*' said the young man. timidly ; ** y^rotchka. my beloved I * 

** No. leave me.** she answered, with a trembling voice, as soon as she could gel 
breath. ** Do not speak to me I In a moment you will find me calmer ; leave me.* 

He went into his study, and sat down ao^in at the wriUng-table where a qua^=^ 
ter of an hour before he had been so calm and happy. He took up his pen. and. 
after the article which he had begun, he permitted himself to write: ** It is in 
such moments that one must retain self-possession. I have will, and it will all 
pass over, it will all pass over. But will she bear itP Oh I it is horrible I Hap- 
piness is lost I* 

• Y^rotehks to tb« ttmlmidv* uf Tte. 



Firsi OoMequeuee of the ImbecSU AoL 11 

** Shan we talk together now, belofedf * arid ao altered Toiee» whioh tried to 
appear firm. 

** We muBt separate** oontinaed Yfea P^Tloyna* ** we moat separatol I hare 
dedded opon It It is frightful ; hot it would be more fHghtftil atill to oontinue 
to live in each othei^a dght Am I not hia. murderer f Have I not killed him Ibc 
yooF* 

•*Bat,y6rotchka,itl8not7oorliuilk* • 

**DonottC7toJa8tifyme,nnle8a joawiahmetohatoyoo. lamgoillif. Tta* 
don me, my beloyed, for taking a resolution ao painM to yon. To me also It ia 
painfhl, but is the only one that we can take. Yon will soon reoogniae It your- 
selfl 80 be it, then I I wish first to fly firom this city, whidi would remind me 
too vividly of the past Hie sale of my effects will afibrd me some reeouroea. I 
wni go to Tver, to Nyni,* I know not where, and it matters little. I will aeek a 
ch&nce to give singing-lessons; being in a great city, I shall probably find one; 
or else I T«nll become a governess. I can always earn what is necessary. But In 
case I should be nnable to get enough, I will appeal to yon. I oount then on 
yon; and let that prove to yon that yon are ever dear to me. And now we must 
say farewell .... fiuewell fbreverl Go away directly; I diaU be better alone; 
and tomorrow yon can come back, for I shall be here no longer. I go to Mosoow ; 
there I wHI find out what city is best adapted to my purpose. I forbid your pree* 
ence at the depot at the time of my departure. Farewell, then, my beloved ; give 
me your hand that I may press it a last dme befi^re we separate forever.^ 

He desired to embrace her; but she thrust him back forcibly, saying:. 

««No! that would be an outrage upon him. Give me your hand; do yon fesl 
with what force I press it P ButadienI* 

He kept her hand in his till she withdrew It, he not daring to resist. 

•*£noughl Go! Adieu!** 

And after having endreled him ^th a look of ineffable tenderness^ she retired 
with a firm step and without taming back her head. 

He went about, dazed, like a drunken man, unable to find hia hat, though he 
held it in his hand ^thout knowing it; at last, however, he took his overcoat 
firom the hall and started off But he had not yet reached the gateway whea 
he' heard footsteps behind hiuL Doubtless it waa Maoha. Had $he vanished f 
He turned around; it was— — Y^r?. Pavlovna, who threw herself into Ua 
arms an<l r 'id, embracing him with ardor: 

** I could not resist, dear friend; and now farewell forever t** 

She ran rapidly away, threw herself upon her bed, and burst Into tears. 

* HQid Vofsoio^ 
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PBBVAOa. 



Lore it tha ratject of this Borel; a joang woman Is Its prindpal chaiacter. 

*8o fkr good» eyen thoagh the novel should bo bad,** says the femiidno readeri 
and sho is lifl^ 

Bat the mascollne reader does not pcalse so readily^ thought In man bdng 
more Intense and mors dereloped than In woman. He says (what probably the 
feminine reader also thinks without conddering It proper to say so» which excnses 
me fiom disoosaing the ipdtol with her)^— the mascnllne reader says: *I know 
perfectly well that the man who la said to have blown his brains ont Is all right^ 

I attack him on this phrase Iknow^ and say to him: ** Yondonothnow ii^ since 
it has not been told yoo. Ton know nothing, not eren that by the way In which 
I hare begnn my novel I have made yoo my dnpe. For haye yon not failed to 
perodve Itr* 

Know, then, that my first pages prove that I have a veiy poor opinion of the 
poblle. I have employed the ordinary trick of romancers. I have begun with 
dnunatio scenes, taken firom the middle or the end of my story, jmd have taken 
oare to confose and obscnre dien* 

Pnblle, yon are good-natured, very good-natured, and oonseqnenily you are 
neither quick to see nor difflcult to please. One may be sure that you will not see 
ftom the first pages whether a novel Is worthy of being read. Tour scent Is not 
keen, and to aid you In deciding two things are necessary: the name of the author 
and such a style of writing as will produce an effect 

This Is the first novel that I oflbr you, and you have not yet made iq> your 
mind whether or not I have talent and art (and yet this talent and art you grant 
liberally to so many antkors!) My name does not yet attract you. lamobllged, 
therefore, to deooy you. Do not conrider It a crime; for It Is your own Ingenu* 
ousness that oompels me to stoop to this trivially. But now that I hold you In 
my hands, I can continue my story as I Jhlnk propey — that Is,JdlliQat^snbter- 
Ihge. There will be no more mystery; you will be able to foresee twen^ \ 
in advance the climax of each situation, and I will even tell you that all will end 
gaflj amid wine and song. 



I do not dealxe to aid In spofling yon, kind pnblio, jon whoM head la already 
J Klfnll of nonaena e. How mudi 0861658 Irottblfl l h6 d^Hfllsluu uf juui ' pero a ptf o na 
cansea yon I IVkil/, jon an painful to look at; and yet I eannot help deriding 
yon, the pr gndlecfl ^th yf^t^ y^"» ^^^ h fifBTP med render yon eo base and | 

jdcfcedL W/ , 

,K^ I am eren angiy with yoQ, becanse yon are 80 wicked towards men, of whom ^^ I 
yon neYertfaelesa are a part. Why ara yon so wicked towards yonraelfy Itlniar y^nOft^l 
your own good that I preach to yon; for I desire to be nsetoi to yon, and am 1 

.peeking the way. In the meantime yon cry ont: 

** Who, then, is thia insolent author, who addresses me In such a tone?** 

Who am IP An author without talent who has not OTon a complete command 
of his own language. But it matters little. Read at any rate, kind p ublic ; truth 
is a good thing which compensates CFen for an author's faults. This reading will 
be useftd to you, and yon will experience no deception, since I have warned yon 
that yon will find in my romance neither talent nor art, only the troth. 

For the rest, my kind public, howcyer yon may love to read between the linea, 
I prefer to tell yon alL Because I haye confessed that I have no shadow of talent 
and that my romance will lack in the telling, do not conclude that I am inferior 
to the story-tellera whom yon accept and that this book is beneaUi their writings. 
That is not the purpose of my ezplisinalion. I merely mean that my story is yery 
weak, so far as execution is concerned, in comparison with the woriu produced 
l^ real talent. B nt> as for the celebrated worka of your favorite authors, yon 

may^ ftVen fn ppi^lt *^^ O'ranitrion^ pnt It ^im fInoiV 1i»iral * jnti wioy fiyftn plm»ft \t 

ihTTfl them ) f^* »^*»^ *» ^rxr^ M^^ l»oi>a thnn ^p fhtk worlra Rfnrxypi'^- yoi^ pay ^ 

sure. And now, public, thank me I And mnce yon love so well to bend the knee 
before him who disdains you, salute met 

Happily, scattered through your throngs, tiiere esst, O public, persons, mora 
and more numerous, whom I esteem. If I have just been impudent, it waa 



r 



% because I spoke only to the vast majori^ of yon. Before the persona to whom I 
I have just referred, on the contrary, I shall be modest and even tindd. Only, with 

them, long explanations aio nseless; I know in advance that we shall get along 
A^^ 1 together. Men of research and justice, intelligence and goodness, it is but yester- 

day that yon arose among us ; and already your nnmber is gnsat and ever greater. 

If you were the whole public, I should not need to write ; if you did not exist, I 

could not write. Bnt yon are a part of the public, ^thout yet being the whole 
iy public; and thatia why it is posdble, that is why it is necessary^ for me to write. 
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OHAPTB& V1B8V. 

fha Idl^ of Vtai Fftiio^ns wfUi her Puenti. 
L 

Hie aduoatfon of VAra P^yloma was rerj ordinazy, and there was notliiiig 
peoollar in her life until ihe made the aoqoaintanoe of LopookhofE^ the medloal 



y^ra F^Ylovna gnw np in a fine house, dtnated on the Boe Goiokhorab, 
between the Rae Sadonda and the SAmenovsl^ Bridge. This house Is now dolj 
labelled with a nomber, bat in 1852, when nambers were not in nse to designate 
the houses of any giyen street, it bore this inscription:*- 

ffouse qf Ivan Zakharoviteh StartehnikofftP^'^^erU CouneUlar nf State. 

80 sdd the inscription, although Ivan ZddiaioTitch Storechnikofr died in 18S7. 
After that, aooording to the legal title-deeds, the owner of the hoose was his son, 
liikhali IvanytdL Bat the tenants knew that Miklian Ivanytch was only the son 
of the mistress, and that the mistress of the house was Anna Petroyna. 

The house was wliat it still is, large, with two carriage-ways, Ibur flights at 
steps from the street, and three interior ooort-yards. 

Then (as is still the case today) the mistress of the house and her son liFod 
on the first and naturally the principal floor. A!nna PetroTna has remained a 
besutifiil lady, and Mikhsil lyanytch is to-day, as he was in 1863, an elegant and 
bandsome officer. Who liyes now in the dirtiest of the innumerable flats of the 
first court, fifth door on the rights I do not know. Bat in 1852 it was inhabited 
by the steward of the house, Pavel Konstandnytch Bosalsky, a robust and fine- 
looking man. His wife, Maria AlexoTna, a slender person, tall and possessed of 
a strong constitution, his young and beautiful daughter (V^ra Paylovna)* and his 
eon F^dia, nine years old, made up the fiunOy. 

Besides liis portion of steward, Pavel Konstantinyteh was employed as chief 
depn^ in I know not which ministerial bureau. As an employee he had no pcfw 
quidtes; his perquisites as steward were very moderate; for Pavel Konstan- 
tinytoh, as he said to himself had a oonsdence, which he valued at least as higlily 
as the benevolence of the proprietor. In short, the worthy steward had amassed 
in fourteen years about ten thousand roubles, of which but tluree thousand had 
eome from the proprietor's pocket The rest was derived from a little business 
peculiarly his own : Pavel Konstantinyteh combined with his other functions 
that of a pawn-broker. Maria Alesevna also had her little capital s almost five 
tiioasand roubles, she told the gosdps, but reaUy much more. She had begun 
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fifteen yMtrs before hj the sale of a fin>]ined pelliee, a poor lot of fimftme, and 
an old coat left her I17 her brother, a deceased goyenuneni emplojeeu 

These brought her one hundred and fiftj ronblea, whidi she lost n j time in 
lending on secnri^. Mnch bolder than her husband, she brated risks for tfio 
sake of greater gains. More than onoe she had been caught. One da/ a iharper 
pawned to her for fire roubles a stolen passport, and Maria Alexema not only 
lost the five roubles, but had to pay fifteen to get out of the scrape. Another 
time a swindler, in consideration of a loan of twenty roubles, left with her a gold 
watch, the proceeds of a murder followed by robbeiy, and Maria Alexema had 
to pay heavfly this time to get clear. But if she suffered losses wliich her more 
prudent husband had no occasion to fear, on the other hand she saw her profits 
rolling up more rapidly. 

To make money she would stop at noUiing. 

One day — Ykm P^yloYua was still small and her mother did not mistrust her 
ears — a somewhat strange event occurred. Y^rotchka, indeed, would not hafo 
understood it» had not the cook, beaten by Maria Alexema, been eager tc 
explain to the little girl, in a reej intelligible lashion, the matter in question. 

Matroena was often beaten for indulging the pasdon of lore,— notwithstand- 
ing which she always had a black eye gimn her really by her lomr. 

Maria Alexevna passed oyer this black eye because cooks of that chamnter 
work for less money. Having said this, we come to the stoiy. 

A lady as beautiful as she was richly dressed stopped for some time aft the 
house of Maria Alexema. 

. This lady received the visits of a very fine-looking genfleman, who often gave 
bonbons to y^rotchka and even made her a present of two illustrated books. 
Hie etigravings in one of these books represented animals and dties; as for the 
other, Maria Alexevna took it away firom her dau^ter as soon as the victor had 
gone, and the only dme when Y&rotchka saw the engravings was on t£at same 
day when he showed them to her. 

Whfle the lady remained, an unusual tranquillity prevailed in the apartments 
of the pawn-broken ; Maria Alexevna neglected the closet (of which she always 
carried the key) in which the decanter of brandy was kept ; she whipped ndther 
Matroena nor V to>tGhka, and even ceased her oontinual vociferations. But one 
night the Utile girl was awakened and frightened by the cries of the tenant and 
by a great stir and uproar going on in the house. In the morning, nevertheless 
Maria Alexevna, in better humor than ever, opened the fomons closet and said 
between two draughu of brandy: 

■*11iank Godl all has gone welL** Then she called Matroena, and instead of 
abusing or beating her, as was generally the case when she had been drinkiog* 
she offered her a glass of brandy, sayings 

"^Goonl DrinkI You too woiked welL^ 
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Afker which she weal to embrace her dangbter and He down. Aa Ibr the ten- 
ant, she cried no more, did not eren leare her room, and was not alow In taking 
her departora. - 

Two days after she had gone a captain of police, accompanied by two of hia 
ofBcers, came and roondly abased Maria Alexema, who, it must be allowed, took 
no pains on her part, as the phrase goes, to keep her tongne in her pocket. Orer 
and oirer agidn she repeated : 

*« I do not know what yoo mean. If yon wish to And oat,yoawill see byflia 
books of the establishment that the woman who was here Is named Savastianofl^ 
one of my acquaintances, engaged in bn^ness at Pskow. And that is all.* 

After having redoubled his abuse, the captain of police finally went away. 

That is what Y^rotchka saw at the age of eight. 

At the age of nine she received an explanation of the aifidr tmn Matroena. 
For the rest, there had been but one case of the kind in the house. Sometimee 
other adventures of a diflferent sort, butn<yt very numero^is. 

One day, ais V^rotohka, then a girl of ten years, was accompanying her mother 
aa usual to the old clothes shop, at the comer of the Rue Gorokhovala and the 
Bne Sadovaia she was struck a blow on the neck, dealt her doubtless to make her 
heed this observation of her mothers 

** Instead of sauntering, why do you not cross yourself as yon go by the churoh t 
Do yoa not see that all respectable people do soF* 

At twelve V^rotehka was sent to boarding-school, and received in addition lea- 
sons in piano-playing ftom a teacher who, thongh a great drunkard, waa a worthy 
man and an excellent pianist, but, on account of his drunkenness, had to content 
himself with a very moderate reward for hia services. 

At fourteen V^rotchka did the sewing for the whole fiunily, which, to be sore, 
waa not a large oneu 

When she was fifteen, such remarks as this were daily addressed to her: 

*■ Go wash your foce cleaner I It is as black as a gypsy^ But yoa will waah 
It in vain; yon have the &ce of a scarecrow; yoa are like nobody else.* 

The litUe girl, much mortified at her dark complexion, gradually came to con* 
alder herself very homely. — 

Nevertheless, her mother, who formerly covered her with nothing but rags, be* 
gan to dress her up. When V^rotchka in fine array followed her mother to 
church, she said sadly to herself t 

** Why this finery f For a gypsy*s complexion like mine a dress of serge is as 
good as a dress ai silk. This luxury would become othera better. It mast be 
v«iy nice to be pretty I How I should like to be pretty I* 

When she was sixteen, YArotchka stopped taking music lessons, and became a 
piano-teacher herself in a boording-echooL In a short time Maria Alexsvm 
ioimd her other 1 
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Soon y^roldhka'^ motli«r stopped oalling her gyptf and loare-eroir; dbe 
dressed her even with greater care, and Matroena (this was a third Matroena, 
who, like her predecessors, always had a black eye and sometimes a swollen 
cheek), Matroena told V^rotchka that the chief of her Ikther^ bnrean desired to 
ask her hand in marriage, and that this diief was a grave man, wearing a ocoss 
npon his neck. 

In Ikct, the employees of the ministiy had noticed the advances of the chief of 
the department towards Us snbordinate. And this chief said to one of his ool* 
leagues that he intended to nuurry and that the dowry was of little consequence, 
provided the woman waa beantifnl$ he added that Pavel Konstantinytoh was an 
excellent offldaL 

What would have happened no one knows ; but. while the chief of the depaxV> 
ment was in this frame of mind, an important event occurred : 

The son of the mistress appeared at the stowanfs to say that his mother dedred 
Pavel Eonstantinytch to bring her several samples of wall paper, as she wished 
to newly furnish her apartments. Orders of this nature were generally trans- 
mitted by the major-domo. The intention was evident, and would have been to 
people of less experience than V^rotchka's parents. Moreover, the son of the 
proprietor remained more than half an hour to take tea. 

The next day Maria Alexevna gave her daughter a bracelet which had not been 
redeemed and ordered new dresses for her. V6rotchka much admired both the 
bracelet and the dresses, and was given ihrther occasion to rejoice by her moth* 
er% purchase for her at last of some glossy boots of admirable elegance. These 
toilet expenses were not lost, for Mikhail Ivanytch came every day to the stew- 
ard's and found — it goes without saying -* in Ydrotchka^s conversation a peco* 
liar charm, which — and this too goes without saying — was not displeasing to 
the steward and his wife. At least the latter gave her daughter long instructions^ 
which it is useless to detalL 

** Dress yoursell^ Vto>tchka,* she said to her one evening, on rising from the 
table; ** I have prepared a surprise for you. We are going to the opera, and I 
have laken a box in the second tier, where there are none but generals. All this 
is for you, litUe stupid. For it I do not hesitate to spend my last copecks, and 
your &ther on his dde scatters liis substance in foolish expenditures for your 
sake. To the governess, to the boarding-school, to the piano-teacher, what a sum 
we have paidl You know nothing of all that, ingrate that yon arel Tou have 
neither soul nor sensibilitieB.* 

Maria Alexevna said nothing ftirther ; for she no longer abused her daag^iter, 
and, since the reports about the chief of the department, had even ceased to beat 



80 they went to the opera. After the first act the son of the mistress came ia« 
followed by two Mends, one of whom, dressed as a civilian, was veiy thin and 
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▼eiy polite, whfle the other, a soldier. Inclined to stontaew and bud limple maa- 
ners. Mikhail Ivanyteh^I eaj, eame Into the box occupied bj Y^rotdika and her 
parenta. 

Withont ftirther ceremony, after the eostomaiy salatationt, they eat down and 
began to oonTcne in low tones in Fkench,Mikha&l iTanytch and the ci?ilian espe- 
eSaUy; the soldier talked little. 

Maria Alexevna lent an attenliFe ear and tried to catch the conTersstiiHi ; but 
her knowledge of French was limited. HowcTcr, she knew the meaning of cer- 
tain words which perpetaally recorred in the conrersation : beaiuUJultehamdng^ 

BeauliftU! Charming! Maria Alexevna has long heard those a^jectiyee ap> 
pded to her daughter. Lovel She clearly sees that Mikhail Ivanytoh is madly 
inlore. Where there is lews thwe Is Aopp^fiest. H is complete; bnt when wlU 
he speak of marriage^ 

** Yon are yery nngxatefid, Y6rotcfaka,* said Maria Alexevna in a low voice to 
her daughter; "* why do yoa turn away yoor head? They certainly pay yon 
enough attention, little stapid I Tell me the French for engaged and marriage^ 
Have they said those wordsP* 

"No, mamma,* 

* Perhaps yon are not telling me the truth? T^ecarel* 

"'No; no soch words have passed thdrllps. • • . Let us go; I can stay here 
no longer!* 

"'Got Whatdoyon say, wretch?* muttered Maria Alexevna, into whose ^ee 
the blood shot 

** Yes, let us go! Do with me what yon will; but I stay here no longer. 
Later I will tell yon why. Mamma," continued the young girl. In a loud voices 
"Ihave too severe a headadie; I can remidn no longer. Letusgo, I begof 
you.* 

And at the same time Vfoytdika roee. 

**It is nothing.* said Maria Alexevna, severdy ; ** promenade in the corridor a 
atOe whOe with MikhaH Ivanytch, and It will pass away.* 

** Mamma, I feel very HI ; comeqidckly,Ibeffofyou.* 

The young people hastened to open the door and offered their arms to 
y^rotchka, who had the Impoliteness to refose. They placed the la^es in the 
carriage. MeanwhQe Maria Alexevna looked upon the valets with an air which 
seemed to say : ** See, rabble, how eager these fine gentlemen are in their atten- 
tions, and that one there ^11 be my son-in-law, and soon I too shall have at my 
bidding wretches like you.** Then mentally addressing her daughter: 

** Must yon be obstinate, stupid that yon are ! But I will put you on your good 
behavior. . . • Stay, stay, my Ibture son-in-law Is speaking to her; he arranges 
her in the carriage. Listen: JbeoM, visU^permU (he is asking her permlsrfon to 
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caQ and inquire after her health.)* Wlthofut becoming aaj the leae angiy, Ifaila 
Alexevna look into oonaideration the worda alie had jnat lieaid. 

' What did he sa/ on leaving joaP* she naked, aa aoon aa the carriage had 
atarted. 

** He told me that tomorrow morning he would codm to our home to adc after 
myhealtfa." 

** Yon are not lyingP He reallj aaid to m or row y* 

y^rotchka aaid nothing* 

^ Yon haye escaped finely," leaomed her mother, who coold not refodn from 
polling her hair; ** hot once onl/ and narrowly enough. I will not beat yoo^ 
she oootinned,** but be gay tomorrow! Sleep tonight, atnpid, and above all do 
not take it into your head to weep; Cor if tomorrow morning yon an pale, if 
your eyea ara red, bewarol I ahall be pitileaa; your pretty fooe will be gone; 
bat I shaU have aaaerted myaelf I * 

"I long since ceased to weep, as yen well know.* 

"•Thafa right! But talk with him a little mora.* 

** I win tiy tomorrow.* 

**Thars right! It is time to become reasonable. Fear God and haTO a HtOe 
pi^ for your mother, boldface that yoo aro ! * 

After a silence of ten minatea : 

**yirotohka,donot be angry with me; it ia through Iofo Ibr yoo and for your 
good that I torment yoo. ChUdren are ao dear to their mothera. I carried jtm 
for nine montha in my womb. I aak of yoo only gratiUide and obedience. Do 
aa I tell yoo, and tomorrow he will propoae.* 

** You are mistaken, mamma; he doea not .dream of it. If yoo knew of what 
they talked!* 

** I know it If he does not think of marriage, I know of what he thinka. Bat 
lie doea not know the people with whom he haa to deaL We will redoce him to 
aerrile obedience, and, if necessary, I will carry him to the altar In a sack, or I 
win drag him thera by the hair, and atill he wfll be content Bot a trace to bab- 
bling! 1 have already aaid too moch to yoo; yoonggirla ahoold not knowao 
moch. It ia the business of their mothera. The daogliters have on^ to obay. 
Tomorrow yoo wffl apeak to him.* 

M Yea.* 

«« And yoo, Pavel Konstantinyteh, of what aro yoo thinking with year dbSOj 
air f Yoo tell her also, in the name of yoor paternal aothority, that yoo order 
her to obey her mother in ereiything.* 

"* Maria Alezema, yoo ara a wise woman; bot the aiXkir ia dlfllcolti and evea 
dangerooa. Cftn yoo carry it throoghP* 

"•Imbecile! That iayeiy appropriate now I And befora ytoytehka, tool Ihe 
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ptoveA is quite liglift: do nd Mir tip ordure if you fear U$ 9tendL II is not jour 
adTioe tliat I adc; onlj tiiisi.slionld a daagliter obej lier motharf * 

«" Certainly I Certain] j I Maria AlexeToa, tliat is Jost* 

** Well, do jon order her asa Iktherf ** 

^ Ytoytdika. obej in all things your mother, wlio is a wise woman, an experi* 
enoed woman. She will not teaoh yoa to do eviL This obedience I enjoin npoa 
70a as a father.* 

On stepping from the carriage Ytootdika said to her mothers 

•« It is well; I will talk with him tomorrow. But I am yeiy tired, and I need 

It" 

"^Tes, go to bed. I will not distorb joo. Sleep well ; yoa need to for tomop* 

n 

In order to keep her promise Maria Alexevna entered the honse without mak« 
ing a distmbanoe. How mnch thai cost her I How much it oost her also to see 
Y^rotchka enter her room <fireotly without stopping to take teal 

** Y^tchka, oome here!" she said to her, pleasaaUy. 

The yonng girl obeyed. 

""Bow your litUe head; I wish to bless yoo. There! May God bless yon, 
Yteitohka, as I bless yoa! " 

Three times in soccesdon she blessed her daughter, after which she ofTerad her 
her hand to kiss. 

"No, mamma. I long ago told you that I will not kiss your hand. Let me go 
now, for I really fed Yoiy ilL* 

The eyes of Maria Alexema blaaed witii hatred, bat die agdn restrdned her- 
seli; and gently sdd s 

■^Go! Bestyoursdf!" 

Yirotchka spent mnch time in nndresdng. 

While taking off her dress and patting it in the eloset, whOe taking oif her 
bracelets and ear-rings, each of those dmple operadons was followed by a long 
reverie. It was some time before she dlsoorered that she was yoiy tiied, and 
fliat she had sank into an arm-chair, bdng unable to stand erect before the mir> 
ror. At last she perceived it, and made haste to get into bed. 

Slie had scarcely Idn down when her mother entered, carrying on atray alaige 
cup of tea and a number of bisedts. 

** Come, eat, Y6rotchka, it will do yon good. Ton see that your mother does 
not forget you. I sdd to myself: Why has my dau^ter gone to bed idtli* 
out her teaf And I desired to bring it to you myself; hdp yourself^ dear 



This kind and gentle Toice whidi Yfootdika had nerer heard surprised her 
Tfliy much, till, looking at her mother, she saw her cheeks inflamed and her ^yss 
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'Eatl^oontiniiedMazia Alezerna; **wb6ii yoa hsTtt finished, I will go te 



The tea and oream which she had brought aronaed Y^rotchka^ appetite, and, 
raising herself on her elbow, she be^an to drink. 

^Tea is really good when it is fresh and strong, with plenty of sogar and 
cream. When I get rich, I shall always drink it so; it is not like warmed-oirer, 
half-sweetened tea, which is so unpalatable. Hunk yoo. mamma.** 

^ Do not go to sleep; I am going to get yoa another cap. Drink;** she ooii> 
tinned, as she came back beating an excellent cap of tea; ** drink* my difld; I 
wish to stay with yoa longer.** 

Accordingly she sat down, and, after a moment's silenoeb she began to talk In 
a.jomewhat confused voice, now slowly, now rapidly. 
C^ ** Virotchka, yoa just said ' Thank yon* to me; it is a long time since tlioBe 
/ words escaped yonr lips. Yoa think me wicked ; well, yes, I am widkedl Gaa 
L^helpitf 

** Bat, dear met how weak I ami Three paoohes in saocesdon — at my aget 
And then yoa vexed me ; that is why 1 am weak. 

** My life has been a very hard one, my daughter I 1 do not want yoa to live 
one like iu Ton shall live in luxuiy. How many Sorments I have endaradi 
Oh, yes I how many torments ! 
■-- ^ You do not remember the life that we lived before your fiUiher got Ids 
stewardship. We lived very poorly ; I was virtuous then, Yi^rotehka. Bat now 
I am no longer so, and I will not burden my soul with a new dn by fidsely tell- 
ing yon that I am still virtuous. I liave not been for a long time, Y<6rotehka; 
you are educated, I am not; but I know all that is written in yonr books, and I 
know that it is written there that no one should be treated as I have been. Thsy 
reproach me for not being virtuous, too! and your father the ficst, the 
imbecile I 

'* My little Nadinka was bom; he was not her ikther. Well, what of it! What 
harm did that do him f 

** Was it I who recdved the position of chief deputy f 

^ And was it not his feult as much as mine, and moref 

**They took my child to put it with the foundlings, and I now not what 

became of her. Now I hardly care whether she is still living; bat then I 

suffered much. I became wicked, and then all began to go welL I made your 

feth^rCij^jigf^deputy^ made him steward, and at last we were where we .could 

T-ft^S'xf^L NowThbw have I succeeded in doing that f By becoming dishonest; 

( for it is written in your books, I know, Y6rotchka, that none but rascals make 

\anj^ figure in the world. Is it not troe f 

iPerhaps more than he. It was I who made it alll 



^ ** Now your fool of a fistther has money, thanks to me. And I too have money I 
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*Toiir to^l of a fiiflier has coma to asteem ma. and I haTa mada him waft 
gfmlflht Jr*''"' ^ ^^" Tirtuoni, he fll-traated ma without resfaa^ and Joit 
rbecauBa I was good. I had to beooma wioikad. 

Y^Itis written in yoor books that we should ba good; bat ean one in 
present arrangement of thingsf Forit is neoessaijto live. Whjdo tlmrnot 
make BOjjistSJSSS^* '^^ i n accord^ fflqi ^pijtfiftji^iiHfai order wUuh exists only 
^bookaf ^rwogilta heito r^ bat ffie peppTrgfti^ shipidT ;iJI1nlt 

goSewifli soch people ? lJBt^"5n[ve, then, aooording to the old cjkdar. 
[he did oraer. joor oooiis say, is bailt on robbery and falsehood. The new 
irder not existing, we most Uto aooording to the old. Stosl and liey my 
isnghter ; it is throogh love of yoa • • • that I speak • • • and • • •** 
*^The Toioe of Haria Alezema was eztingoished in a load snore. 

IL 

Maria Alexema, whfle she knew what had happened at the theatre, did not 
however know the seqaeiL While she was snoring on a chair, Storechnikofl^ hia 
two friends, and the olEcer^s Frenoh mistress were finishing sapper in one of the 
most fashionable restanrsnta. 

"* M^riear Storechnik I ** — Storechnikoff beamed, tUs bdng the third time tfiat 
the yoang Frenehwoman had addressed 1dm rinoe the b^jinning of the sapper.— 
** M'^ar Storechnik! let me call yoa so, it aoands better and is eatfer to pro- 
noonce; yoa did not tell me that I was to be the only lady in year sooiety. I 
hoped to meet AdMe here; I shoald hare beea pleased, for I see her so 
laielyl" 

** Ad&le, onfortanately, has fiillea oot with meu** 

Ihe officer started as if to speak; then, dianging his mind, kept dlent It waa 
tiie ^vilian who said: 

"^ Po not believe Mm, Mademoiselle Jalie. He is afraid to tell yoa the trott 
and «aonfess that he has abandoned this Frenchwoman lor a Bossian.** 

** I do not dearly anderstand why we came here either,^ mattered the 




"'Bat.** replied Jalie, ** why not. Serge, since Jean invited oaf I am veiy glad 
lo make the aoqaafntance of M. Storedwik, thoagh he haa very bad taste, I 
admit I shoald have nothing to say, M. Storechnik, if yoa had abandoned 
Ad^le for the beaatifa] Georgian whom yoa visited in her box« bat to exchange 
a Frenchwoman for a Russian I I can fkaey her pale cheeks, — no, I beg pardon, 
tiiftt is not exactly the word; blood with eream in it, as yoa call it, — that is, a 
d*sh which only yoa Esqaimaax are able to relish. Jean, hand me the eSgar-ash 
timy to pass to M. Storechnik that ha may hamble his gallty head beoeath the 
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** Yoa have jiut said ao mmaj foolish thingi, Jidie, that joa ara flia ooa to 
tiomble your guiltj head beneath the aahet. I^e whom yoa call Geoij^aa la 
precisetj the Russian in question.** Thos spoke the i 

~ Yon are laughing ai me.** 

**Kotatan; she is a poie-blooded ] 

«*Iti8faDpoBsible.** 

** Yon are wrong In supposing, my dear Julie, that our oountiy has bol one 
^Tpe of beauty. Have you not brunettes and blondes in FranoeP Aa fixr os^ we 
are a mixture of tribes including blondes like the Finns (**flnns! thatiaiti thai 
is it! ** exclaimed the Frenchwoman) and brunettes darker than the Italians, the 
T^urtars, and the Mongolians (** The Mongolians! very good!** again exclaimed 
the frenchwoman). These difierent types are mingled, and our blondes whom 
yon so hate are but a local type, veiy numerous, but not exclurire.** 

''Tliat is astonishing! But she Is splendid! Why does die not become aa 
actressf But mind, gentlemen, I speak only of wiiat 1 have seen; there Is stlU 
an important question to be settled,— her fix>tf Has not your greal poet 
Karasdn said that in all Russia there could not be found Awe pairs of dainty 
Utile feetP** 

** Julie, it was not Earasdn who said that Karamin, whom yon would do 
better to call Euramzine, Is neither a Russian nor a poet; he is a Tartar histo- 
rian. It was Fouohkine who spoke of the little leeL That poet's verses, veij 
popular In his day, have lost a little of thdr value. As for Uie Esquimaux, thsj 
live in America, and our savages who drink stags* blood are called SamoyMes.* 

••1 thank you. Serge; Earamsine historian. FouchUne: ... I know. The 
Esquimaux in. America, the Russians SamoyMes ... SamoyMes, that name 
sounds well, 8a>mo-yMes. I shall remember, gentlemen, and will make Seige 
repeat it all to me when we get home. These things are useful to know In a 
conversation. Besides, I have a pasdon for knowledge; I was bom to be a 
StaeL But that Is another afialr. Let us come back to the question,— her 
footr** 

** If you will allow me to can upon you to-morrow, M*elle Julie,! shall have 
the honor to bring you her ahoeJ* 

**lhope80; I will try It on ; that excites my curiosity.** 

Storechnikofr was enchanted. And how could he help Itf Hitherto he had 
been the follower of Jean, who had been the follower of Serge, who had been 
the follower of Julie, one of the most elegant of the Frenchwomen In Sergei 
society. It was a great honor that they did hhn. 

** The foot is satisfactory,** said Jean; ''I, as a positive man, am Interested hi 
that whidi is more essential ; I looked at her neck.** 

**Her neck la very beantiftO,** answered StoredmikofE; flattered at the pndasa 
bestowed upon the olgect of his choice, and he added, to flatter JnUe: 
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''Tei.imiiBldiigl And I B17 ll» tbong^ li be a iaorOege In (bis preMiiM to 
pniae tii« naek of ano Aer wonuuL** 

~HaI Hal Hal He Ihinka to paj me a oompUmentl I am neither a 
Hypocrite not a liar, M. Storecfanik; I do not praise mjselt nor do I soffer others 
to praise me where I am nnworthj. I luiTe plen^ of other charms left, thsnk 
GodI Bat my neekl • • • Jean, tell him what it is. Give me yoor hand* IL 
Storechnik, and feel here, and there. Yon see that I wear a fidse neolE, as I wear 
a dress, a petticoat, a chemise. Not that it pleases me; I do not like such 
hypocrisies; bat it is admitted in sodely: a woman who has led the life that I 
have led — M. StorechnilL, 1 am now an anchorite in comparison with what I 
hare been — sach a woman cannot preserve the beaaty of her throat.** 

And Jalie bmrst into tears, dying: 

^O my yoothl O my parity I O GodI was it for so moch infamy thai I was 
bonf** 

'^Toa lie, gentlemen,** she cried, rising suddenly from her seat and striking 
her band apon the table; "^yoa slander this young girl; yon are vile I She is 
not his mistress; I saw it alL He wishes to bay her of her mother. I saw her 
torn her back opon him, qnivering with indignation. Tour conduct is abomina- 
Uel 6he is a pore and noble girl I** 

^ Yes,** said Jean, languidly stretching himseUl ** My dear Storechnikoif, yoa 
must prove your words. You describe very well what you have not seen. What 
matters it, after all, whether it be a week before or a week after. For you will 
not be disenchanted, and the really will surpass your imsginatlon. I surveyed 
lier ; you will be content.** 

Storechnikoff lield back no longer: 

""FsTdon, Mademoiselle Julie, you are mistaken in jour conclusions; she is 
really my mistress. It was a cloud caused by jealousy. She had taken offence 
because during the first act I had remained in Mademoiselle Mathilde*s box 
Thai waa all.** 

** You are lying, my dear,** f'dd Jean, yawning. 

••Kobtrulyl'* 

** Prove it I I am positive, and do not believe without proofs.** 

*« What proof can I give yoa f** 

"* Yoa yield already I What proof f This, for instance. Tomorrow we will 
take supper here £ jsin together. Mademoiselle JuMe shall bring Serge, I will 
bring my little Berthe, and you shall bring the beauty In question. If yoa bring 
her, I lose, and will pay for the supper; if yon do not bring her, we wfll banish 
joa in shame from our drde.** 

While speaking Jean had rung, and a^WSlCOTliad come. 

** ^mon,** he said to liim, ** prepare a supper tomorrow for six persons. . A 
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■upper inch m we had here at the time of mj marriage to BerthOi Do jo« 
remember it, before Chrietmas P In the same room.** 

** Ah, sir, oonld one forget snch' a supper f Ton shall have it* 

** Abominable people! " resumed Julie; ** do jou not see tliat he will set some 
trap for her P I have been plunged in all the filth of Paris, and I never met 
three men like these! In what sodetj must I liveP for what orime do I d e serve 
such ignominy P" 

And falling on her kneee: 

'^MyGod! I was only a poor and weak woman! I endured hunger and oold 
in Fsiis. But the oold was so intense, the temptations so irresistihle. I wislied 
to live; I wished to love! Was that, then, so great a crime that yon punish me 
thus severely P Lift me from this mire! My old lifo in Paris! Bather that than 
live among sudi people! ** 

She rose suddenly and ran to the dBoert 

*« Serge, are you like these people P No, yon are better.** 

** BeUer,^ echoed the officer, phlagmatlcalty. 

<• Is this not abominable P ** 

•« Abominable! Julia.** 

■* And you say nothing! TouletthemgoonP Yon become an accomplice I** 

•«Comeand sit on my Icnee, my girL** And ho began to caress her until she 
grew calm: 

**Gome, now, yon are a brave little woman; I adore yon at such times. Why 
will you not marry meP I have asked you so often*** 

** Marriage I Yoke! Appearances! No, never! I have already forbidden 
'ou to talk to me of such nonsense. Do not vex me. But, my beloved Sergey 
defend her. Hefoarsyon; save her!** 

««]^calm, Julie! Whatwouldyon have me doP If it is not he,it wffl be 
another; it comes to the same thing. Do you not see that Jean, too, alrea^f 
dreams of capturing herP And people of his sort, yon know, are to be fbund 
f r^ thousands. One cannot defend her against everybody, especially when the 
^ ^^ Another desires to put her daughter into the market. As wel l might one butt liis 
head ag ainst the w all, as t |h e Bnssian proverb sajrs. We are a wise pMjiie,^ Jo0SV;^ 
nfjTFy,f^ImV^l^if'**r^^ti*flTiflfT,T ^nw to fate.j* 

**That is not the way of wisdom. I, a Frenchwoman, struggle; I may sue* 
cumb, but I struggle. I, for my part, will not tolerate this infkmy ! Do yo« 
know who this young girl Is and where she livesP** 

"Perfectly welL** 

** Well, let us go to her home; I will warn her.** 

* To her home! And past midnight! Let us rather go to bed. Ju remir^ 
Jean; au fviwtr, Storedmikoft Yon will not look for me at your supper to* 
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moRvw; Jolfo is tncwniail, and thii aflUr doM not pleMd me cltlieKi ilM 



^Tbat Fronohwooian l« \ devfl nnohained.** laid Jean« yawning, when the 
officer and his mistress had gone. ^ She is Teiy piquant; but she is getting 
stoat already* Very agieeable to the eye is a beaotifiil woman in anger! All 
the same, I would not have lived witfa her Ibnr years, like Seige. Four years! 
Not even a quarter of an lionr I Bat, at any rate, this little caprice shall not 
lose OS oar sopper. Instead of them I will bring Panl and MathUde. Now it 
is time to separate. 1 am going to see Berthe a moment, and then to the little 
Lotohen^s, who is veritably diarming.'* 

m. 

**ItiBwell,y6ra; yoor eyes are not red; hereafter yoawill be tractable, will 
yoanotf* 

Vfaotdika made a gesture of Impatience, 

**Oome! come!** oontinoed tlie mother, ** do not get impatient; I amsflent; 
Last night I ISbII asleep in year room; periiaps I said too mooh: bat yoa see, I 
was dnmlc, so do not believe anything I told yoa. Believe none of it, do yoo 
onderstand f ** she repeated, threateningly. 

The yoang girl had condoded the night before that, beneath her wild beastT" 
aspect, her mother had preserved some homan feelings, and her hatred fbr hec 
had dianged into pi^; suddenly she saw the wild beast reappear, and felt the 
hatred retoming; but at least the pi^ remained. 



'Dress yourselC** resumed Maria Alezeyna, ** he will probablyoome soon.** 
After a earefiil survey of her daughter*s toilet^ she addeds 

^ If yoa behave, yourself well, I wfll give yoa those beautifiil emerald ear- 
rings left with me as seeozity for one hundred and fifty roubles. That is to say, 
th^ are worth two hundred and fifty roables, and cost over fear hundred. Act 
accordingly, then I ** 

Storechnlkoff had pondered as to the method of winning his wager and kec]^ 
ing his word, and fer a long time sought in vain. But at last, while walking 
home from the restaurant, he had hit upon it, and it was with a tranquQ mind 
that he entered the steward's apartments. Having inquired first as to the health 
of Ytea Pavlovna, who answered him with a brief *« I am well,** Storechnikdl 
said that youth and health should be made the most ot, and proposed to Vtoi 
Pavlovna and her mother to take a sleigh-ride that very evening in the fine frosty 
weather. Maria Alexevna consented; adding that she would make haste to 
pcepare a breakfest of meat and coifee, Y^rotohka meanwhile to sing something. 

« Sing us something, Y^rotdika,** die said, in a tone that suffered no reply* 
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Y^rotebka sang •« Trcik^^ * which deaeribes, as w know, a giil ol ^•'^i^g 
Ediulj all 4j^ 68 10 see an bffioar pasa 

** Well, DOW, that's not so bad,** mnnnnred the old woman firom Iht adjoining 
room. *« When she likes, this Yerkaf can be Yoiy agreeable at least** 

Soon y^rotchka stopped ringing and b^an to talk with StoredmikoC bat in 
French. 

«« Imbecile that I am !** thought the old woman; <* to think that I shoold hava 
ibigotten to tell her to speak Russian I Bat she talks In a low ▼oioe, she smiles; 
it*s going well! it's going well I Whj does he make such big eyes f It iseaqf 
to see that he is an imbecile, and that is what we are after. Good I she ezlends 
her hand to him. Is she not agreeable, this Yerkaf ** 

This is what Y6rotchka said to StorechnikoiT: 

** I ma««t speak sererelj to yon, sir ; last erei^g at the theatre yon told yoor 
friends that I was your mistress. I will not tell yon that this lie waa coward^ ; 
for, if you had understood the whole import of your words,! do not think that yoa 
would have uttered them. BntI warn you that if^ at the theatre or in the street^ 
you ever approach me, I wOl give you a blow. I know that my mother will kiU 
me with ill-treatment [it was here that Y6rotchka smfled], but what does that 
matter, since life is so little to mef This evening you will receive from my 
mother a note informing you that I am indisposed and unable to Join you in tfaa 
sleigh-iide.** 

He looked at her with big eyes, as Maria Alezevna had observed. 

She resumed: 

**Iaddressyou,sir, as a man of honor not yet utterly depraved. Iflamrig^ 
I pray you to cease your attentions, and I, for my part, will pardon your calumny. 
If you accept, give me your hand.** 

He shook her hand without knowing what he did. 

*«Thank )oa,** she added; **and now go. Ton can give as a pretext Hie 
necessity for ordering the horses.** 

He stood as one stupefied, while she began once more to sing ^ TMka.** 

If connoisseurs had heard Y6rotchka, th^ would have been astonished at the 
/extraordinary feeling which she put into her song; in her, feeling surely domi* 
natedart 

Meanwhile Maria Alexevna was ooming, followed by her oook carrying the 
breakfast and coffee on a tray. But Storechnikoff^ pretending that ho had or- 
ders to give concerning the preparation of the horses, withdrew toward the door 
instead of approaching, and, before the steward's wife could protest^ the yoong 
man went oat. 
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X 

Muia Alez«vii% pale with ng« and flats lifted in the air. nuhed faito the par* 
lor, otyiii^s 

**What1uLTeyoadoiie.weiidif Walt Ibr met** 

Yte>tchka liad harried into her room. Thither the mother ran liice a hunt* 
eane; bat the door was looked. Beside herael( she tried to break down the door* 
and stnick it heavy blows. 

'*Ujou break down the door,** cried the yoang girl, «*I will break the windows 
and call for help; in any case, I warn yon that yoti shall not take me alive.** 

The calm and dedded tone with which these words were ottered did not ML to 
make an imprasdon on the mother, who contented herself with ahoatlng and 
made no more attadcs on the door. _ 

As soon as she coald make herself heard, Y^rotdikft said to her: *^ " ^ 

^ 1 osed to detest yon, bat since last nlrfit 1 haye pitied yog« _ Y ou !>*▼» wrf"^ 
fared, a nd that has made yon wi^ed. u yoa wikh it, we wiOl talk togethea 
I^nsantly, as we hare never talked together before.** \ 

These words did not gp straight to the heart of Maria Alezevna, bat her t&ed 
nerves demanded rest: she asked herself it^ after All, it were not better to enter 
into negotiationsL She will no longer obey, and yet she most be married to thai " 
fool of a Michka.* And then, one cannot tell exactly what has happened ; they 
ahook hands. •••••• no, one cannot USL She was still hesitating between 

stratagem and ferocity, when a ring of the bdlintemq»ted her reflections; it was 
Serge and Jolie. 

** Serge, does her ijdother speak Frenchf* had been Jalie*s flrst word onwak 
faig^ 

•"Iknownothhigabootit. What! have yoa still that idea P ** 

** StSL Bnt I do not beUeve she speaks French: yoa shall be my interpreter.* 

Had y^ra^s mother been Cardinal Mezzo£mti,t Serge woold haye consented tar. 
go to her with Jnlle. To follow Jolie everywhere, as the confidant always fokUl > 
lows the heroines of Comeille, had become his destiny, and we most add that hel 
did not complain of Ik ^- ' 

Bat Jolie had waked late and had stopped at foor or five stores on the way, so 
tibatStoreohnikoffhaddme to explain Umself and Maria Alexevna torageand 
calm down again before thdr arrivaL 

'*What horrible stairs! I never saw anything Uke them in F^uis. And, by the 
way, what shall be oar ezeose for callingf ** 

~ No matter what; themotherisansarer; wewiU pawn yoar brooch* NobI 

•MkUn It aa QUwIarad dlalBBtlf* of 
t Who apote dx^ iHiUfCib It to mM< 
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m **ForgiTe me, forgira me! That is nnderatood. B gt then yog >ie wlUioai 
I j)rotection ? ^ Wha t^f fn ha ^l^uft f Bnt wait, I am not whai jfAtl think me; I am~ 
I not Mb wife, bnt his mistress ; 1 cannot ask yon to my house, I am not married; 
aU St Petersburg knows me. Tonr repotation wonld be lost; it is enough 
alreadythat I shouldLhaxufiomeJiere; to come a seooiid tim^ wonU Hjgjadau 
you.^uti must see jou once more, and stfll again perhaps,-* that i8,iryo« 
fnave confidence in mef Tesf Good! At wliat hour shall you be free to* 
I morrowP" 

^- ^ Al loon.** ^ 

Noon was a little early for Jolie; nevertheless she will arrange to ba oalled 
and will meet YSrotchka by the side of the Gastinol D vor,* oppodte the Nevsky.f 
There no one knows JuUe. 

*«What a good idea!** continued the Frenchwoman. ''Now gi?e me some 
paper, that I may write to M. StorechnikoK** 
The note wliich she wrote read as Ibllowss 

■* Monsieur, you are prolmbly yeiy much disturbed bj your position. If jeu 
wish me to aid you, call on me this evening at seven o*clock. 

<• Now, adieu. 

** J. Lbtsixieb.* 
But instead of taking the hand wliidi she extended, Y^rotchka threw henelf 
upon her neck and wept as she kissed her. Julie, aiso mudi moved, likewise 
could not restrain Iier tears, and with an outburst of extreme tenderness she 
kissed the young girl several timesi wlifle making a thousand protests of ailbo- 
tion. 

** Dear chQd,** she said at last,** yon cannot understand my present feelings. 
For the first time in many jears pure lips have toudied mine. O my elifldt if 
you knew! • • • Never give a Idssvrithout lovel Choose death before much m 
calamity I ** 

Storechnikoff *s plan was not so black as Maria Alelevna liad imagined, she 
having no reason to disbelieve in evil ; but it was none the less infiunous. Tluy 
were to start off in a sleigh and get belated in the evening; the ladies soon ba» 
coming cold and hungry, Storeclmikoif was to offer tiiem some tea ; in tiie 
mother*s cup he was to put a little opium ; then, taking advantage of the young 
girPs anxiety and fright, he was to conduct her to the supper-room, and the 
wager was won. What would liappen then chance was to decide; peihape 
V^rotchka, dazed and not clearly understanding, would remain a moment; H on 
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the oontrary, sho onlj entered and at once went oat again, he woold aoert that 
it was the first time she liad been oat alone, and the wager woold be won jnst the 
same. Finally he was to offer monej to Maria AlexeTna. . • • Yes, it was well 
planned. Bat now. . • • He corsed his presomption, and wished himsdf under 
the earth. 

It was in this frame of mind that he reodred Jailers letter; it was like a sot- 
ereign elixir to a sick man, a raj of light In otter darkness, firm groond under 
the feet of one sinking. Storechnikoff rose at a bound to the most sangoine hope 

*' She will save me. this generous woman. She Is so inteUigent that sihe eaa 
inyent something ImperatiTe. O noble Julie 1 ** 

At ten minutes before seven, he stood at her door. 

^ Madame is waiting for jou ; please oome lo.** 

Julie received him without rising. What mi^es^ in her mien 1 WhatseYeil^ 
in her look ! 

*' I am Yeiy glad to see jou; be seated.** die said to him In answer to his respeet- 
Ital salutation. 

Not a muscle of lus face moved; Storedinlkoff was about to receive a stem 
reprimand. What matter, provided she would save him P 

** Monsieur Storechnikoff.** b^;an Julie, in a cold, slow voice. * you know say 
opinion of the afEnir which occasions our interview; it is useless to recall thu 
details. I have seen the person in question, and I know the proposition that you 
made to her this morning. Therefbre I know all. and am very glad to be re- 
lieved from questioning you. Your position is idear. to yon and to me. (** God I ** 
thought Storechnikoff, ^ I would rather be upbraided by &r I **) You can escape 
only through me. If jou have any reply to make^ I am waiting. . • • You do 
not reply t You believe, then, that I alone can come to your ud. I will tell yon 
wliat I can do, and, if you deem it satisfactoiy. I will submit my oonditionsL** 

Storechnikoff having given sign ol assent, she resumed: 

**I have prepared here a letter for Jean, in which I teH him tliat. since the 
scene of last night. I have dianged my mind, and that 1 will Join In the supper, 
but not thb evening, being engaged elsewhere; so I beg him to Induce you to 
postpone the supper. I will make him understand that» having won your wager, 
it will be hard for you to put off your triumph. Does tiiis letter suit youf ** 

"Perfectly.** 

*' But I will send the letter only on two conditions. Yon can refiise to accept 
them, and in that case I will bum the letter. 

^ These two conditions.** she oontinned. In a slow voice which tortored Storeoh* 
nikoff. — ** these two conditions are as fbllows: 

*' First, yon shall stop persecuting this young person. 

** Second, yoa shall never speak her name again In your oonvenationii* 

««IathataUP** 
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An^ofjoyfflanKinatedStorediiiikofl^f^oiiiiteiiaiieeu **OiiIj|]iaft;*]iAllioiq^ 
'^II was hardlj wortb while to firighlen mo fla God knows bow toadj I was lo 
grantii." 

But JoUe continiied with the same solemnilj and deUberation: 

*• The first is necessaiy for her, the second £>r her also, bat stOl mors for joa; 
I win postpone the sapper fiom week to weekontil it has been forgotten. And 
yon mast see that it will not be forgotten miless yoa speak the name of this 
yonng person no more,** 

Then, in the same tone, she went into the details of carrying oat tiie plan. 
** Jean will receive the letter in season. Ihavefoand oot that he is to dine at 
Bertha's. He will go to year hoase after smoldng his dgar* We will send the 
letter, theru Do yoa wish to read itf Here is the envelope. I will zing . • • 
Paaline, yoa will take this letter. We have not seen each other today, Hon- 
siear Storechnikoff and I. Do yoa onderstand P * 

At last the letter is sent; Storechnikoff breathes more freely, and is qoite over* 
joyed at bis deliverance. 

Bot Jalie has not yet donsu 

**In a qaarter of an hoar yoa mast be at home in order that Jean may find yoa 
there; yoa have a moment left, and I wish to take advantage of it to say a fow 
words more. Yoa will follow my advice^ or not, as yoa please; bat yoa will 
reflect open it. 

**I will not speak of the dalies of an honest man toward a yonng girl whose 
reputation he has compromised. I know oar worldly youth too well to think it 
nscfol to examine that dde of the qaestion at any length. Yonr marriage with 
thisyoongperson wooldseem tomeagoodthingforyoa. I wfll explain myself 
with my usual frankness, and though some of the tUngs that I am goiog to say - 
maywoandyou. KI go too for, a word from yoa will stop me short Listoi,theas 

"Tea have a weak character, and, if yoa fall into the hands of a bad woman, 
you will be duped, deceived, and tortured into the bargain. 8hc is good, and has 
a noble heart; in spite of her plebeiaa birdi and poverty, she will aid yoa 
dngularly in your career. 

^ Introduced into the world by you, she will shine and wield an infiuenoe there. 
The advantages which such a dtuation procure for a husband are easy to 8e& 
Besides these external advantages, there are others more intimate and predoas 
stilL You need a peaceful home and even a little watchful care. All this she 
can give you. I speak in all seriousness; n^ observattons of this morning tell 
me that she is perfiection. Think of what I have said to yon. 

"•K she accepts, which I very much doubly I shall consider the aoceptanee a 
great piece of good fortune for yon. 

■* I keep yoa no longer; it is time for yoa to gow* 
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VL 

V^rotdika was aft least tnuiqaQ finr the timo bdng; bflr mother could not la 
fidrness be angry with her fi>r having escaped a trap so basely laid ; oonseqoentty 
she was left free enoogh the next day to enable her to go to the Gastinoi Dror 
withont hindranoe. 

■"It is veiy cold here^ and I do not like the cold. Bat wait here a moment,^ 
said Jiilie» on arriving. She entered a store, where she bonght a very thick veiL 

** Fat that on I Now yon may come with me withont bdng recognized. Fan* 
line is very discreet; yet I do not wish her to see yon, so jcaloos am I ofyonr . 
lepntation ; and, above all, do not lift yonr veil wlifle we are together.^ 

Jnlie vras dressed in her servant's doak and hat, and her face was ludden 
beneath a thick veiL First they were obliged to vrarm themselves; after wliich, 
being qnesdoned by Jnlie, Y6rotchka gave her the latest detaOs. 

"* Good, my dear chfld; now be sure that he asks yonr Iiand in marriage. Men 
like him become madly amorons when their gallantries are recdved unfavorably. 
Do yon know tliat yon have dealt with 1dm like an experienced coqnettef 
Goqaetiy — I do not mean the affected and fidse imitation of this method of aot-^,^^^^ 
ing — coquetry Is nothing but a high degree of wit and tact applied to the Tel ar^"[ 
tions between man and woman. Thns it Is that innocent yonng girls act J|ko 
experienced ooqnettes without knowing it ; all t hat they need is w it Ferhapi^ 
too, my arguments will have some influence on him. Sai tne prin^pal thing Is 
yourfirmness; however that may be, he is almost sure to make you a proposi- I 
^on of marriage, and I advise you to accept 1dm.** ^^..^ 

^Yonl who told me yesterday that it was better to die than to ^ve a kiss 
wiihout leva** 

' My dear child, I said that in a moment of exaltation; it is right, but it is 
'^^..jpoetry, and life is made up of very prosaie Interests.** 

** No I I will never many him; he fills me with horror! I wiU never stoop to ' 
that! I would rather die, throw myself out of the window, ask alms! Yea, 
rather death than a man so debased I **- 
P^hilie, without bdng disconcerted, began to explain the advantages of the mar- 
riage which she had planned: 



non 
with 
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" You wonld be delivered from your mother's persecutions ; yon would run no 



^ / more risk of bdng sold. As for him, he is rather stupid, but he is not such a 

^ / wretdi. A husband of that sort is what an intelligent woman like you needs; 

/ yon wonld rule the household.** 

/ Then she told her in a lively way of the actresses and dngera who, far from 

/ being made submissive to men through love, subjugate them, on the contrary. 

I ** That is a fine podtion Ibr a woman! and finer yet when she Joins to such 
*- I,, ind ependence and power a legdity of ties whidi commands the respect of sodety ; 

\ 
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that is, when ihe Is married« and loved and admired bj her hosbandt as the 
actress is by the lover whom she has sabjngated.** 

The oonversation grew more and more animated. Jolie said mnch, and 
y 6rotchka replied : 

" ** Yon call me whimsical, and you ask me how I look npon life. ' I wish neither 
^ to dominate nor be dominated; I wish neither to dissimulate nor deceive; nor do 
I wish to exert myself to acquire that which I am told is necessaiy, bnt of whieh 
I do not fed the need. I do apt desire wealth ; why should I seek it P The world 
does not attract me; to shine in sode^ is of little moment to me; why should I 
make efforts in that direction f 

^ Not only would I not sacrifice myself fbr those things of which the world 
boasts so loudly, but I would not even sacrifice one of my caprices. I wishtoj^g 
iti^q|iaTij]tttifc »r^{[ iJYft in "*y ^^"^ fe Airt|| What I need I leel that I have the 
"Strag^toeam; wliat I do not need I do not desire. You say that I am young, 
inexperienced, and that I shall change with time ; that remains to be seen. For 
the present I have no concern with the wealth and splendor of the world. 

** You will ask me what I desire. I do not know. If I need to be in love, I do 
not know it Did I know, yesterday m6ming, that I was going to love youP 
tiiatmy heart was going to be taken possesion of by friendship a few hours 
later f Certainly not No more can I know how I shall feel toward a man when 
I shall be in love with him. What I do know is that I wish to be free; that I de 
not wish to be under obligatioDS to any one, dependent on any one ; I wish to ad 
after my own £uiqy ; let others do the same. I respect the liberty of others, as 
' I wish them to respect mine.** 

Julie listened, moved and thoughtfbl, and several times she bluslied. 

** Oh I my dear cliild, how thoroughly right you are I ** she cried, in a broken 
voice. ** Ah! if I were not so depraved! They call me an immoral woman, my 
bod|y has been polluted, I have suffidred so much, — but that is not what I eon- 
rider my depravity. My depravity consists in being habituated to luxury and 
idleness; in not being able to Iito without others • • • • 

** Unfortunate that I am ! I deprave yon, poor child, and without intending it 1 

Forgive me, and forget all that I have said. Yon are right In despising tho\ 

world; it is vile and even more worthless than L \ 

r ** Wherever idleness is, there is vice and abomination; wherever luxury is ^ 

(there also is vice and abomination. Adieu! Go quickly I* J 

va 

Storedmikoflr remained plunged in this thought, dierished more and more: ^ 
indeed I shauid marry her. Under these circumstances there happened to him 
what happens, not only to inconstant men like him, but also to men of firmer 
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cbaraeter. The hlstoiy of peoples is foil of sfmilar cases: see fbe pages el 
Home* Gibbon, Baske, Thfeny. Men drag themselTcs along in a beaten traek 
simpl/ because thqrbaTO been told to do so; bat tell them in a very lend voice 
to take another road, and, though thej will not hear you at first, they will soon 
throw themselyes into the new path with the same spirit Storechnikoff liad 
been told that, with a great fbrtone^ a young man has only to choose among the 
poor the bean^ whom he desires for a mistress, and that is why he had thought 
of making a mistress of Y6rotchka. Now a new word had been thrown into liis 
head: Marriagel And he pondered over this question: ShaU I marry her 9 as 
before he had pondered over the other: Shall Imake her my miHreesf 

That is the common trait by which Storechnikoff represented in his person, in 
a satisfactory manner, nine-tenths of his feUow-dtisens of the world. Historians 
and psychologists tell us that in each special fiict the common ikct is individual' 
ized by local, temporaiy, indiyidual elements, and that these particular elements 
are precisely those of most importance. Let us examine, then, our particolar 
ease. The main feature had been pointed out by Julie (as if she had taken it 
from Bossian noyels, which all speak of it) : roistjip rf ^Tfifffl ^ffffrt Storedi- 
nikoff had become accustomed to dream of t^epasseeeion of V^rotchka. tike 

For some time his imagination had represented V^rotchka in poses 
each more Tolnptuous than its predecessor ; these pictures had inflamed his mind, 
and, when he believed himself on the point of their realization, V^rotchka had 
blown upon his dream, and all had vanished. But if he could not have her as a 
mistress, he oonld have her as a wife; and what matters it which after all, pro- 
vided liis gross sensoali^ be satisfied, provided his wildest erotic dreams be 
realized f O human degradation! to possceet Who dares possess a hnmtkir-T 
bdngF One may possess a pair of slippers, a dressing-gown. But what do I / 
say f Each of us, men, poseteste some one of you, our sisters I Are you, then, our / 
sisters f Tou are our servants. There are, I know, some women who subjugate I 
some men ; but what of that F Many valets rule thdr masters, but that does not I 
prevent valets from being valets. -^ 

These amorous images had developed in Storechnikoff*s mind after the inter- 
view at the theatre; he had found her a hundred times more beautifhl than at 
first he deemed her, and his polluted imagination was excited. 

It is with beauty as with wit, as with all qualities ; men value it by the judg- 
ment of general opinion. Every one sees that a beautifbl &ce is beautifhl, but 
how beautiful is itP It is at this point that the data of current opinion become 
necessary to classification. As long as V^rotchka sat in the galleries or in the 
back rows of the pit, she was not noticed ; but when she appeared in one of the 
boxes of the second tier, several glasses were levelled at her; and how many 
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were the expressions of admiration heard bj StorechnikofT when he refennied to 
the lobby after escorting her to the carriage 1 

** Serge,^* said Storechnikofl; ** is a man of very fine taste! And Jolief how 
about her? Bot • • • when one has only to lay his hand on snch a maryel»he 
does not ask himself by what title be shall possess her.* 

His ambition was aronsed as well as his desires. Jnlie^ phrase. ^ I doobt Teiy 
much whether she accepts yoa.** exdted him still more. ** What I she will not 
accept me« with such a oniform and snch a boose I I will prove to yoo, Frenoli* 
woman« that she will accept me; yes, she sliall accept mel *" 

There was still another inflaence tiiat tended to inflame Storeobnikoirs pas- 
sion : his mother wonld certainly oppose the marriage, and In this she repre- 
sented the opinion of society. Now, beretofore Storedinikoff bad feared bis 
mother ; but eridently this dependence was a burden to bim. And the thought, 
*' I do not fear her, I hare a character of my own," was yery well calculated to 
flatter the ambition of a man as devoid of character as he. 

He was also urged on by the dedre to advance a little in bis career through 
the influence of bis wifik 

And to all this it must be added that Storeohnikoff could not present himself 
before Ydrotchka in bis former rdle^ and be desked so much to see her 1 

In short, he dreamed of the marriage more and more every day, and a week 
afterwards, on Sunday, while Maria Alexevna, ^fter attending mass, was con- 
sidering how she could best coax bim back, be presented himself and formulated 
his request YSroichka remaining In her room, he bad to address himself to 
Maria Alexevna, who answered that for ber part the marriage would be a great 
honor, but that as an affectionate mother she wished to consult her daughter, 
and tliat he might return the next morning to get his answer. 

'* What an excellent daughter we haveP* said Maria Alexevna to ber busband- 
a moment later. ** How well she knew bow to take bim I And I wbo, not know- 
ing how to regntice him, (bought that all was to l>egin over again I I even 
thought it a bopeless affair. But she, my Yerka, did not spoQ matters; she oon- 
duct^ them witii perfect strategy. Good girl 1 ** 

** It is ihus that the Lord inspires cbildren," said Favel Konstantinytob. 

He rarely played a part in the family life. But Biaria Alexevna was a strict 
observer of traditions, and in a case like this, of conveying to ber daughter the 
proportion that had been made, she hastened to give ber husband tbe rAU of 
honor which by right belongs to the bead of tbe fomily and the master. 

Favel Konstantinytob and Maria Alexevna installed themselves upon tiie 
divan, the only place solemn enough for such a purpose, and sent Matroena to 
ask Mademoiselle to be good enough to oome to them. 

**Y6ra,^ began Pavel Konstantinytob, '^MikbaH Ivanytdi does us a greal 
honor : be asks your hand. We have answered him that, as affectionate parents^ 
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wa did not wiah to ooeroe you, bat tliat for our part we were pleaaed with hif 
suit like the obedient and wise daoghter that we have always fonnd yon to be^ 
tniflt to onr experienoe: we have nerer dared to ask of God soeh a soitor. Do 
yon accept him, Y^raf ** 

««No,«' said Vto>teh]aL 

«* What do I hear, Y^raF" aied FaTel Konstantinytch (the thing was so dear 
that he could fall into a rage without asking his wiftPs advie*) 

** Are you mad or an idiot? Just dare to repeat wliat you said, detestable rag 
that you arel" cried Maria AIezevna,bedde herself and her fists raised oyer her 
daughter. 

^ Calm yonrsel( Mamma,'" said Y^iotchka, rising also. ** If you tondi me, I 
will leave the house; if you shut me up, I will throw myself out of the window. 
I knew how you would reodye my refosal, and haye considered well all that I 
hare to da Seat yourself^ and l>e tranquil, or I ga** 

Maria Alezeyna sat downagain. ** What stupidityl^ she thought; **wedid 
not lode the outer door. It takes but a second to push the bolt back. Thismad 
creature will go, as die says, and no one will stop her.** 

~ I will not be his wifSi,** repeated the young girl, <* and without my consent 
the marriage cannot take place.** 

"* Ytat, you are mad,** indsted the mother with a stifled Tdcsu 

■* Is it posdbleF What diall we say to him tomorrow F ** added the father. 

"It is not your fault; it is I who refuse.** 

The scene lasted nearly two hours. Maria Alezeyna, forious, cried, and 
twenty times raised her tightly dendied fists: but at each outbreak Y6rotohka 
add; 

** Do not rise^ or I go.** 

Thus th^ disputed without coming to any condusion, when the entrance of 
Matroena toask if it was timeto serye dinner— the cake liaving been in the 
oyen too long dready — put an end to it alL 

■*Beflect untfl eyening, Y6ra, tliere is yet time; recondder your determlna* 
tion; it would be unspeakable foolishness.* 

Then Maria Alezeyna add sometliing in Matroena*s ear. 

"Mamma, you are trying to set some trap for me, to take the key firom my 
diamber door, or something of that sort Do nothing of the kind : it would be 
worse.** 

Again Maria Alezeyna yidded. 

"Do not do it,** die said, addressing the cook. "This Jade Isawfld beast 
Oh I if it were not that he wants her for her fooe, I would tear it to piecea. But 
if I touch her, she Ib capable of self-mutiiation. Oh,wretdi! Oh,8erpentl If I 
could!** 

They dined without saying a word* After dinner Y6rotdika went back to her 
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room. P^vel Koiutantinytdi lay down, aooording to fais habit, to sleep a little: 
bat he did not laooeed, for hardly had he be^n to doze when Matroena in^ 
formed him that the seryant of the miatresa of the house had eome to tak him to 
call upon her instantly* 

Matroena trembled like a lea£ 

WhyF 

And why should she nol tremble F Had she not, without loss of time, told (he 
wife of the mistresses cook of the suit of Mikhail lyanytoh f The latter had oom» 
plained to the second waiting-maid of the secrets that were kept from her. The 
second servant had protested her innocence: if she had known anything, slia 
would have said so; she had no secrets, she told everything. Theoodk*8 wiib 
then made apologies ; but the second servant ran straight to the first servant and 
told her the great newa. 

» Is it possible?'' cried the latter. •'As I did not know it, then Madame does 
not; he has concealed his course from his mother.** And she ran to warn Anna 
Petrovna. 

See what a ftiss Matroena had caused. 

*« O my wicked touguel ** said she, angrily. ** Fine things are going to happen 
to me now I Maria Alexevna will make inquiries.** 

But the affair took such a turn that Maria Alexevna ibrgot to look Ibr the 
origin of the indiscretion* 

Anna Petrovna sighed and groaned ; twice she fainted before her first waiting- 
maid. That showed that she was deeply afflicted. She sent in search of her 
son. 

He came. 

'* Can what I have heard, Michel, be trueF** she said to him in Frendi in a 
voice at once broken and fiirions. * 

** What have yon heard, MammaF ** 

**That you have made a proposition of marriage to that to that • * • 

to that to the daughter of our steward.** 

" It la true, Mamma.** 

"* Without asking your mother's advice F ** 

** I intended to wait, before asking your consent, until I had received hera.** 

** You ought to know, it seems to me, that it is easier to obtain her consent 
than mine.** 

** Mamma, it is now allowable to first ask tiie consent of the young girl and 
then speak to the parents.** 

** That is allowable, for yonF Perhaps fi>r you It is also allowable that sons d 
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good fiunilj duNild mmrrf a one knows not what, and that mothen 

slMHild gire thdr oonsentl** 

"Mamma, she Is not a one fooiM tiol «Aa< ; wlien yoa know her, yon will ap- 
prove mj ehoioeu** 

"When I know herl I flhall never know herl Approve your ch<^oet I - 
forbid yon to fhink of itany longer I I forbid yoo, do yon nnderstandF** 

"Mamma, this parental absolotiem is now somewhat out of date; I am not a 
little boy, to be led by the end of the nose. I know what I am abont" 

" Ah !** cried Anna Petrovna, closing her eyes. 

Though to Maria Alezema, Jnlie, and yte>tohka, MikliaSl Ivanytdi seemed 
stapid and irresolute, it was becanse they were women of mind and character: 
bat here, so far as mind was concerned, tiie weapons were equal, and {pinpoint 
of character, the balance was in £iTor of the mother, the son had quite another 
advantage. Hitherto he had foared his mother firom habit; but he had as good a 
memory as hers. They lx>th knew that he, MOchaA Ivanytch, was the real pro- 
prietor of the establishment. This explains wliy Anna Fetrovna, instead ol 
condng straight to the decisive words, IfartM you, availed herself of expedi- 
enta and prolonged the oonveciadon. But Mikhsil Ivanytch had already gone so 
ikr that he could not recoiL 

" I assure you. Mamma, that you could not liave a better daughter.** 

"Monster! Assassin of your mcHierl** 

"Mamma, let us talk in cold blood. Sooneror later I must many;. now,a 
married man has more expenses than a bachelor. I could, if I chose, marry 
such a woman that all the revenues of the house would hardly be enou^ for us. 
If; on the contrary, I marry this girl, you will have a dutiftd daughter, and you 
can live with us as in tiie past** 

"Be silent, monster 1 Leave met** 

" Mamma, do not get angry, I b^ of yon ; it is not mj feult.** 

" You marry a plebeian, a servant, and it is not your £iult ! ** 

" Now, Mamma, I leave you without Ihrther solicitation, for I cannot suffer her 
to be thus characterised in my presenok** 

"Go, assassin I** 

Anna Fetrovna fiiinted, and Midid went away, quite content at having come 
off so well in this first skirmish, which in afiSOrs of this sort is the most 
important. 

When her son had gone, Anna Fetrovna hastened to come out of her fsdnting 
fit The situation was serious; her son was escaping her. In reply to " I for- 
bid you,** he had explained that the house belonged to him. After calming her- 
self a little, she called her servant and confided her sorrow to her; the latter, 
who shared the contempt of her mistress for the steward*) daughter, advised her 
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to bring ber inflaenoe to bear upon tiie parents.' And tbat Is. wby Anna Petroma 
bad just sent for ber steward. 

*" Hitherto I hare been very well satisfied witb yon, Fayel Konstantinytcb, bat 
intrlgaes* In which, I hope, yon have no part, may set ns serionsly at yarlanee.** 

** Your exeellenoy, it Is none of my doing, God Is my witness.** 

■* I already knew that Miebd was paying coort to your daughter. I did not 
prevent it, for a yonng man needs distraction. I am indulgent toward the fi>llies 
of youth. But I wUl not allow tbe degradation of my fiunlly. How did your 
daugbter come to entertain such bopesF ** 

** Tour excellency, she has never entertained them. She Is a respeotftil girl; 
we baye brougbt Ver^\> in obedienoe.** 

** What do you mean by that F ** 

** She will never dare to thwart your wIlL** 

Anna Petrovna could not belieye lier ears. Was it possible F She could, then, 
relieve herself so ea^y I 

*" Listen to my wilL I cannot consent to so strange, I should say so unfitting, 
a marriage.** ^ 

** We feel that, your ezcellenqy, and Y^rotohka feels it too. These are her own 
words: ^ I dare not, for fear of offending ber excelleo^^.* ** 

** How did all this happen f ** 

** It happened in this wise, your ezoelleney : Mikhail Ivanytcih condescended to 
express bis intentions to my wife, and my wife told bim tbat she could not give 
bim a reply before tomorrow morning. Now, my wifo and I intended to speak 
to you first. But we did not dare to disturb your excellency at so late an hour; 
After the departure of Mikhail Ivanytcb, we said as much to Y^rotohka, who 
answered that she was of our opinion and tbat the thing was not to be ibougbt 
o£** . 

** Tour daugbter is, then, a prudent and bonest girl t ** 

** Why, certainly, your excellency, she Is a dutiM daugbter I ** 

*" I am very glad that we can remain friends. I wisb to reward you Instantly. 
The large room on the second floor, fiusing on the street and now occupied by 
the taQor, will soon be vacant? ** 

** In three days, your excellency.** 

" Take it yourself^ and you may spend up to a bundred roubles to put it In 
good order. Further, I add two bundred and forty roubles a year to your 
salary.** 

<* Deign to let me kiss your hand, your excellency.** 

** Pshaw, pshaw I Tatianal** The servant came running la. 

*' Bring me my blue velvet cloak. I make your wifo a present of it It cost 
one bundred and fifty roubles pt really cost only seventy-five], and I have worn 
it only twice [she had worn it more than twenty times]. This Is for your 
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daughter [Anna PetroTna handed the steward a small watch saoh as ladies 
cany] ; I paid three handled roubles for It [she paid one hundred and twentj]. 
You see. I know how to reward, and I shall always remember yon, always I Do 
not forget that I am indulgent toward the foibles of the young.** 

When the steward had gone. Anna Petrorna again called Tatiana. 

M Ask Mikhail lyanytch to come and talk with me. • • • • But no, I will go 
myself instead.** She feared that the ambassadress would tell her son*s serrant, 
and the servant her son, what had happened. She wished to have the pleasure 
of crushing her son*s spirit with this unexpected news. She found Mikhail 
iTanytoh lying down and twirling his moustache, not without some iuward satis- ^ 
laetlon. 

# ** What brings her here? I hare no preyentire of ikinting fits,** thought he, on 
seeing his mother enter. But he saw in her countenance an expression of dia- 
dainfU triumph. 

She took a seat and said: 

<« Sit up, Mikhan Iranytch, and we will talk.** 

&k» looked at him a long time, with a smile upon her lips. At last she said 
slowly t 

** I am yeiy happy, Mikhail Iranytch: guess at whal** 

**Idonotknowwhattothink,Mamxna; your look is so strange.** 

** You will see that it is not strange at all; look closely and you will dirine, 
periiapa.** 

A prolonged sQenoe followed this fresh thrust of sarcasm. The son lost him- 
self in conjectures ; the mother delighted in her triumph. 

"You cannot guess; I will tell you. It is veiy simple and yery natural; if 
you had had a particle of derated feeling, you would have guessed. Your mis- 
tress,** — in thepreWous conversation Anna Petrovna had manoeurred; now it 
was no longer necessary, the enemy being ^sarmed, — <*your mistress, — do not 
reply, Mikhail Ivanytch, you have loudly asserted on all sides yourself that she 
is your mistress, — your mistress, this creature of base extraction, base educa- 
tion, base conduct, this even contemptible creature** • • • • 

** Mamma, my ear cannot tolerate suchexpressions applied to a young girl who 
is to be my wife.** 

**I would not have used them if I had had any idea that she could be your 
wife. I did so with the view of explaining to you that that will not occur and 
of telling you at the same time why it will not occur. Let me finish, then. 
Afterwards you can reproach me, if you like, for the expressions which I hare 
used, supposing that you still bdieye them out of place. But meantime let me 
finish. I wish to say to you that your mistress, this creature without name or 
education, devoid of sentiment, has herself comprehended the utter impropriety 
of your designs. Is not that enough to cover you with shamef ** 
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•^WhatF WhatdojoQiajF Unishl'* 

** You do not let me. I meant to say that even this creatnre— do yon under- 
stand P even this creatnre! — comprehended and appreciated my ibelings, and« 
after learning fix)m her mother that yon had made a proposition for her hand, 
she sent her father to tell me that she would nerer rise against my will and 
would not dishonor our family with her degraded name.** 

«« Mamma, yon deoeiyeme.** 

^•Fortunately for yon and ibr me, I tell only the exact tralh. She saya 
that* 

But Mikhail lyany tch was no longer In the room ; he was putting on his cloak 
to go out 

** Hold him, PcBtre, hold him ! ** cried Anna Petroyna. 

PoBtre opened his eyes wide at hearing so extraordinary an order. Meanwhfle 
Mikhail Ivanytch rapidly descended the staircase. 

EL 

*« Well ? ** said Maria Alexevna, when her hushand reentered. 
•* An goes well, all goes well, little mother I She knew already, and said to me: 
* How dare yonP * and I told her; * We do not dare^ your exceUenoy, and Y6» 
rotchka has already refhsed him.* ** 

**WhatF What? Ton were stupid enough to say that, ass that you are? ** 
^^Maria Alexevna •».... 

I^Ass ! Basoal ! You have killed me, murdered me, you old stupid 1 Therels 
lone for you ! [the husband received a blow.] And there's another ! [the husband 
IreceiTed a blow on the other cheek]. Wait I will teach you, you old lmbe-_ 
I die I** And she seized him by the hair and pulled him into the room. The 
I lesson lasted sufficiently long, for Storechnikoff^ reaching the room after the long 
I pauses of his mother and the informaUon which she gave him between them, 
yfound Maria Alexevna stQl actively engaged In her work of edueatioB. 

** Why did you not close the door, you imbecile F A pret^ state we are found 
in I Are you not ashamed, you old he-goat? ** That was all that Maria Alex* 
evnafi>undtosay. 

•* Where is V6ra Pavlovna? I wish to see her directly. Is it tme that she 
refbses me P ** said Storechnikoff. 

The circumstances were so embarrasdng that Maria Alexevna could do notii- 
ing but desist Precisely like Napoleon after the battle of Waterloo, when he 
believed himself lost through the incapacitj of Marshal Grouchy, though reaDy 
the fkult was his own, so Maria Alexevna believed her husband the author of the 
eviL Napoleon, too, struggled with tenacity, did marvels, and ended on^ with 
these words: ** I abdicate; do what yon wilL** 
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"•Is Hirne thai jroa refuse me. Y^ca FftTlomaf* 

** I leave it to yon^ooiild I do otherwise than refbse yoaP " 

** V^ra F^TloYsa,! have outraged jonln a oowardly manner; I am gollfy; IniI 
jonrrefosallJllsme.'* And again lie began his eapplicatiooa. 

y^rotehka listened for some minotes; then, to end the painfid interview, she 
said: 

** Mikhail iTanytch, yoor entreaties are useless. Toa will never get my eon* 
senk* 

** At least grant me one lavor. Ton still feel very keenly how deeply I oot- 
ragedyoo. Do not giro me a reply to-day; letmehaTetime to become worthy 
of yoor pardonl 1 seem to yoa despicable, bnt wait a little: I wish to become 
better and more worthy; idd me, do not repel me, grant me time. I will obey 
yon in all thingsl FSerhaps at last yon will find me worthy of pardon.** 

^•Ipityyoa; I see the sincerity of your love Qt is not love,y6zotchka; itb a 
mixture of something low with something p^nfid; one may be Tory nnhappy/ 
and deeply mortified by a woman> refosal without really loving her; love 
foite another thing, — bat Y6rotchka is still ignorant regarding these thin( 
and sheismoyed], — yoa wish me to postpone my answer; sobeit,thenl Bat\ 
I warn yoa that the postponement wiQ end in nothing; lahall never giro yoa^ 
any other reply than that which I have given yoa to-day.** ~ 

** I wiU become worthy of another answer; yoa save met** 

He seized her hand and kissed it rapturoos]^. 

Maria Alezema altered the room, and in lier enthusiasm blessed her dear 
children without the traditional formalities, — that is, without F^vel Konstaotin* 
ytch; then she called her husband to bless them once more with proper soliem- 
nitj. But Storedmikoff dampened her enthudasm by explaining to her that Ytai 
Plavlovna, though she liad not consented, at least liad not definitely refused, and 
that she liad postponed her answer. 

This was not altogether glorious^ but after all, compared with the sitnation oi 
a moment before, it was a step taken. 

Consequently Storechnikoff went back to his house with an air of triumph, and 
Anna Petrovna liad no resonr o e left but fainting. 

Maria Alexevna did not know exactiy wliat to think of Yfootchka, who talked 
and seemed to act exactiy against her mother'*s intentions, and who, after all, 
surmounted difficulties before which Maria Alexevna herself was powerless. 
Judging from the progress of affairs, it was clear that Y6rotchka*s wishes were 
the same as her mother^s; only her plan of action was better laid and, above all, 
more efflective. Tet^ if this were the case, why did she not say to her mother: 
** Mamma, we have tiie same end in view; be tranquiL" Was she so out of sorts 
with her mother that she wished to have nothing to do with her? This post- 
ponementpit was dearto Maria Alexevna, nmply signified that her daughter 
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irifiihed to exdteStoredmikoffli lore and ouike ft Strang eiio«^ to limk doum 
the ledstanoe of Anns Petiofna. 

** She is certainly oren shrewder than I,*" conolnded Maria Alezevna alter mnoh 
reflection. Bnt all that she saw and heard tended to prove the coatnurf. 

** What, then, wonld hare to be done,^ said she to hersdC If Y<6ia reslly 
should not wish to be StorechnikofTs wifef She is so wild a beast tbat ona does 
not know how to sabdue her. Yes, it is altogether probable that this ooncdted 
creattue does not wish Storechidkoff for a hnsband ; in fact, it is lndiq;Nitabla.* 

For Maria Alexerna had too much common sense to be long deeeiyed bj arti* 
ficial suppositions representing Y6rotGhka as an intriguer. 

*' All the same, one knows not what may happen, ibr the devil only knows 
what she has in her head; bnt, if she should marry Storechnikoff, she woidd con- 
trol both son and mother. There is nothing to do, then, bat wait This spirited 
girl may come to a decision after a whiles • • • • and we may aid her to it, but 
pmdentlj, be it understood." 

For the moment, at any rata, the only course was to wait, and so Msxia Atez* 
evna waited. 

It was, moreover, very pleasant, this thought, which her oommoD sense would 
not let her accept, that Tto>tchka knew how to manmuvre in order to bring about 
her marriage; and evexything except the young girFs words and actions wx^ 
ported this idea. 

The suitor was as gentle as a lamb. His mother struggled for three wesks; 
then the son got the upper hand from the £ust that he was Che proprietor, and 
Anna Fetrovna b^;an to grow docile; she expressed a desire to make Yfooldi* 
ka*s acquaintance. The latter did not go to see her. Maria Alexevna tiioaght 
at first that, in y6rotcIika*s place, she would have acted more wisely by going; . 
but after a littie reflection she saw that it was better not to go. *'Ohl she is a 
slirewd rogue I ** 

A fortnight later Anna Fetrovna came to the steward's hersdC her pretext be- 
ing to see if the new room was well arranged. Her manner was cold and ker 
amiability biting ; after enduring two or three of her caustic sentences, Yftrofedi- 
ka went to her room. While her daughter remained, Maria Alexevna did not 
think she was pursuing the best course; she thought tiiat sarcasm should have 
been answered with sarcasm ; but when Y^rotchka withdrew, Maria Alexevna 
instantly concluded : ** Yes, it was better to withdraw ; leave her to her sod, lei 
him be the one to reprimand her ; that is the best way.** 

Two weeks afterwards Anna Fetrovna came again, this time without putting 
forward any pretext; she dmply said that she had come to make a esll; and 
nothing sarcastic did she say in y6rotcIika'*s presencOb 

Such was the situation. The suitor made presents to Y^roteUca through Ifa* 
ria Alexevna, and these presents very certainly remsdned in the lattei^ !^ 
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as did Anna Petroyna^s watob, alwaya excepting the gifts of little ^oe, which 
Maria Alexevna faithfollj delivered to her daaghter as articles which had heeii 
depodted with her and not redeemed ; for it was neoessaiy that the suitor shodld 
see some of these articles ou his sweetheart And, indeed, he did see them, and 
was conyinced that Y6rotchka was disposed to consent; otherwise she would noi 
have accepted his gifts; but why, then, was she so slow abooft ft? Perhaps she 
was waiting nntil Anna Petroyna should be thorongUj softened; this Uionght 
was whispered in Ids ear bj Maria Alexevna. And he contimied to break in his 
mother, as he would a saddle-horse, an occupadon which was not without diarm 
for hiuL Thus Ydrotchka was left aft rest, and ereiTthing was done to please 
her. This watch-dog kindness was repugnant to her; she tried to be with her 
mother as little as possible. The mother, on tlie other hand, no longer dared to 
enter her daughter's room, and when Y^rotchka stayed there a large portion of 
the day, she was entirely undisturbed. Sometimes she allowed Mikhail Ivan- 
ytoh to come and talk with her. 

Then he was as obedient as a grandchild. She commanded him to read and he 
read with much zeal, as if he was preparing for an examination; he did not reap 
much profit from his reading, but nevertheless he reaped a little; she tried to 
aid him by conyersation ; conversation was much more intelligible to him than 
books, and thus he made some progress, slow, Tery slow, but real. He began by 
treating his mother a little better than before : instead of breaking her In like a 
saddle-horse, he preferred to hold her bj the bridleu 

Thus things went on for two or three months. AH was qdet,but only because 
of a truce agreed upon, with the tempest liable to break forth again any day. 
y^rotchka viewed the future with a shrinking heart: some day or other would 
not Mikhaa Ivanytch or Maria Alexevna press her to a decision? For thdr im* 
patience would not put up long with this state of thingSL ju. 

Here I might have invented a tragic climax; In reality there was none. I 
might have put everything into conftision to allure the reader. But, a friend of 
truth and an enemy of subterfhge, I warn my readers In advance that there wiQ 
be no tragic climax and that the clouds will roll away without lightning or 
thundarr or tempests 
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CHAFTSB 8SOOHD. 

The First Ik>Te and Iiegal Haniago. 

I. 

We know bow in former times such sitoations were bronglit to an Issoe: an 
amiable joang girl was in a wortbless family ; and tb^ imposed upon ber a 
lover, disagreeable and bmtal. wbom sbe did not lore. Bat constant assodaUoa 
witb bis betrotbed improred tbe wooer somewbat; be became an ordinaiy man, 
neither agreeable nor disagreeable; bis obedience and gentleness were exem- 
plary. After becoming accnstomed to baving bim near ber. always in a bnmUe 
attitude, and after saying to berself tliat sbe was very nnliappy in ber fimifly, and 
that this bnsband wonld be an improvement, sbe dedded to take bim. 

She liad to overcome a great deal of repugnance when sbe first learned wliat 
it was to give one's self without love ; but, after all, the husband was not a bad 
man, and in tbe long run one gets accustomed to everything; she became an or- 
dinarily good woman, ^ that is, a person who, intrinsically good^bad recondled 
herself to triviality and accommodated berself to a v^getadve lifik That is what 
.became of young girls formerly. 

It was almost the same witb young men, who themselves became as comfiirt- 
able inhabitants of this world as stupidity, selfishness, and triviality could desira 

That is why so few really human men were to be found; of these tbe harvest 
was so small that the ears were not within speaking distance of eadi other.^ 

Now, one cannot live alone all bis life without consuming liimself liy his own 
force; truly human men wasted away and were submerged in material lift. 

In our day it is no longer tbe same ; the number of these human bdngs grows 
continually, and firom year to year the increase is perceptible. As a result Hiey 
become ac^painted with each other, and thdr number increases ftartber on this 
account 

In time ^ey will be the majority. In time, even, they will Im tbe totality: 
then an will be well in the world. 

y^rotcbka in ber individual life knew bow to realize this ideal ; and tiiat Is 
why (witb her permission) I tell ber stoiy. 

She, as I happen to know, is one of the first women whose life was thus ordered ; 
new, beginnings are interesting to Ustory. The first swallow is tbe dearest to 
dwellers in tbe North. 
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Let OS retom to V^ra FaTlofma. The time eeme fiir prepaiingYftotbUufe 
little bretber for college. Flavel Eonstaatinytch Inqidied among hit oolleigofle 
to find a tator wboee prices were low; they recommended a meffical itodent 
named Loponkhoit 

Loponkhoff came fire or six times to give lesaons to his newpnidl befbre he met 
y^rotcfaka. lie stayed with F6dia at one end of the apartments, while she re- 
mained in her room at the other end But as the examinatfons at the Medico- 
Surgical Academy were approaching and he had to study in the mondng,he 
came to give his lessons in the evening. This time, cm his arrifsl, he ibond the 
whole £stmily at tea: the ikther and mother, F^dia, and an unknown person,— a 
yomig girl of large and beantifnl figore, hronaed complexioat black ludr,and 
blade eyes. 

Heir hair was beantiM and thick; her eyeswere beantifkil, yery beaatifid in- 
deed, and qoite of a sonthem type,as if she came from UUle Rossia. One wonid 
haye said even a Caucasian type rather; an admirsble coontenance, which had 
no £stnlt beyond indicating an extreme coldness,— which is not a sonthem trait 

She seemed beaming with health; the redness of her cheeks was wholesome; 
there wonld be no need of so many doctors, were there many sooh oonstitotions 
ashera. 

When she enters society, she will make an impressioB. But what is that to 
meP Snch were Loponkhoif^s reflections as he looked at her. 

She, too, threw heroes upon the teacher who had Just entered. The student 
wasnolongerayonfh; he was a man of a little above the average height, with 
hsir of a deep chestnut color, regular and even handsome features, the jKlud&J<^ 
lieved by aproud an d fearless bearing. ** He is not bad, and ought to be good; 
butlie must bO too B^ious." &liedidnot add in her thoughts ** But what is thai 
to meP* and for the very simple reason that it had not occurred to her that he 
could interest her. Besides, F6dia had said so much to her of his teacher that die 
could no longer hear him spoken of without impatlenoa 

"He is yery good, my dear sister; only he is not a talker. And I told him,my 
dear sister, that you were a beauty in our house, and he answered : * How does 
that concern meP* And I, my dear dster, replied: *Why, ereiybody loves 
beauties,* and he said in return : * AH imbeciles love them,' and I said : * And do 
you not love them, too P * And he answered mes * I have not the time.* And I 
said to him, my dear sister: * So you do not wish to make Y6rotchka*s acquaint- 
ance P * * I have many acquaintances without her,* he answered me.** 

Such was F6dia*s account And it was not the only one; he told others of tha 
same sort, such as this: 

** I told him to-day, my dear rister, that everybody looks at yon when you pass, 
and he replied: 'So much the better.* I said to him: * And do yoa not wish la 
see herP* He answered: *There b time enough for that*** 
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OrliketliiBolilier: 

~ I told him» m J dear dster. what pretty little hands y oa bare, and be anawerad 
me: * Yonare boond to babble. so be St; bot hare you no otber sabjects more In- 
terestingF*" 

Willy nilly, the teacher had learned from F6dta all that he could tell him on 
the anbject of ** hit dear sister ; " he always stopped the little fellow whenever he 
began to babble abontfimnjaffidrs; bat how prevent a child of nine years from 
telUng y oa eyeiytiiing, especially if he lores yon more than he fears y oa. At the 
fifth word yoa may sooeeed in intermpting him, but it is already too late: ofafl* 
dren begin without prefhoe, directly, at the essential; and among the bits of In* 
formation of all sorts apon fiunily aflairs, the teacher had heard snch things as 
these: 

**My sister has a wealthy snitor 1 Bnt Mamma says that ha Sa yery stiqiid.** 
** Mamma also pays coart to the suitor; she says that my sister has trapped him 
Teiy adroitly.* ~ Mamma says: * I am shrewd, bat Y6rotchka is even shrewder 
thanll' Mamma says also: 'We will show his mother the door.*** Andsoon. 
It was natural that, hearing such tilings about each other, the yoong peop!U 
should not feel any desire to become more intimately acquainted. 

We know, moreoTor, that this reserve was natural on Y<6rotchka1s dde; tiio 
degree of her intellectual development did not permit her to attempt to conquer 
this unsociabU savage^ to 9ubdue this bear. Further, for the time being she had 
something else to think of; she was content to be left tranquil ; slie waa like a 
bruised and weaiy traveller, or like an invalid who has stretched himself oat to 
rest and does not dare to make a movement for fear of reviving his paina 
Finally, it was not in accordance with her character to seardi for new acquaint- 
ances, especially among the young. 

It was easy to see why Y 6rotdika should think thus. Bot what was he really t 
According to Fddia, a savage with head fhll of books and anatomical prepara- 
tions, — all the things which make up the principal intellectual enjoyment of a 
good student of medicine. Or had F6dia slandered him F 



No, F^dia had not slandered him; Lopoukhoif was actuallj a student with 
head fuU of hooka^ and what books? The bibliographical researdies of Mazia 
Alexevna wiQ tell us that in due time. LopoukhofTs head was also frill of ahap 
tomical preparations, for he dreamed of a professorship. But, Just as the infoi^ 
mation communicated by F£dia to Lopoukhoff concerning Y^rotdika has glv«A 
an imperfect knowledge of the young girl, there is reason to believe that tiie 
Information imparted by the pupil as to his teacher needs to be completed. 

In regard to his pecuniary dtuation Lopoukhoff belonged to that small ml- 
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noiitj of day stodeoti not malnUdned bj the orowa, who soflbr, DerertiieleH 
ndiher £eoiii hunger nor oold How and whereby do the great minority of these 
atodents live? God knows, of ooorse; to men it is a mystery. Bat it is not 
agreeable to think so moch about people who die of hunger; therefore we will 
only indicate the period during which Lopoukhoff found liimself also in this 
embarrassing situation, and which lasted three yean. 

Before he entered the Academy of Medidne he was well supported by Us 
lather, a small bourgeois of Biazan, who lived well enough for his station: tiiat 
is, his family had stehi^ on Sundays and meat and tea erery day. 

To maintain Ids son in college, starting at the age of fifteen, was difBcult for 
the elder Lopoukhoif; his son had to aid him by giTing lessons. If it was WBt' 
onltinaproYinoialeollege,itwasmuchmoresointhe St Petersburg Aoademy 
of Medicineu ^ 

Lopoukhoff received, nevertheless, during the first two years, thirty-five roubles 
per year, and he earned almost as nauch more as a copyist in one of the quarters 
of the district of Wyborg without being an office-holder. 

If he sufOsred still, it was his own &nlt. 

He had been offered maintenance by tlie crown; but then had gotten into I 
know not what quarrel, whidi cost him a tolerably stem reprimand and a com- 
plete abandonment In his third year his affairs began to take abetter turn; 
the deputy head deik of the police office offered him a chance to give lessons, 
and to these he added others, which for two years had given him at least tlie 
necessaries of life. 

He and his friend Kirsanofl^ a student like Idm, a laborer like him, coaajglkd 
two adjacent rooms. 

The two friends had early become accustomed to depending only on themselves ; 
and in general they acted so much in concert tliat one meeting them separately 
would have taken them for men of the same character. But when one saw tiiem 
together, it then became plidn that, although both were very serious and very 
sincere, Lopoukhoff was a little more reserved, and his companion a little more 
open. For tlie present only Lopoukhoff is before us ; Kirsanoff will appear mm& 
latcK 

Ail tiiat may be said of Lopoukhoff can be repeated of Elrsanoit _ 

At the present stage of our story Lopoukhoff was absorbed by tliis thought: 
How to arrange his life after ending his studies? It was time to think about 
that: there were but a few months left Their projects differed little. 

Lopoukhoff fSslt sure of being reodved as a doctor in one of tlie military hospi- 
tals of St Petersburg (tliat is considered a great piece of good fortune) and of 
obtaining a chair in the Academy of Medidne. 
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As for bdng simpl j a pnctitioner, be did not dream of VL 

It is a Terj carious txait, this lesolution of the mediosl students of tlisse last 
ten yean not to engage in practice. Even the best disdained this predoiis ie» 
source of the exerdse of their art, which alone would have assured thdr exist- 
ence, or accepted it only proridonally, being always rea^ to abandon medicine^ 
as soon as possible, for some auxiliaTy science. Uke physiology, cbemistcy, or 
something similar; MoreoTer. each of them knew that by practice he could bsTO 
made a reputadon at tiie age of thirty, assured himself a more than comfortable 
existence at the age of thirty-five, and attained weslth at fbrty-fire. 

But our young people reason otherwise. To them the medical art is in 
its in^<7. and they busy themselyes less with the art of attending the rick than 
with gathering sdentific materials for future phyddans. Th^ busy themselres 
less with the practice of their art than with the progress of beloved sdeiioe. 

They cry out against medicine, and to it devote all their powers; Ihr it 
they renounce wealth and even comfort, and stay In the hospitals to make 
observations interesting to science; they cut up firogs; they dissect hundreds of 
bodies every year, and, as soon as possible, fit themselves out with chemical 
laboratoriesL 

Ofthdrownpoverty they think litUe. Only when their fiunHies are in strait- 
ened drcumstances do they practice, and then just enough to afford them neo- 
essary aid without abandoning science; that is. they practice on a very small 
scale, and attend only such people as are really sick and as they can treat effeo- 
Urely in the present deplorable state of sdence. — not veiy profitable patlenta as 
ageneral thing. H was predsdy to this class of students that Lopoukhoif and 
Kirsanoff belonged. As we know, they were to finish their studies in the current 
year, and were preparing to be examined for their degrees; they were at work - 
upon their theses. For that purpose they had exterminated an enormous quan- 
tity of ftOgSL 

Both had chosen the nervous system as a specialty. Properly speaking, tiiey 
worked together, mutnaUy aiding eadi other. Each registered in the materials 
of his thesis the facts observed by both and relating to the question mider con- 
sideration. 

But for the present we are to speak of Lopoukhoif only. 

At the time when he went without tea and often without boots, he gave himsdl 
up to some excesses in the matter of drinking. 

Such a situation is very fayorable to these excesses: to say nothing of the foot 
that one is then more disposed to them, one is influenced by the further fact that it is 
cheaper to drink than to eat or dress, and LopoukhoflTs excesses had no other 
causes. Kow he led a life of exemplary sobriety and strictness. 

likewise he liad had many gallant adventures. Once, for example, he became 
enamored of a dandng girL What should he dof He reflected, reflected agaiOt 
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and for a long tlma reflected, and al laat went to find the beanty at her hooaa. 
** What do 70a want?** he waa asked. ^ I am sent hj Connt X with a letter.* 

HIa 8tQdent*8 costume waa eadly mistaken by the servant for thatof aaofllcerti 
amanuensis or attendants 

«* GItc me the letter. Will 70a wait for a repljF" 

«* 8nch waa the Conntli order.* 

The serrant came hack* and said to him with an astonished airs 

**Iam ordered to ask yon to coma in** 

«*AhlisityoQp*saidthedandnggirl; **joii,myardentapplaadarl I often 
hear yonr yoicCv even firom my dressing room. How many times have yon been 
taken to the police station for yonr excess of seal in my honor F* 

-Twice.* 

-That is not often. And why are yon bereF* 

-To see you.* 

- Exactly ; and what thenF* 
-Idontknow.* 

-Well, I know what I want; I want some break&st. See, the table ia laid. Sit 
you down, toow* ^ 

Another plate waa bronghls She laughed at him, and he Could not helpfoUow* 
ing her example. But he was young, good-looking, and had an air of intelli- 
gence; his bearing waa original; so many advantages conquered the dandng 
girl, who for him was yeiy willing to add another to her list of adventures. 

A fortnight later she said to himt 

-Now are you golngF* 

- 1 was already dedrous of doing so, but I did not dare.* 

- Well, then, we part iHendsF * 

Once more th^ embraced each other, and separated in content 
But that waa three years ago, and it was already two yeara since Lopouldioff 
had entirely given up adventures of that sort 

Except his comrades, and two or three professors who foresaw in him a true 
man of science, he saw no one outside the fomilies where he gaye lessons. And 
among them with what reserve t He avoided . fomiliarity as he would the fire^ 
and waa very diy and cold with all the members of these fiimilies, his pupila .of 
course excepted. 

m. 

Thus, then, Loponkhoff entered the room where he found at the tea-table a 
company of which Ytootchka was one. 

-Take a seat at the table, please,* said Maria Alexevna; - MatroBna, another 
enp.* 

-If it ia ibr me^ I do not care for anything, thank jou.* 
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^ MatroBna, we do not want the cap* (What a weU-bronght-vp joimg \ 
Why do 700 not take somethhig P It would not hurt jwk^ 

He looked at Maxia Alexevna ; bat at the aame momenti aa if intentional^ « Us 
^es fell on Y^rotchka, and indeed perhaps it waa intentional. Perfaapa even ha 
noticed that she made a motion, which in Y^rotohka meant x Coold he have 1 
meblnahf 

** Thank yoo, I take tea only at home,** ha anaweied. 

At bottom he waa not snch a barbarian; he entered and bowed with 1 

'*Thi8 girl*8 morality may be donbtfiiV thoaght Lopookhofi; ** bat ahe cer- 
tainly bloBhed at her mother*8 lack of good-breedttng.** 

F^dia finished his tea and went oat with his tator to take hia lesson. 

The chief result of this first interview was that Maria Alexema formed a 
iaTorablo opinion of the yoang man. seeing that her sngar-bowl probably woold 
not snffer much by the change of lessons from morning to erening. 

Two days later Lopookhoff again fonnd the family at tea and again refhsed a 
cap, a resolntion which droye the last trace of anxiety Ibom Maria Alezevna*S 
mind. Bat this time he saw at the table a new personage, an officer, in whose 
presence Maria Alexema was very hnmble. 

•« Ah! this is the soitort** thoaght he. 

The saitor, in accordance witSi the castom of liis station and honso, deemed It 
necessary, not simply to look at the stodent, bat to examine him fh)m head to 
foot with that slow and di8daini\i1 look whkdi Is permitted In people of high 
sodety. 

Bat he was embarrassed in his inspection by the fixed and penetrating gaza of 
the yoang tator. Wholly disconcerted, he hastened to says ^ 

** The medical profession is a difflcnlt one, is it not, Mondear LopoakhoffF ** - 

•• Yery difficalt, dr.** And Lopoakhoff continoed to look the officer la ahe 
eyeu 

StorcGhnikoff, for some inexplicable reason, placed Ms hand on the second and 
third battens from the top of his tnnio, which meant tiiat he was so confhsedthat 
he knew no other way oat of his embarrassment than to finidi his cap of tea aa 
qdddy as possible in order to ads Maria Alexerna Ibr another* 

*' Ton wear, if I mistake not, the nniform of the S— — rcglmentF** 

**res, I serre In that regimen!** 

** How long dnceF ** 

"Nine years.** 

•* Did yoa enter the service In that same regfanentP ** 

**Tbesame.** 

** Have yoa a compai^P ** 

** Not yet (Bat he is patting me throagb an examlnatfon aa if I were 
oxdecs).** 
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~ Ba joa hope to get ft oompao J flooii F ** 

* Not so Teiy 8000.** 

Loponkhoff thoagbt that enough for onoe, and left the suitor alone, after having 
looked him again in the eje. 

«**Tl8 corioQs^" thought Yfrotbhka; '^^tis eoiioos; jes. 'tis enrioos t^ 

This Yfts euriouM meant : •• He behaves as Serge wonld behave, who onee eame 
here with the good Jolie. Then he is not saoh a barbarian. But why does he 
talk so stnmgelj of yonng girls P Why does he dare to say that none bat Im* 
bedles love them P And ••.. why, when they speak to him of me, does he sayt 
* That does not Interest me.* ** 

«y6rotchka,will yon go to the pianoP Mikhail Ivanytdi and I will take 
pleasure in listening to yon,** said Maria Alexema, after Y^rotclikft had pat her 
second cap back upon the tabla 

•VeiywelL* 

''Ibegyoatosingas something, Y^ra FaTloTna,** added Mikhail Ivanytdi, 
gently. 

-Veiywell." 

MTlds very wett means: *I will do It in order to be inpeaoeb*** thoaglitLopoak- 

hoo: 

He liad been there five ndnotes, and, witiioat looking at her, he knew that she 
had not oast a ^gle glance at her suitor except when obliged to answer him. 
Moreover, this look was like those whioh she gave her fiither and mother, — oold 
and not at all loving. Things were not entirely as FMIa liad described them. 
"■For the rest,^ said Lopoukhoff to himself; ** probably tiie young girl is 
really proud and cold; she wishes to enter fiishionable socie^ to rule and 
ahine there; she is di^leased at not finding for tiiat purpose a suitor more 
agreeable to her; but, while despidng the suitor, she ace^ts Ids hand, because 
there is no other way for her to go where she wants to ga Nevertheless she is 
interesting.* v 

«* FMia, make haste to finish your tea,** said the mother. 

** Do not hurry him, Maria Alexevna; I would like to listen a little while,if 
Y£ra Favlovnft will permit^** 

Yta>tchka took the first book of music which fell under her hand, without, 
even looking to see what it was, opened it at hazard, and began to play mechani* 
cally. Altiiough she played thus mechanically and Just to get rid as soon as 
pos^le of the attention of which she was the object, she executed the piece with 
dngular art and perfect measure ; before finishing she even put a little animatioa 
fflto her playing; As she rose, the officer said: 

** But yon promised to sing us something, Y6ra Favlo^oa ; if I dared, I would 
ask you to sing a motive from *Bigoletto.* ** That winter la donna I mobile was 
veiy popular. 
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** Yerj well,** said T^rotcbka, and she sang la donna I moMet after wUdi aba 
rose and went to her room. 

** No, she is not a cold and insensible joang gixL She is interesting..* 

** Perfect! was it notP ^ said AUkliail Iranytch to the student, simply and wiHi* 
oat any look of disdain; (''it is better not to be on a bad footing with sfdritad 
fellows who question yon so coolly. Talk amicably with hioL Why not addreaa 
him without pretension, that he may not take offence P *^ 

** FerfSsct I ^ answered Loponkhofll 

** Are you yersed in musioP'' 

^'Hml Well enough.** 

** Are you a muddan yourself P** 

** In a small way.** 

A happy idea entered the head of liarfa Alesevna, who was listening to tiio 
conyersatlon. * 

** On what instrument do you play, Dmitiy SerguMtehP ** she asked. 

** I play the piano.** 

** Might we ask you to &.Yor uaP** 

••Certainly.'* 

He played a piece, and suffidently welL After the lesson Maria Alexevna 
approached him, told Mm tliat they were to have a little company the following 
evening in honor of her daughter's birthday, and asked him to be good enough to 
comCi 

••There are never veiy many at such companies,** thought he; ••th^ lack 
young people, and that is why I am invited; all the same, I will go, if only to sea 
the young girl a little more closely. There is something in her, or out of her, 
that is interesting.** 

•• I thank you,** he answered, •• I wiU be there.** 

But the student was mistaken as to the motive of this invitation: Maria Aiez- 
^^evna had an object much more important than he imagined. 

r, you certainly know in advance that at this oompany an explanation 
) place between Lopoukhoff and Y to>tchka, and they will Ibim an aifeo- 
' each oilier* 

It had been Maria Alexevna*8 desire to give a grand par^ on the evening of 
y 6rotchka's birthday, but Y^rotchka begged her to invite nobody ; one wished to 
make a public show of the suitor; to the other such a show would have been 
distressing. It was agreed finally to give a small party and Invite only a Ibw 
intimate Mends. They invited the colleagues of Pavel KonstanUnytch (at least 
those of them whose grade and position were the highest), two friends d 
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Maria Alexevna, and the threo young girls with wbom V^rotolika was mosl"- 
intfanafeOL 

Bimniog Us cjes ofrer the assembled goests, Lopoakhoff saw that jeimg people 
were not lacking^ Bj tiie side of each la^j was a young man. an aspirant for the 
tide of suitor or perhaps an aetoal soitiir. Lopoukhoff, then, had not been in* 
Tiled in order to get one dancer more^ For wliat reason, then P After a little 
rciieotion, he remembered tliat tiie invitation liad tieen preceded lyy a test of his 
skin with the ^ano. Perliaps he had been invited to saye the expense of a 
pianist 

** I win npsetyoor plan, Maria AlezenuC* thoogfathe; so approaching Psfd 
Konstantinytdi, he said: 

«*Ii8itnottime^^TelK6nstantiiiyto3i,tomsikeiipa gameof cards; see how 
weaiy tiie old people are getting I * 

"* Of ho w many points F * 

** As yon prefer/* 

A game was forthwith made up, in whioh Loponkhoff Joined. 

The Academy in the ^strict of Wyborg is an institution in wiiidi card-playing 
is a dasdc. In any of the rooms occopied by the crown stadents it is no rare 
thing to see thirty-six honrs* oontinnons playing. It most be allowed that, al- 
though the smns whidi diange hands OTcr the doth are mndi smaUer than those 
staked in Snglish dob-rooms, the players are mnoh more skilfiiL At the time 
when Loponkhoff was diort of money, he played a great deal. 

"* Ladies, how shan we arrange onrsdvesP** said some ona ** Ibar h tour is 
good, bnt then there wiU be seren of ns, and dther one dancer wffl be lacking, or 
a lady Ibr the qnadrffle.^ 

Wlien tiie first game was over, one yonng lady, bolder than tlie others, came to 
the student and odd: 

M Mondeur Lopoukhoii; are you going to dance F * 

^ On one condition,^ said he^ ridng to sdute her. 

^WhatisttF"* 

*« That I may dance the first quadrille with yoo.*> 

''AlasI I am engaged; lamyoursfortheseoondJ* 

Lopookhoff bowed again profoundly. Two of the dancers played Unir h tcwr. 
He danced the third quadriUe with y^rotehka. 

He studied the young girl, and became thoroughly convinced thai he had done 
wrong in bdievfng her a heartiess girl, marrying for sdfidi purposes a man whom 
die despised. 

Tet he was in the presence of a veiy ordinary young girl wlio danced and 
laughed with zest Yes, to T^rotchka^s shame it must be said that as yet she 
waM only a young person fond of dancing. She had insisted that no party diould 
be given, but» the par^ haying l>een made,— a smaU par^, without the public 
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•how which would haye been repng^xumt to h6r,^8he had forgotten lier chagrin. 
Therefore, though Lopoukhoff was now more laTorably diiposed toward her, he 
did not ezactlj understand whj.and sought to explain to himadf the strange 
being before hinu 

** Mondeur LopoukhofiE^ I should never hare expected to see joa danoeL** 

^^WhyP Is it» then, so difficult to dance P** 

** As a general thing, certainly not; Ibr you evidently it Isl* 

•« Why is it difficult for mef *> 

** Because I know your secret, yours and F6dia*8 ; you disdain women.** 

** F6dia has not a yery clear idea of my secret: I do not disdain women, but I 
aToidthem; and do you Imow whyP I have a sweetheart extremely Jealous* 
who, in order to make me avoid them, has told me thdr secret^** 

** You have a sweetheart P ** 

-Tes.** 

** I should hardly have expected that I Still a student and already engagedl 
Is she pretty P Do you love her P*> 

*« Yes, she is a beauty, and I love her mudb.** 

** Is she a brunette or a blonde P ** 

*^I cannot tell you. Tliat is a secret* 
' «*Ifitisasocret,keepit But what is this secret of the women, which she has 
l)etTayed to you, and which makes you shun their society P ^ 

u She had noticed tiiat I do not like to be in low spirits; now, rinoe she tdd 
me thdr secret, I cannot see a woman without bdng oast down; that is wt^ I 
shun women.** 

«* You cannot see a woman without being cast down 1 Iseeyouarenotamastet ^ 

of the art of gallantry.** 

*« What would yon have me say P Ts ^ot ti t'^^^^^J^J^^jfy lylfflJat^ i^^^^t 
onftitows^** """" — 

'* Arewe, then, so much to be pitied P** I 

**Certainly. Youareawoman: do you wish me to tdl yon the deepest dedre 
ofyoursoulP** i 

-Tell it, ten it!** "l^^y 

""Itistlua: 'Uowlwishlwereamanf* Inevermeta woman who had n5lr ^-"^^""^ ' 
that desire planted deep witliin her. How oould it be otherwise P There are the \ 
foots oflife, bruising and erushing woman eveiy hour because she is woman. \ 
Ck)nsequently, she only has to come to a struggle with life to have occadon to eiy \ I 

out: PoorbeingA thai we art^what a misforlune thai toe are women! or ^Aaei \ 
WUhmanitisfu>tlheearnea8withwoTnaf^OT9YerjAmplji * Ah, why am I not a 1 
man I * ** ---^ 

y^rotchka smiled : «« It is true ; eveiy woman may be heard saying thai.** 

^ See, then, how for women are to l>e pitied, since, if the profoundest dedre of 
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\ of them wwo to be realised* there would not reoiaiii s dngle woman in tiie 
worid.** 

- It eeema to be ao.*> flaid Yteotdiks. 

** In the same waj. there would not remain n dngle poor person, if the pro* 
fiKmdest desire of eadi poor person were to be realised. Wnmftii, fliamfni^, aa^ 
*^ ^ yiMi an irynrh as thu pOffTjL*'"^**^ ^^ hxer^ similar desires; now, who ean 
fed pleasure at the sight of the poor P It is quite as disagreeable to me to see 
women, now that I have learned their secret from mj jealous sweetheart, who 
told me on the rerj daj of our engagement. Till then I iiad l>een rery fbnd of 
the socieCj of women; but ^ea I liave been cured of it^ Mj sweetheart cured 



** Slie is a good and wise girl, your sweetheart; yes, die rest of us poor women 
are beings wortliy of ^Cy. But wlio, then, is your sweetheart, of whom you speak 
so erfgrnatJcaHy y * 

** That is a secret which F6dia wffl not repeal to you. Do you know tliat I share 
absolutely the desire of the poor,-^Uiat there may lie no more poverty, and that 
a time may mmrj he it nnarer er fartheri when it will be abolished and whenjsii* 
diaU I m ew h e w c o^or gani«04»^yBtem-of jusgce w hlA will -not 'sntell'ffie exist- 
ebedOfpooifpecpleT*^ "^ 

''No more poor people I And I too haye that desire. How can it be realised P 



Tell me. My thought has given me no information on this subject.* 

** For my part I do not know; only my sweetheart ean teD you that I can 
<Mily assure you that she i s powerful, more powerful tiian jJljOj c wo rld beside. 
a nd thi^ a he desires justjea i But let us come back 16 the starting-points Though 
I diare the hopes of the poor concerning the abolition of porerty, I cannot share . 
tiie^tedre of women, which is not capable of realisation, for I cannot admit that 
whidi cannot be realized. But I haye another desire: I would like women to be 
bound in ties of finendship with my sweetheart, who is coneemed about them 
also, as she is concerned about many things, I might say, about all things. If 
women cultiTated her acquaintance, I should no longer haye to pity them, and 
their derire: 'Ah, why am I not a maul* would lose its justification. Eoc^ 
kn owing h g\women would not have a destiny^worse than that of men.** 

^ Mon^nrLopoukhoffT anolEerqnadrilie I I dedre it absolutely I " 

** I am content?* And the student pressed the young girFs hand, but in a man*^ 
ner as calm and serious as if T^rotohka had been his comrade or he her friend. 
• Whidi, tiienf ** he added. 

••The last** 

«Good.** 

Blaria Alezevna strolled around them several times during this quadrille. 

What idea would she haye formed of theirconyersation,if8he]iad heard it P We 
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who hare heard it fiom end to end will deolare fhtnUj thai audi a co&Tvr* 
sation is a Teiy strange one to ocoor during a qnadrflle. 
Finally came the last qnadrillei 

'* So far we hare talked only of myself** began Lopoukhofi^ ** hot that Is not al 
all agreeable on my part Kow I wish to be agreeable; let us talk aboat yon, 
Y6ra Pavlovna. Do yon know that I had a still worse opinion of yon than yoa 

had of meP But now well, we will postpone that. Only there isone 

r question I should like to put to yon. When is yonr marriage to take place F * 
1 "Never!** 

I *I have been certain of it for the last three hoars, ever since I left the game to 
I danoe with yon. Bat why is he treatedjM your affianced P** 
! *« Why is he treated as my affianced? Why? The first reason I cannot tell 
1 yon, for it woald gire me pain. Bat I can tell you the second ^X-ldtgE-ttSu He 
\ loTes me so dearly. Ton will say that I oaght to tell him frankly what I think 
of oar projected marriage; bat when I do that, he answers: *Ohl do not say 
|! Thatknisme; do not say so I ' ** 

■^Tlie first reason, which yoa cannot tell me, I know; it is that yoor iSunily re- 
/ lations are horribla** 

" For the present they are endurable; no one torments me; th^ wait» and 
almost always leaye me alone.^ 
** Bat that cannot last long. Soon they will press yoo. And then?** 
** Do not be troubled. I have thought of that and have decided. Then I will 
not stay here. I will be an actress. It is a veiy derirahle career. Independ- 
'. encel Independence!** ' 

\ ** And applause.** 

\ *' Yes, that gives pleasure too. ^ Bt- ^^ prlnMpal thfa^ \m faifapnnilnnft^ n«a 

with out feeling the neg d gf a n y nna T haVin ho w T shm il d lik e to l i v e J ** - 

** Good, very good ! Now I have a request to make of you,— that yoa will allow 
me to gather information which wiU aid you to an entrance.** 

^ Thank you,** said Y6rotchka, pressing his hand. ** Do so as quiokly as 
possible. I so much wish to free myself from this humiliating and frightful sitoar 
tion. I said, indeed : * I am tranqaO, my situation is endurable ; * but no, it is not 
so. Do I not see what they are doing with my name P Do I not know what 
those who are here think of me P An intriguer, schemer, greedy for wealth, she 
wishes to get into high society and shine there; her husband will be under her 
feet, she will turn bim about at pleasure and decdve him. Yes, I know all that, 
and I wish to live so no longer, I wish it no longer ! ** Suddenly she became 
thoughtful, and added: ^ Do not laugh at what I am going to say : I pity him 
mudi, fbr he loves me so dearly 1 ** 
** He loves yonP Does he look at you, as I do, for instance P TMlme.** 
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"ToalookalmAiasltankandfliiDple way. KOpjoar look does not oflbnd 
me.** 

** Sea. Yfoi riTloTiiat it is becaoae. • • • . But nerer mind. • • • • And doea ha 
look at yon in that way F ** 

y&notchka bloshed and aaid noUdng. 

"■That means that he doea not love yon. That is not love, 76ra F^vlovna.** 

'•But*'. . • • y^rotohkadid not dare to finish. 

•■ Ton intended to say :« But what is it| then, if itia not loreP* What is itF 
WhatyonwilL But that it iF not love yon will say yooiaelll Whom do yon like 
best? I do not refer now to loTe, bnt fidendship.* 

'■BeallyP No one. Ah» yes, I did happen to meet not long ago a veiy strange 
woman. She talked to me very disparagingly of hersell^ and fbrbade me to oon^ 
tinneinhersodety; we saw eaoh other for a special purpose, and ahe told me 
thatk when I should have no hope left bnt in death, I might apply to her, bnt not- 
otherwises That woman I love mndb.** 

«* Would yon like to liave her do something Ibr you which would be disagreeable 
or injoriona to her F ** 

Yto>tchkasmiled. «* Of course not* 

*«Ko. Well, suppose it were neoessaiy, absolutely necessary to you that ahe 
should do something for you, and dhe should say to you: * If I do that, I shall be 
•nacj miserable mysel£* Would you renew your request F Would yon insist P ** 

«* I would die first** 

** And you say tiiat he loves you. Love I Sudi love is only a sentiment, not a 
passion. What distinguishes a passion firom a simple sentiment? Intensity. 
Then, if a rimple (Hendsliip makea you prefer to die rather than owe your 
liib to trooblea brought upon your friend,— if a simple friendship speaka 
thufl^ wliat, tlien, would passion say, wliich ia a tliousand times stronger P 
It would say: Bather die than owe happiness to the sorrow of the one I love! 
Bather die than cause her the slightest trouble or embarrass her in any way I A 
pasdon speaking tfaua would be true love. Otherwise, not Now I must leave 
yon, y^ra Favlovna; I have said all that I liad to say.** 

yirotchka shook his hand. ** Well, otf reoolr/ You do not congratulate me F 
Today ia my birthday.** ^ 

Lopoukhoffgaveheraitingularlook. '*FSediap8,perhapal** he said; '^if yon 
are not mistaken, so much the better for me I ** 

y, 

*• What! so quickly, and against all expectation !** thought y^rotohka, on find* 
ing herself alone in her diamber after the guests had gone. ^We have talked 
only oncob half an hour ago we did not know each other, and already we are ao 
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Indmatel How strangel ** No, it is not strange at all« Y^rololikiL Men lika 
Lopoaklioff luiTO magio words whidi draw to them ereiy ii^ored and oatraged 
being. It is thdr stoeeiheari who wliispers soch words to them. And what 
is strange indeed, Yftrotchka, is that yon shoald be so ealm. Love is thought t> 
be a startling feeling. Yet yon wHl sleep as cslmly and peacefully as a little 
chfld, and no painful dreams will tronble yoor dombers; if yoa dream, it will 
be oidy of childish games or dances an^d smiling laoea. t 

To others it is strange; to me it is not Tronble in lore is not lore itself; iff 
there is trouble, that means that something is wrong; fi>r lore itself is gay an^* 
carelessL ^ 

** Yes, it is Teiy strange," still thonghl yta>tohka; *aboat the poor, abonl 
women, about lore, he told me what I had alres^y thought; 

••Where did I find it P InbooksF 

•* No; for everything in them is ezpreased with so mudi doubt and reserre that 
one belieTea she is reading only dreamsL 

** These things seem to me dmple, ordinary, Ineyitable in fiiot; it seems to me 
that without themlifb is impossibles Yet the best books present tiiem as incap- 
able of realization. 

••Take Georges Sand, for instano?; wliaft goodness! what morality I but on^ 
dreams. 

•• Our novelists are sure to offer nothing of the Idnd. Dickens, too, has these 
aspirations; but he does not seem to hope for their reslization; being a good 
man, he dedres it, but as one who knows that it cannot come to pasai Why do 
they not see that lifo cannot continue without this new justice, which will tolerate 
neither poverty nor wretchedness, and that it is towarda such Justice that we 
mustmarchP They deplore the present, but they believe in its eternity, or UtOs 
shortof it If they had said what I tliou^g^t, I should have known then that the 
good and wise think so too, whereas I thought myself alone, a poor dreamer and 
inexperienced young girl, in thus thinking and hoping for a better order I 

** He told me that his sweetheart inspires all who know her with these ideas 
and urges them to labor for thdr reslization. This sweetheart is quite ligiit; 
but who issheP Imustknowher; yes, I must know her. 

••Certsinly, it will be very fine when there shall be no more poor people, no 
more servitude, and when everybody shall be gay, good, learned, and happy.** 

It was amid these thoughts that Ytootdika foil into a profound and dreamless 
deep. No, it is not strange that you liave concdved and dieridied these sublime 
thoughts, good and inexperienced V^rotchka, although you have never even heard 
pronounced the names of the men who first taught Justice and proved that it must 
be realized and inevitably will be. If books have not presented these ideas witt 
deamess, it is because they are written by men who caught glimpses of these 
thoughts when th^ were but marvellous and ravishing Utopias; now it lias been 
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demonstrated that Uicj can be realized, and other books are written bj other . 
men« who show that these thooghts are good, with nothing of the marrellous "' 
abont them. These thoughts. V^rotchka, float In the air, like the perfome in the 
fields when the flowers are in bloom ; ^bey penetrate ererywhera, and yon hare 
even heard them from yonr dmnken mother, telling yon that one can lire in this 
world only by falsehood and robbciy; she meant to speak against yonr ideas, 
and, instead of that, she developed them; yon hare also heard them from the 
shamelees and depraved Frenchwoman libo drags her lover after her as if he ^ 
were a servant, and does with him as she wilL Yet, when she comes back to her- 
self, she admits that she has no will of her own, that she has to indulge and 
restrain herself^ and that sodi things are very painfoL What more coidd she 
desire, living with her Serge, good, tender, and gentle P And yet slie says: Even 
of me, unworthy as I am, sndi relations are nnworthy. It is not di£Sciilt, Y^ 
lotchln, to sliaiB yonr ideas. Bat others have not taken tiiem to heart as yoo' 
have. It is well, but not at all stranga What can there be strange, indeed, in 
joor^wlah^ to bfrf^ne snilJinilU f Thai desire is not an extraordinaxy disoovexy ; ; 
it is not an act of heroism; it is natural. Bnt what is strange, Y^rotchka, is* 
tiiat there aro men who liave no sodi desire though they have all others, and who 
would, in Ihot, r^ard as strange the thoughts under the influence of which you 
fidl asleep, my young friend, on the first evening of your love, and that, after 
questioning yourself as to him whom you love and as to your love itselC you 
think that all men should be happy and that we should M them to become 
so as fiist as possiblOi It is very natural, nevertheless; it is human; the dmple 
words,** I wish Joy and happiness,** mean, ** It would be pleasant to me if all 
men were Joyous arid happy ; ** yes, Vftrotdika, it is human ; these two thoughts 
are but one. You are good, you are intelligent; but excuse me for finding 
nothing extraordinaiy in you ; half of the young girls whom I have known and 
whom I know, and perhaps even more than half— I liave not counted them, and 
it matters little, there are so many of Uiem--are not worse than you; some there 
are— pardon me for saying so— who are even better. 

Lopoukhoff believes you a marvellons young gfrL What is there astonishing in 
that P Ue loves you,— and that is not astonishing either. It is not astonishing 
that he loves you, for you are lovable^ and if lie loves you, he must necessarily 
believe yon suck "^ 

TL 

Maria Alexevna had loitered about Lopoukhoff and Y^rotchka during their 
first quadrille ; during the second she could not do as much, for she was entirely 
absorbed in the preparation of a repas h lafourehette^ a sort of improvised sup- 
per. When she had finished, she looked about for the tutor, but he had gonei 
Two days later ha returned to give bis lesson. The 9amaw»r was brought, as 
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always during tiie lesson. Maria Alexema entered the room where the Uitor 
was bosy with F6dia to call the latter, a duty which had hitherto been Matres- 
na*s; the tator» who, as we know, did not take tea, wished to remain to coRed 
F^dia^s copy-book ; but Maria Alexevna insisted that he should oome with them 
a moment, for she had sometliing to say to Iiim. He consented, and Maria Alex- 
erna plied him witii questions concerning F6dia*8 talents and the ooUege at 
which it would be best to place him. These were yeij natural quesUons, bot 
were they not asked a little early f While putting them, she begged the tutor to 
take some tea, and this time with so much cordiality and ai&bility that Lopouk- 
hoff consented to depart from his rule and took a cup. V^rotchka had not 
arrired ; at last she came; she and Lopoukhoff saluted each other as if notUng 
had occurred between them, and Maria Alexevna continued to talk about F6dia. 
Then she suddenly turned the conversation to the subject of the tutor himself, 
and began to press him with questions. Who was heP What was he P What 
were his parents P Were they wealthy P How did he liyeP What did he think 
of doing P The tutor answered briefly and vaguely: He bad parents; th^ 
lired in the countiy; they were not rich; he lived by teaching; he should 
remain in St Petersburg as a doctor. Of aJl that nothing cam& Fin<fing him 
so stubborn, Maria Alexevna went straight to buirinessL 

** You say that you will remain here as a doctor (and doctors can live hersb 
thank Godt); do you not contemplate fiimily lifo asyetP Orhaveyou already 
a young girl in vicwP** 

What should he say P Lopoukhoff had almost foigotten already the sweetiieart 
of his fancy, and came near replying, «* I have no one in view,** when he said to 
himself : ** Ah I but she was listening, then.** He laughed at himself and was 
somewhat vexed at having employed so useless an allegoiy. And th^ say that 
propagandism is uselessi Go to, then! 

See wliat an effect propagandism liad hadnpon this pure soul disposed so littia 
toevill She was listening I HadsheheardP Well, it was of little consequence. 

''Tes, I have one,** answered Lopoukfaolt 

■* And you are already engaged?* 

"Yes.» 

*" Formslly P Or is it rimply agreed upon between youP* 

••Formally." 

Poor Maria Alezevnat She had heard the words, « my sweetiieart/> "your 
sweetheart,"* ••Hove her much,** ••she is a beauty.** She had heard them, and 
for the present was tranquil, believing that the tutor would not pay court to her 
daughter, and for this reason, the second quadrille not disturbing her, she had 
gone to prepare the supper. Nevertheless, she had a desire to know a littie mors 
circumstantially this tranqmlizing stoiy, 

Lopoukhoff replied clearly, and, as usual, briefly. 
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« ** layonr sweetheart beantifUr** 

** Of extraoxdinaty beantj/* 

~Ha8 she a dowxyP" 

**Not at present; bat she is to reoeive an Inheritaiioai^ 
/* A large inheritance F ** 

•• Very larger*' 

"HowmuehP** 

"Veiynmch." 

•• A hundred thoosandf* 

**MiiohinQreu* 

~Wen,how mnch^flienP" 

** There is no occasion to say; it la enough tiiat it is laxg*^* 

** In money?** 

"Inmon^alsa* 

** In lands perhaps* as wellF* 

« And in lands as well.** 

•SoonF** 

-Soon.** 

** And when will the nnptials take plaoeF** 
' ••Soon." 

-Yon do well, Dmitry Sergn^tch, to many her before she has reoefred hef 
inheritanoe; later she wonld be besieged lyy suitors.** 

**Toa are perfectly rights" 

«*Biit how does it happen that God sends her soch good fortone withoot aaj 
one haying fonnd it out F ** 

*« So it is: scarcely any one knows that she is to recelye an inheritanoei** 

** And yon are aware of itF** 

-Tea.** 

••BnthowF** 

* WlqTf certainly; I haye examined the docoments mysel£** 

••YonrselfF*» 

•«MyseI£ It was tiiere that I began.** _ 

••ThereF** 

**0f course; no one in possesden of his senses would yenture fiur without 
authentio documents.* 

** Yes. you are right* Dmitxy Sergnditoli. But what good fortune I you owe it 
probably to the prayers of your parentsF** 
••Probably.** 

The tutor had pleased Maria Alexeyna first by the fact that he did not take 
tea; he was a man of thoroughly good quality; he said little: hence he was not 
a giddy fellow ; what he said, he said well, especially when mon^ was in quae- 
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tion; bill after ihe found out that II waa absolatalj ImpoaAla finrUmlo paj 
oonrt to the danghtera of the fkmfllea where he gare leeaona. he became a god* 
send incapable of orer-eatimation. Toong people like him rarelj haye aoc^ 
diaracterislica. Hence he waa entirely aatdsfactoiy to her. VHiat a podtiTO 
man t Far firom boasting of having a ridi aweetheart, he allowed, on the eon- 
traijv erery word to be drawn from him aa if bj foieepa. He had had to look 
long for thia rich aweetheart And one can well imagine how he had to comrl 
her. Yes, one may safely say thai he knows how to manage hia affidra. And he 
began by going stndghl to the doeoments. And how he talks! **Ko oneia 
possession of lus senses can ad otherwise.* He is a perfbol man. 

V6rotehka at first had dlffieolty In suppressing a smile, bol little by littla it 
, dawned upon her — how ooidd it have been otherwise— it dawned upon her that 
Lopoukhofi; although replying to Iklaria Alexema, was talking to her, Y(6rotdika» 
"and laughing at her mother. Was this an illaslott on Y^rotxdika^s parti or waa it 
really soF He knew, and she foond out later; to ns it is of little coose^enee; 
we need nothing but ikota And the fiictwas that Ydrotelika, listening to Lopook- 
holl^ began by smiling, and then went seriously to thinking whether he waa talk* 
ing not to Maria Alezema, but to her, and whether, instead of Joldng, he waa 
not telling the truth. Maria Alexema, who had all the time listened aerioiadty 
to Lopoukhof^ turned to Y^rotohka and aaids 

** Y^rotohka, are you going to remain finever absorbed and silent P Now that 
you know Dmitiy Sergu6iteh, why do yon not ask him to play an accompaniment 
while you ring ?** These words meant: We esteem you highly, Dmitiy 8er- 
gu6itoli, and we wish yon to be the intimate friend of our famify; and yoa,Y6- 
rotclika,do not be afraid of Dmitiy 8eigu6itdi ; I will tell IfikhaillTaiiyteh that 
he already baa a sweetheart, and Mikhail Ivanytch will not be jealous. Thatwaa 
the idea addressed to Y6iotdika and Dmitiy 8eigu6itdw--fi>r already in Maria 
Alezevna^s inner thoughts he waa mA**iheiuior^ but Dmitiy SeiguAitcli^— and 
to Maria Alezeyna henelf these words liad a third meaning, the most natural 
and real: We must be agreeable with him; thia aeqnaintanoe may bo uaelUI 
to us in the friture, when this rogue of a tutor ahall be rich. 

Tids was the general meaning ofMariaAlezevna's words toMariaAIflzema, but 
besides the general meaning diey had also a special one: After baring flattered 
him, I will tell liim that it is a burden upon us, who are not rich, to pay a rouble a 
lesson. Such are the different meanings tlutt tlie words of Maria AlezoFua had. 

Dmitiy 8ergu6itch answered that he waa gc^ to finiah the lesson and that 
afterward he would willingly play on i 
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Tlioagli the words of Maria Alexenui had different meanlnji:!, none the leas did 
Ihflj have resnlts. As regards their special meaning^^ that ia, aa r^arda the 
lednotion in the price of the lessons,— Maria Alexema waa more saocessfhl than 
ahe conld hope ; when, after two lesaona more, ahe broached the snbject of their 
poverty, Dmitry Sergn^itch haggled ; he did not wish to jidd, and tried to get 
a trekhraubhvy (at that time there were atill trdJiroubloTya, cdna worth serenty- 
fiye copedka. If yon remember) ; Maria Alexema herself did not count on a larger 
redaction; bnt, against all expectation, she succeeded in reducing the price to 
dx^ copecks a lesson. It must be allowed that this hope of reduction did not 
seem consistent with the opinion she had formed of Dmitiy 8cTgu6itch (not ol 
LoponkhoflE; Init of Dmitiy SerguMtch) aa a crafty and avaridoua fiUow*- A 
coretous IndiTidual doea not yield ao earily on a queation of money aimply 
because the people with whom lie is dealing are poor. Dmitry Sergo fei tch 
had yielded; to be logical, then, ahe must disenchant herself and see in him 
nothing bnt an imprudent and oonsequently harmital man. Certainly ahe would 
have come to tliia conclusion in dealing with any one else. But the nature of man 
la soch that it iaTeiydifficnlt to Judge his conduct by any general rule: he is so 
fond of making exceptiona in hia own fiiTor! When the college secretaiy, 
Ivanoff, aasures the college councillor, Itsu Ivanytch, that he ia devoted to him 
body and soul, Ivan Ivanytoh knows, as he thinks, that absolute doTotion can be 
found in no one, and he knowa ftirther that Ivanoff in particular haa JSve Umes 
$M hia awn father and thua surpassed Jyan Ivanjtoh himself who so fkr has sue- 
oeeded in selling his fiither but three times; yet, in spite of all, Ivan Ivanytch 
believes that Ivanoff is devoted to him, or, more properly speaking, without be- 
Uevhig him, he is inclined to look upon him with good-will; he believes him, 
while not believing in him. What would youP There is no remedy for this 
deplorable incapacity of accurately Judging that which touchea ua personally. 
Maria Alexevna waa not exempt from this defect, whidi especially distinguishes 
baae, crafty, and greedy Individaala. Thia law admits exceptions, but only in two 
extreme cases,— either when the individual ia a consummate scamp, a transcen- 
dental aoamp, ao to speak, tiie eighth wonder of the world of rascality, like All 
Pasha of Janina, Jezzar Pasha of Syria, Mahomet Ali of Egypt, who imposed 
upon European dlplomata (Jezzar on the great Napoleon himself) aa if they had 
been children, or when knavishness haa covered the man with a breast-plate so 
solid and compact that it leavea uncovered no human weakness, neither ambitbn, 
nor passion for power, nor self-love, nor anything else. But these heroes of 
knaviahness are very rare, and in European countries scarcely to be found at a]]« 
tiie line art of knaveiy being alrea^ spoiled there by many human weaknesses. 
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Therefore, wlien an J oneBhowByoaAoraffykiukTeaDdsaji: **• There Is a mas 
who cannot be imposed npon/> bet hfm ten roables to one. without hesitatioa, 
that, although joa are not crafty, yon can impose on him if joa desire to ; with 
eqasl promptness bet him a hundred roubles to one that for some special thing 
he can be led bj the nose, for the most ordinary trait, a general trait, in the 
character of crafty men, is that of letting themseiyes be led by the nose in some 
special direction. Did not Lonis Philippe and Mettemich, for instance, who are 
said to have been the shrewdest politicians of their time, allow themselTes never- 
theless to be led to their rain, like sheep to the pastoreP Napoleon I was crafty, 
much craftier than they, and is said to hara had genlna. Was he not neatly 
stranded on the island of ElbaP That was not enoogh lor him ; he wished to go 
forther, and succeeded so well that that time he went to St Helena. Bead 
CSiarras's history of the campwgn of 1816, and be moved by the seal with which 
Napoleon deoelTed and destroyed himself I Alas I Maria Alezema too was not 
exempt from this unfortunate tendency. 

There are few people whom great perfection in the art of deceiving otiiers 
prevents from being deceived themselves. There are others, on the contrary, 
and many of them, whom a simple hones^ of heart serves to surely protect 
Ask the Yidocqs and Yanka Cains of all sorts, and they will tell you that there is 
nothing more difiicult than to deceive an honest and sincere man, provided he has 
intelligence and experience. Honest people who are not stupid cannot be i 
seduced individually. ' But they have an equivalent defect,— that of being subject ] 
to seduction en fnosse. The knave cannot capture them individually, but coUeo-i. 
tivdy they are at his disposition* Knaves, on the contrary, so easy to deceive I 
individually, cannot be duped as a body. That is the whole secret of universal j^ 
history. 

But this Is not the place to make excursions into universal history. When one- 
undertakes to write a romance, he must do that and nothing else. 

The first result of Maria Alexevna'*s words was the reduction In the prioe of 
tiie lessons. The second result was that by this reduction Maria Alexevna was 
more than ever confirmed in the good opinion that she had formed of Lopoukhdf 

- as a valuable man; she even thought that his conversations would be uselbl to 

- Y4rotchka in urging her to consent to marry MlkhaO Ivanyteh; this deduction 
was too difficult for Maria Alexevna ever to have arrived at it herself but a speak* 
ing fact occurred to convince her. What was this fact ? We shall see presentiy. 

The third result of Maria Alexevna^s words was that Yto>tchka and Dmitry 
Sergu^itch began, with her permission and encouragement, to spend much time 
together. After finishing Us lesson at about eight o^clock, Lopoukhoff would 
stay with the Bosalskys two or three hours longer; he often played cards with 
the mother and father, talked with the suitor, or played Y6rotdika*s accompani- 
ments on the piano ; at other times Yteotohka pl«yed and he listened ; sometimes 
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hB dmplj talked wiUi the young girl, and Maria AlexeTna did not fnterlbro willi 
tiiem or look at them askance, thongli keeping a atriot watch over them nerer- 



Certainly 8he watched them, although Dmitry Serga6itoh was a Teiy good 
yonng man; Ibr it is not for nothing Chat the proverb says: The occasion makes 
the thiet And Dmitry Sergo^itch was a thie( — not in the blameworthy, bnt the 
praiseworthy sense; else there wonld have been no reason for esteeming him 
and cnltiTating liis acquaintance. Mnst one associate with imbeoflesP Yes, 
with them also, when there Is profit in It Now, Dmitry Sergn^tch having 
nothing yet, association with liim coald be sought only for his qualities, — that Is, 
for his wit, his tact, his address, and his calculating prudence. 

If every man can plot harm, all the more a man so Intelligent. It was necessary, 
then, to keep an eye on Dmitry Sergu6itch, and that is what Maria Alexevna did, 
alter keen reflection. . All her observations only tended to confirm the Idea that 
Dmitry SerguMtoh was a positive man of good Intentions. How, for Instance, 
could any one see In him the propensities of love? _«^ 

He did not look too closely at V^rotchka^s bodice. There she is, playing j 
Dmitry Sergu6itdi Ustens, and Maria Alexevna watches to see If he does not cast 
Indiscreet glances. No, he lias not the least Intention I He does not even look at 
Y6rotchka at all; he casts his eyes about at random, sometimes upon her, but 
then so simply, openly, and coldly, as If he had no heart, that one sees In a moment 
that he looks at her only out of politeness, and that he Is thinking of his sweet- 
heart's dowry ; his ^es do not inflame like those of Mikhail Ivanytch. _ 

How else can one detect the existence of love between young people? When 
they speak of love. Now th^ are never heard to speak of love; moreover, they 
talk very littie with eadi other; he talks more with Maria Alexevna. Later Lo- 
ponkhoff brought books for 7)6TOtchka. 

One day, while Mikhafl Ivanytch was there, YArotchka went to see one of her 
friends. 

Maria Alexevna takes the books and shows them to Mikhafl Ivanytdu 

'*Look here, Mikhail Ivanytch, this one, which is In French, I have almost 
made out mysdf: ' Gostinala.^ ^ Thatmeansa manual of self-instruction In the 
usages of society. And here is one in German; I cannot read it** _ 

«• No, Maria Alexevna, It is not 'Gostinaia;* It is destiny."* He said the word 
In Russian. 

«* What, then. Is this destiny? Is It a novel, a ladies* orade, or a dream-book?** 

••Let us see.** Mikhsll Ivanytch turned over a few pages. 

«« It deals with series;! it Is a book for a satNiiil.* 

• ^Mfliiato to ttM BoMlaa afolvaleat of Um Vktteb word tofoi^ iBMDli^ dnv^ 
SorffitiToly fkihiooaUo loeloCy. 
tSerfM-papor^BottjaliBttiMl. TbobookwMOoiiiidlnairi«8oflUII>otll^r** 
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**Series? I andentand. Ittreatooftniiisfenof inoii^.** 

-Hiat'sit" 

•* And this one in German P ** 

Mikhail iFanyteh read slowly ; ^ On Religion, hj Lndwig,** —by Looia Foa^ 
fceenth.* It is the work of Looia XIV; this Louis XIV waa a king of naiie^ 
father of the king whom the present Napoleon aoooeeded.** 

**Then it is a pioos book." 

** Fiona, Maria Alexevna, yon baTO said It^** 

"Yeiy well, Mikhail Ivanytch; although I know that Dmitry Seignditcb Is a 
good yonng man, I wish to «^ *<fi t« tnw»oc«nfy | o distrost evenrbody I ** 

""Snrely it is not lore that lain his head: bot in any case I thank yon fiir tlda 
watchMness.** 

*« It conld not be otherwise, Mikhail Ivanytch; to watdiiathedotyofamother 
who widies to preserve Iier daaghter> pori^. That ia what I think. Bnt of 
what reli^n was the king of Fhmce f ** 

** He was a Catholic, natarally.** 

''But his book may conyert to the religion of die Papists F " 

<*I do not think so. If aCaitholic archbishop had written it, he woold try to 
conyert, it ia imnecessaxy to say, to the religion of the FSapisla. Bat a king cares 
nothing aboot that; a king, as a prince and wise politidan, wishes piety dmply." 

That was enough for the moment Maria Alexeyna could not help seeing tfiat 
Mikhail Ivanytch, while haying a narrow mind, had reasoned with mndi Jnalioe; 
neyertheless, she wished to place the matter in the clearest light Two or tiirea 
days later die suddenly said to Lopoukhofl^ who waa playing carda with her and 
Mikhaniyanytch: 

'*Say,Dmitry Sergn6itch,I haye a qoestioa that I wish to ask yoa: did the 
taXhia of the last king of Fxnnce^ whom the present Napoleon aoooeeded, ordam 
baptism in the religion of the Fapistaf ** 

** Why, no, he did not ordain it, Maria Alexeyna.** 

^ And is the religion of the Papists good, Dmitry Seigotitohf ** 

"* No, Maria Alexeyna, it ia not good. And I play the aeyen of cDamondsL** 

** It was out of curiodty, Dmitry SerguMtch, that I asked you that ; though mil 
an educated woman, I am interested just the same in knowing things. And bow 
much haye you abstracted from the stakea, Dmitry SerguAitdi f ** 

** Oh, that's all right, Maria Alexeyna; we are taught that at the Academy. It 
is impossible for a doctor not to know how to play.** 

To Lopoukhoff these questions remained an enigma. Why did Maria Alexeyna 
want to know whether Philippe £galit6 ordained baptism in the religioa of the 
FapIstsF 

•lAdvlf T^ontMb. wtem Om offlsv la Us ilnplldtjr bad MflBtiata with Itfdi nr^ 
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May not Maria Alezema be ezeosed if she ceases now to watch the student? 

He did not cast indiscreet glances; he confined liimself to looking at V^rotehka 

openly and coldly, and he lent her pions books : what more conld one ask f Yet 

Maria Alexevna tried sUU another, test, as if she had read the ''Logio** whidi I 

rtoo learned by heart, and wliidi says that ** the observation of phenomena whidi 

I appear of tliemselves should be verified by experiments made in accordance with 

I a ddibenite plan in order to penetrate more deeply into the mysteriee of their 

1 rdationa.** 

She arranged this test, as if she had read the story told by Saxon, the gramma* 
riaa, of the way in which th^ pot Hamlet to the test in a fbrest with a yonng 
gliL 

YQL 

TEST ▲ JJL UMMLKTm 

One dxj Maria Alexevnasaid, whOe taUngtea, that she had a severe headadie; 
after liaving drank the tea and locked np the sogar-bowl, she went to lie down. 
Ytootdhka and Loponkhoff remained alone in the parlor, which adjoined Maria 
Alexevna^s sleeping-chamber. A lew moments later,thedck woman called F6dia. 

^ Tell yonr sister that their conversation prevents me firom sleeping; let them 
go into another room; bat say it politely, in order that Dmitry Sexga6itdi may 
not take oflfonce; he takes snch care of yonl ** F6dia did the errand. 

"^Let ns go into my room, Dmitry Sergnfiitdi,'" said Y^ra Favlovna, ** it is some 
^stance from the chamber, and there we shall not prevent Mamma from sleep- 
ing." 

That was predsdy what Maria Alexevna expected. A quarter of an' hoar 
later she approached with stealthy step the door of Y^rotchka^s chamber. The 
door was partly open, and between it and the casing was a crack whidi left 
nothing to be desired. There Maria Alexevna applied her eyes and opened her 



And this Is what she saws 

Y^rotdiln^s room had two windows; between the windows was a writing- 
table. Near one window, at one end of the table, sat Y6rotdika; she was 
knitting a worsted waistcoat for her fiither, thos strictly carrying oqt Mari» 
Alexevna^s recommendation. Near tlie other window, at the other end of the 
table, sat Loponkhoff : supporting one dbow on the table, he held a cigar in ids 
hand, and had throst the other hand into Ids podcet ; between him anck Y^rotdika 
was a distance of two archines^* if not more. Y^rotchka looked prindpally at 
hor knitting, and Loponkhoff looked principally at his dgar. A dispodtiaa of 
affairs csloolated to tranqniliaeu 

^Tvo end «m4IiM Ami. 
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And tlilf Is what the liewd: 

• • • «*And is it thi]s»tlieii,t2i8llife mut ber^gaxdedf* Siidi wws Um 
first words that reached the ears of Maria AlezemiL 
«« Yes, y^ra Fkyloma, predselj thus.** 

aP)|-*>oh'f^l ^^Tl<^ ff^lil mpti arfl flinnnfuwa >IjA > t w ■«y>iip M. it m .^^ f^ IpiY f m ^ 

•*They are right What are called elevated sentiments, ideal asptrattons, 
all thatyin the general coarse of afiairs, is absolutely noil, and is eclipsed by 
individaal interest; these Tciy sendments are nothing bnt self-interest dearly 
understood.** 

« Bnt yon, for example, ^ are yon too flins goTemed F ** 

** Hoir else shonld I be, Y6ra Payloyna? Just condder iriiat is the essential 
motive of my whole life. The essential business of my life so ikr has ^n^ fft ed 
in study; I was preparing to be a doctor. Whydidmyfkthersendmetocollegef 
Over and over again he said to me: *Leam,Mitia; when yonliave leamed,yoo 
will become an office-holder; yon will support ns, myself and your mother, and 
yon will be comfortable yourselil* That, then, was why Istudied ; if th^ had not 
had that interest in view, my £Either vrould not have sen4 me to school : the flunlly 
needed a laborer. Now, for my part, although science interests me now, I should 
not have spent so much time upon it if I had not thought that' this expense would be 
.largely rewarded. My studies at college were drawing to an end; I influenced qy 
father to allow me to enter the Academy of Medicine instead of becoming an 
office-holder. How did that happen P We saw,myfiither and I, that doctors 
live much better than government functionaries and heads of bureaus, above 
whom I could not expect to rise. Tliat is the reason why I entered the Academyt 
— the bope of a bigger piece of bread. If I had not had that interest In view« I 
should not have entered." 

** But you liked to learn at college, and the medical sciences attracted you F ** 

'^Yes. But that is ornamental; it helps In the achievement of success; bol 
success is ordinarily achieved without it; never without interest as a motives I 
LoTcof sdence is only a result ; tJ^e-eaaqodUd^terest^ I 

«* Admit that you are right All &i» actions that I understand can be explained " 
by self-interest But this theory seems to me very cold.** 

*' Theory in itself should be cold. The mind should judge things coldly.* 

"•ButitispitQess.** 

** For senseless and mischievous fimdes.* 

** It is very prosde.** 

^Tha poetic form is not suited to sdenoSi* 

" gto this theory, which I do not see my w%t to aeccjpt, condemns men to aeoM, 
pitiless, prosaic lifbP ** ' ^ "^^ 

* "ITd; YSfa~ Pavlojnaa^ tikis theory is cold, bgt JltaaflheacUMin to proqm 
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WBimtli. Hatchef are cold, die side of the box againat wUdi we eerakih them 
iic61d«&gots are oold ; but the fire which prepares warm nourishment fbr man 
and keeps him warm none the less springs from them; this theory is pitiless, 
bat by following it men cease to be wretched objects of the oompasdon of the 
\ Idle. The lancet mnat not yidd; otherwise it would be. seceaaaiy. Jto.4ii^'the 
patient, 'Mio would bd UOBtt the bettor for our compassion* This theory is pxosaio. 
2^ but it reveals the real motives of life; now. poetry is in the truth of life. Why 
is Shakspere a very great poet? Because he has sounded remoter depths of lift 
than other poeCa." 

<«Well,Itoo shall be pitiless, Dmitry SerguMtch,** said Y^rotchka, smiling ; 
** do not flatter yourself with the idea that you have had in me an obstinate oppo- 
nent of your theory of self-interest, and that now you have gained a new disciple. 
For my part, I thought so long before I ever heard of you or read your book. 
But I believed that these thoughts were my own, and that the wise and learned 
thought differently; that is why my mind hesitated. All that I read was contrary 
to what went on within me and made my thought tiie object of blame and 
J. — sarcasm. Nature, life^ intelligence lead one way; books lead another, saying: 
^4^0 This is bad, that is base. Do you J mow, the objeettons which I have raised seemed^ 
\J j to me a linl e ridiculou s.^ ^' 

^ * xney are Indeed ricH cdous, V4ra Favlovna." 

** But.** said sue, iaxigtiSSg^''^^ irci paying each other very pretty complimentSf 
On one side: Be not so proud, if you please, Dmitry Sergu6itolL On the other: 
You are ridiculous with your doubts, Ytai Favlo?na I ** 

**AhI Test** said he, smiling also^^we have no interest in bdng polite toS 
each other, and so we are not.** % 

** Q^wwi^ Tim^f ly fl/>»»gnAu^i^ * poi» aro fgolsts, aro tfaeyno tf There, you have 
talked about yourself; now I wislTtoXalk A lilOeirBout n^selC** 
** Ton are perfectly right; evfiiy one thinks of himiwlf flrat*** 
** See if I do not entrap you in putting some questions to you about mysell** 
••So belt** • 

•* I have a rich suitor. I do not like him. Should I accept bis proposal F** I 
M Calculate that which is the most useful to you.** w 

* That which is the most usefbl to me? Tou know I am poor enough. On 
the one liand, lack of sympathy with the man; on tiie other, domination over 
liim, an envisble position in society, mon^, a multitude of adorers.** 
** Wdgh all considerations, and dioose the course most advantageous Ibr yon.** 
** And if I should choose the husband*s wealth and a multitude of adorers t * 
** I shall say that you have chosen that which seemed to you most in harmony 
with your interests.** 
•* And what will it be necessary to say of me F " 
~K you have acted in oold blood, after reasonable deliberation upon the whole 
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subject, it will be neoessaxy to say that 70a have actedin a reaaonable mannert 
and that joa probably wfll not oomplain.** 

** Bat will not my choice deserve blame f ** 

** People who talk nonsense may say wES they win ; bnt people who hare a 
correct idea of life wUl say tbat yon have acted as yoo bad to act ; if your action 
bsoch and snch« that means that yon are soch an individoal that you conld not act 
otherwise nnder the circomstances; they will say that your action was dictated 
by the force of eventSt and that yon had no other cbdoe.*' 

** AndjiaUame will be cast uj^jug^jggjmMf ^ 

■* Who has a right to blame the conseqoences of a fiict^ if the £ust eodstaP 
Yoar person nnder given circomstances is a fiu^; yonr actions are tlie neceasaiy 
V consequences of this fbct, conseqnences aridng fix>m the nature of things. Ton 
are not responsible for them ; therefore, to blame them would be stupid.** 

'* Soyou do not recoil from the consequences of your theory. Then,Islia]l not 
deserve your blame, if I accept my suitor's proposal?** 

•* I abould be stupid to blame yoo.** 

** So I have permlodon, perhaps even sanction, peiliaps even direct advice to 
take the action of wldch I speakP** 

** The advicftJajdwaya tJie same recalculate that whickJa. Qsefiil-4o- joa^-pto^^ 
vided you fo llow th is advice, you wUl be sanctioned.* 

**t thank you. No^,nmyi%r8omtfin'attS^ErureMttled. Let us return to the 
general question with wldch we started. We began with the propodtlonUliaft 
man 4igts by th e force of event s, that jiis actions are determ ined ^y tly jnflnnnnss 
undev which theyoromr. " If itronger^inflaencea overoQgiQ^thgrjf^ th^tahQwalhai 
" weliive chang eT^^rfit*^"" ; wh^n the action is one of.real importance^ 
pytivcs ar^call ed interests and thdr p la y in ip fl i n ft it"**^^""^^** ^" '^^^^"Intiin i 
o f Sterei ta. an<^ ^nngygnAnfiy p«n nlrrnTtf "2^ ^y«JMsan af hi s inteiest ~ 
QurJd eas correctlvf ** ' 

** Correctly enough.** 

** See what a good scholar I am. Now this special question concerning actions 
of re al importanc e is exhausted. But in regard to the general question some 
difficulties yet remain. Your book says that man acts ftom necessity. But there 
are casea where it depends upon my good pleasure whether I act in one way or 
another. For example, in playing, I turn the leaves of my music book ; some- 
times I turn them with the left hand, sometimes with the right Suppose, now, 
that I turn with the right hand ; might I not have tunicd them with the leftP 
Does not that depend on my good pleasuref ** 

** No^ y^ra Pavlovna ; if you turn without thinking about it, you turn with the 
hand which it is more convenient for you to use. There is no good pleasure In 
that. But ifyou say :*I am going to turn with.the right hand,* yon will tars 
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with the light hand under the inflaence of tliat Idea; now that Idea sprang not 
ftom joor good pleasure^ bat necessarily from another thonght" 

Here Maria Alexevna stopped listening. 

"^Now th^ are going into learned qnestions; those are not what I am 
after, and ftirthermore I care nothing about them. What a wise* positire, I might 
say noble, yonng man I What prudent rules he instils in Y^rotdhka^s mind! 
That is what a learned man oan do: when I say these things, she does not listen, 
she is offended ; she is Teiy obstinate with me, because I cannot speak in a learned 
way. But when he speaks in this way, she listens, sees that he is right, and 
admits it Tea, it is not fiir nothing that they say: * Knowledge is light, and 
ignorance darkness.*^ If I were a learned woman, should we be where we aref 
I should have lifted my husband to the rank of general ; I dmuld have obtained 
a podtion for him In the quartermaster's or some similar department ; I should 
haye made the contracts myself^ for that is no budness for him ; he Is too stupid. 
Would I hare btdlt such a house as this F I would hare bought more than a thou* 
aandllresL 

«AsltiaIcannotdolt. 

» One must first appear In (he sode^ of generals In a ikvorable light, — and I, 
how could I appear in a fEiYorable light? I do not speak French I 

"* Hiey would say : * She has no manners ; she is fit only to bandy Insults on 
the Place Sennaia.* And they would be right Ignorance Is darkness. Know- 
ledge Is light The prorerb is a true one.** 

This conyersation, to which liaria Alezema had listened, produced In her. 
then, the definitiye conviction that the intenriews between the two young peoplt 
were notonly not dangerous to yto>tohka (she had been of that opinion Ibr some 
time), but that they would be even useftil to her in inducing her to abandon, as 
her mother desired, the foolish ideas which she had adopted as an inexperienced 
girl, and In thus hastening her marriage to Mikhail lyaiqrtok 

DL 

The attitude of liaria Alezema towards Lopoukhoif is not without a certain 
eomio ride, and Maria Alezema Is represented here under a somewhat ridiculous 
light But really It is against my will that things present themselyes In this 
aspect If I had seen fit to act in accordance with the rules of what we call art, 
I should haye carefully glided oyer these incidents which giye the romance a tinge 
of the vaudeville. To hide them would haye been easy. The general progress of 
the story might well be ezplained without them. What would there haye been 
astonishing if the teacher had had opportunities (without entering into relations 
with Maria Alezema) to talk, were it only rarely and a little at a time, with the 

^ A BoMlaa 9io?«%b 
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f^'ot Alt fh< ifiiCt S4f'^- 

joang girl, in the fEimlly where he gave lessons F Is it neoessaty to talk a great 

deal to make love spring ap and groir f Maria Alezerna^s aid has been whoUj 

onnecessaiyto the results thathayefoUowed (lie meeting of the two young peoplei 

^But I tell this stor y, not to win a reput a ggn ni a n inii ii M t iTti n t, ' l (ii l J iiiit ii It 

^^hapBgnfi jl As a nQveliag 77"nm srrrrr U l i m ii ii i lll iii r ii f ii ii f nf nn th a i tnun h t hs 

le^do fthe co mig 

r My.^3eEerm!nation to tell things, not in thi^ Aarfpflfc "^^j, N* V^. *^^iy ftfiftn^^y 

/ occurred, causes me still anothe r embarrassment : I am not at all contented to 

havelEraHs^lttLuvjja'mpreseiit^sKima ridiculous light by her reflections upon 

the sweetheart which her &noy had pictured as Lopoukhoff ^s ; by her ikntastle 

way of guessing the contents of the books given by Lopoukhoff to Vdrotohka; 

by her questions about Philippe Egalit6 and his pretended Papist absolutism and 

about the works of Louis XIV . Every one is liable to mistake ; the errors may be 

absurd, when the individual tries to Judge in matters of whidi he is ignorant; 

but it would be unjust to infer firom the blunders of Maria Alezevna that these 

were the sole cause of her favorable attitude towards Lqpoukhoit No, her queer 

ideas about the rich sweetheart and the piety of Philippe Egalit6 would not hare 

obscured her good sense for a moment, if she had only noticed anything suspidoua 

r in Lopoukhoff *s acts and words. But he so conducted himself that realty there 

was nothing to be said. Though naturally bold, he did not cast indiscreet glances 

ataveiy pretty young girl; he did not follow her assiduously; he sat down 

without ceremony to play cards with Maria Alexevna without betraying any sign 

that it would give him greater pleasure to be with Y^ra ; when left with Y^ra, 

he held such conversations with her that Maria Alexevna regarded them as the 

1 expression of her own thought Like her.he said tha t self-interest is the mo tive 

' of human actions ; that there is no sense in g;etting an^iy with a rascal aiy^ ra. 

minding him of the principles of honor, inflffmTitj][j[ff_flTjT.rtif^^l fffrtntnaifflrrdftliftft 

^ witii th6 l&tig_flarhi£^5wg;^alufia^^m press yya of fi lr< ?g p?stanjsgy ; that, given 

h&lndiviSuality, he could not help being a rascal, and that to pretend otherwise 

I would bean absurdity. Yes, Maria Alexevna had reason to think that she had 

' found in Lopoukhoff a kindred spirit 

But here is Lopoukhoff seriously compromised in the eyes of an enlightened 

public from the very ikct that Maria Alexevna sympathizes with his way of look« 

ing at things. Not wishing to deceive any one, I do not hide, as I might hav« 

^one, this circumstance so injurious to Lopoukhoff *s reputation; I shall even go 

[^fiirther and explain that he really deserved the friendship of Maria Alexevna. 

From Lopoukhoff *s conversation with Y6rotchka, it is plain that his way of 

looking at things might appear better to persons of Maria Alexevni's stamp than 

' to those holding fine ideas; Troptinlrhnff unw thiiijB:fl in thf> atrpftct whJoh thty-prft- 

« sent.jto the ma ss j)f ma nkind^.minna>tfaose holding lofty Meaa. 

If Maxia Alexevna could rejoice at the thoughts that he had voiced regarding 
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y^rotdika*! projected marriage, he» on lus side, oonld have written beneatb the 
dniiiken nsorer^s confession : T^is is true. The resomblanco in their aedons is 
BO great that enlightened novelists holding noble ideas, jonrnalists, and •other 
pablio teachers have long since proclaimed that individoals like Loponichoff are 
in no wise distingnlshable from indiTidnals like Maria Alexema. If writers so 
enlightened haye thns Tiewed men like Loponkhoff, is it for us to blame Maria 
Alezevna for coming to the same conclusions about this Lopoukhoff that our best 
writers, thinkers, and teachers have arrived atP 

Certainl J, if Maria AlezeTua had known only half as much as our writers 
know, she would have had good sense enough to understand that LopouiLhoff was 
no companion for her. But, besides her lack of knowledge, she had still another 
fjr excuse: L opoukhoff, in his conve rsati ons, never pursu ed Ids reflec tions to thd r . 
iL eondijsion s, no t j)eing of those amateurs who try veiy hard to inspire in, Maria' 
V. Alezevnas the high thoughts in whicii thej takeddlght th^mselves^. He had good 
sense enough'liolVo^d^ He and sh^ 

underslood'iacts in the same way and reasoned accordingly. Being educated, he 
was able to draw from &cts certain inferences never dreamed of by people like 
Maria Alezevna, who know only their habitual cares and the routine aphorisms of 
every-day wisdom, proverbs, maxims, and other old apoth^ms efusdem fariwB. 

J If, for instance, in talking with Y^rotchka, he had undertakdu to explain what he 
meant by ** self-interest,^' Maria Alexevna probably could have seen that his idea 
of self-interest was not exactiy the same as her own; but Loponkhoff did not 
explain himself on this point to the usurer, nor even to Y^rotchka, the latter 
knowing his meaning from the books which had occasioned their conversation. 
On the other hand, in writing ■* This ia true ^ under the confisssion made by Maria 
Alexevna when drunk, Loponkhoff would have added : ** Fitfj 3VhfiTf«n, by yvur 
own admission, the new order of things will bebetter than, the old,, we should ..^ 
not opposejthose who Joyfully and devotedly labor to establish it As for the 
stupidity of the people, though it is indeed an obstacle, you .will admit that 
men woijd soon become wise it then saw.thaUt waafor thdr. advantage, to be- 
comea oi a fact which (h ei^ hasa^otyetbeea able4o^ereeivevyoi^ will admit also 
thatithas not been possible for them to leara to reason.^ .Give them this possi- 
bHit y, andy oh win jee^flaLthorjwgi haste^to profit by it'' " - - - - 

But the conversation with Maria Alexevna nevefwentlo that point, not from 1 
reserve, although he was reserved, but simply from good sense and the same feel- 
ing of propriety which prevented him from talking to her in Latin or entertaining 
her with accounts of the progress recentiy made in medicine, whioh would have 
rtnterested him only. He had good sense and delicacy enough not to torment people i 
I with discourse beyond their grasp. 

I say all this only to Justify Maria Alexevna^s oversight in not understanding 
in time what sort of a man Lopoukhoff was, and not at all to justify Lopoukhoil 
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HimBelt ^ o JBiti^ L o pofiH ioffn uiild uut jw i g65D Uibig r^Why F ThalyoadttJl 
see later, reader. Thos ejyho, withoat Jqg ti fi rJ T i i g Mm, w «i M l ik^r lWw n n ug ti f ea of 
hmnanitj, to excuse bim, oonld sot do bo. For \nstM\t^ fht^f[A^% ff^ \n Ma _ 
excbuseTMt lf(rtfrtfB"Tt!c)cl^M o f the na toral jKa^ceg^jtopncb i'** < ' ^ < ' ^1 

atances^hiclf dispose one to aoeept tHe^materiflTTBtio ^*»y ^f Itrfflring at thin^. 
Bat with mesndian excuse Sa not a TaKdone ^ _Mapv Qthpr ^Mahmm^ lo^iii t^^ 
materialism, aa, forl&slaDCfiJttLernfafh'pTnat^^ In aborts 

all the sciences. Is that to say that all the geometere, astronomera, histoiiana, 
eisonOmiBtBrjnilSta, pablioists, and other savants are materialists f Yeiy ftr 
firom that. Loponkhofif conld not then be Justified, ii^ ^mpiigrfotiafia p^w^pi^ 
wh o do not jng Hfy ii]m mi^ht gay farther InJuaLfijgcD se that he ia not jentboaly 
withontpraisewnrthy qnalftipss TolontarilyauduJbmly^be decided Jtqjrenpiooo 
.theadTantage84ndpierece0.Q§tJSLMchJhj^^^ .ocdar; 

I to jyork for t he benefit of othe r8^findinff.in the plpaaiT A T*>giiTt^'TTg firftin tftimPtrff 
IhiaAW^^ &htMisi^iii dhiMMJ) the good and pretty yoong girl with whom he 
baa fallen inloVe he regaf3i§ with so {in^ an eye tliat there are not many brothera ' 
who so regard thdr sister. Bnt to this latter excose it wonid be necessary to 
reply that, generallyjBp^Uig, there is no man entirdy without a:ood qnalitlea. ^ 
andih at the materialists, whatever the jOm^nBeTflrA aiPTAja w^^^^^f^TilfTtT, find aro (AQfl y ^ 
y fehown by that very fact to be low and iminopd men why iqyst never bfi flTf*n«^, ^ ' 

jdnce to €s;.Qiise them wonld be to compromise with jaatgri^ism.^^ ^ So,_not jina t" 
y ^fnvJ^jtnxi^itQfr^YTpj^X^^ And there Js no^lopger any rogm tg 

stigmatized the T»»*'^y»a'>p^ - p, t??^v p jnade gnnh^ jn^ghpwjp ^ Qf jp<^i^ftTi(p ^pt \ ^^**t - 
acter in these latter days in the cgc a of goo d men« na ateri<\iig^^ ^r m^ f^u± *^ 
defend any one fiomtheir-blame Js-Pseless an d to lend attention to thehr worda at - 
• least aDpecfloona. 

X. 

\ The quesdonaa to what ia the troe way of looking at things certainly waa not 
the prindpal object of y^rotchU*a interviewa with LoponkhofL Aa a general 
thing they talked very little with each other, and their long conversationa, whioh 

' occurred bnt rarely, tnmed on general questions alone. They knew farther that 
they were watched by two very experienced ejea. Conseqnaitly they aeldom ez« 
changed worda on the subject which most interested them« and, when they did, 
it was usually while turning the leavea of musie hooka. 

It ahould be said also that the subject which so preoccupied them and about 
which they hd so little chance to talk waa not, aa may be supposed, tiie c x p r e a* 
sion of their inmost feeling. Of this feeling they had aaid not a word ainoe the 
vague phraaea of thdr first interview, and they had no time to discuss it during 
such momenta aa they were able to seize in which to talk firedy and whidi were 
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entlraly devoted to Yfootdbka^ssitaatioiL HowoonldsheefloapefroniitF How| 
oonld she get a fooUiold oil the etageP Thej knew that the theatre presenti ^ 
many dangers for a young girl, bat that these dangers might be avoided by 
76rotehka*s firmness. ^ ^ 

Nevertheless one day Loponkhoff said to V^rotchka : 
**I advise yon to abandon the idea of becoming an aetcess.** 

••WlqrF* 

** Beoanse it vronld be better for yon to many yonr soitor.** There the oonver- 
^ sation stopped. These words were said at the moment when Y^rotchka and he 

were taking their mnsio books, he to play, she to sing. Y6rotchka became very 
sad and more than once lost the time, although singing a very well known piece. 
While looking for another piece, Y^rotchka said: "I was so liappy I It is very 
hard for me to learn that it is impoedble. I will tske another course; I will be 
a governess." 
Two days later she said to him x 
^ * I have Ibnnd no one who can secore me a place as governess. Will yon do it 

yonrselA Dmitry SergQ6itch P I have only yon to ask.** 

** It is very mifortonate that I have so few acquaintances to aid me. The ikmt- 
lies where I have given and stfll give lessons are all relatively poor, and the 
people of their acquaintance are almost as badly ofll No matter, I will try." > 
4^^ '* My friend, I take all your time, but what am I to do P** 
* ** Y6ra Pavlovna, my time is not to be spoken of when I am your friend." 

Y6rotchka smiled and blushed ; she had not noticed that her lips had substituted 
L the name ** My friend," ibr that of Dmitiy Sergo6itdi. 

r Loponkhoff smiled too. 

\ **Ton did not intend to say that, Y6ra Pavlovna. Withdraw the name if you 

regret having given it" 

** It is too late^— and then • • • • I do notregretit,^ replied Y^rotdika, blushing 
more deeply yet 
** You shall see, if opportunity offers, that I am a fidthfid friend." 
^ Th^ shook hands. 

Such were their first two interviews after the fiunous Boirh. 
\ Two days afterwards appeared in the *« Journal of Police" an announcement 

that a noble young girl, speaking French and German, etc, dedred a place as 
governess, and that inquiries concerning her could be made of such a functionary 
at Kolomna, Rue N. N., house N. N. 
Lopookhoff did indeed have to spend much time in Y6rotchka^s matters. He 
^ went every morning, generally on foot, from Wyborg to Kolomna to see the < 

frmctionary of his acquaintance who had consented to do him a service in this | 
connection It was a long distance, but Loponkhoff had no friends in his position 
nearer to Wyborg : for it was necessary that this friend should satisfy many oon- 
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ditions; among other things essential were a deoent hoose, a weU-regolated 
hoosehold, and an air of respectability. A poor boose would have presented the 
governess in too disadvantageous alight; unless the person reoommending had 
an air of respectability and lived, at least apparently, in comfort, no good opinion 
would have been formed of the young girl recommended. His own addressf 
What would have been thought of a young girl who had no one to answer for 
her but a student I Therefore Lopoukhoff had much to do. Jifter getting from 
the fbnctionary the addresses of those who had come to find a governess, ho 
started out to visit them : the AmctioDaiy told them that he was a distant rela- 
tive of the young person and only an intermediaiy, but that she bad a nephew 
who would not faQ to go in a carriage the next day to consult with them more 
fully. The nephew, instead of going in a carriage, went on foot, examined the 
people closely, and, as goes without saying, almost always found something 
, which did not suit him. In this fiimfly they were too haughty; In another the 
mother was good, the fkther stupid ; in a tliird it was just the reverse; in stlU 
another it would have been possible to live, but the conditions were above y6- 
rotcbka^s means ; or else English was required, and she did not speak It ; or else 
they wanted not exactly a governess, but a nursery-midd ; or again the people 
suited, but they were poor themselves, and had no other room for the governess 
than the diildren^s chamber, where slept two large girls, two little boys, a 
nursery*maid, and a nurse. 

The advertisement was kept In the ** Journal of Police,** and applicants con* 
tinned to call on the functionary. Lopoukhoff did not lose hope. He spent a 
fortnight In his search. Coming home on the fifth day weary after his long 
tramp, Lopoukhoff threw himself on the sofii, and Kirsanoff said to him : 

** Dmitry, you no longer work with me as you did. You disappear every 
morning and one evening out of two. You must have found many pupils. Bui 
Is this the time to accept so many? For my part, I desire to give up even those 
that I have. I possess seventy roubles, which will last during the remaining 
three months of the term. And you have saved more than I, — one hundred rou- 
bles, it seems to me.** 

**Even more,— one hundred and fifty roubles; but It Is not my pupils dial 
keeps me, for I have given them all up save one : I have bu^ness on hand. After 
I have finished it, you will have no more reason to complain tliat I lag behind 
you In my work.** 

"^ What, then, is the burinessP** 
^ "' This : in the family where I still give lessons, an excessively bad fiimQy, there 
' is a very remarkable young girl. She wishes to become a governess and leav« 
her parents, and I am searching for a place for her.'* 

** She Is an excellent young girlP* 

•*Oh!yes!»* 
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"•mswenttiieii. Saaidi.** 

And tbA OQiiTenNition ended them _ 

Wellf Messrs. Kirsanoff and Loponkhoff^ leuned men (liat yon are, yon hayei 
not ihoDgbt to remaik that which is most remarkable. Admit that the qualities 
which yon seem to prize most are good; but are th^ all? WhatI Kirsanolf 
has not even thought to Inqnire whether the young girl is pretty I And Lopouk- 
hoff has not thought to say a word about itl Why did not Kirsanoff think to say 
to his friend: ^ Have you, then* fallen in love that you take such an interest in 
herF" And it did not occur to Lopoukhoff to say : *« She interests me much ; ** 
r^, if he did not wish to say that, he at least fSdled to ward off sudi a conjecture 
^ , > *^^^ by saying: *'Do not think, Alexander, that I have fallen in. love.^ They both i 
'-'* ^^s*** 'rethought that, when the delivera ncg^o fn person from a dangerous situation waain . 
<^ ^ t^w qn ^on.lt was of ve ry littlftTnir^^^"*^ -iirhofiii*^ fiii> pi>np/^«'a f^/^^ x^^u K^opHftii^ .' 
I A^en thnpg^i^ j»r y^njr^ ^Jftlinc girVs ffiftft, f ift4 rtill-litffff whfthitf-ffnt-wfiff-in IffTJMtr 
L not^The idea that this was their opinion did n ot even oc cur to.t]iem ; tKi^wp^ 
' notaware^ofl^TBnnithJititprcc^ For the rest, does this 

noTprovelotiie class of penetrating readers— to which belong the minority of 
ssthetic liUhtUeurSt who are endowed with exceptional penetration — dg^thia 
not piOTe,JLs&JiJIialJ^irsapoff and Lopoukhoff were dry people, absolu tdy wi^ i 
Ant f Jtft •« ^thetie vdn P " That' wagllti&^&q^f&^bn^''fogaS^li\xi avety short • 
time since among the assthetic and transcendental litUraUurs. Perhaps they still 
use it. No longer associating with them, I cannot say. Is it natnia l that voun ^ 
pe ople as devoid as they of taste nnd heartshould otherwise JnterestAerngglves 
ina young g lrtf— Gertainly^^ a re w i l ho ut the «stfaetio- sen t iment According 
to those who have studied the nature of man in circles endowed with the CMthetie 
senUmerU even to a greater degree than our narmalien t tstkeUe lUUriUeur^^Tam a^ 
people Jn^ud^ a case^should speak of woman from4i(^wd;gjlagaa,fitanteoia^ ^ 
Soit TKas b eoD, and so, g^demenj^ llstill is.^^Butjaot„ ainon o^youthjgQrthyj»Lthe 
ttamA. TtSt?iByie aTstrangeyon U^ gentlemen 1 

XL 

^ Well, my friend, have yon fiyund nothing yet ? ** 

^Notyet, Y6raPavlovna; but do not lose courage, keep up your hope.^We 
shall finally find a suitable place.** 

*« Oh, ifyou knew, my friend, how hard it is for me to stay here I Aslongas I 
saw no posdble way of deliverance from this perpetual humiliation, I forced my« 
- self into a sort of excessive insensibility. Now I stifle in this heavy and putrid 
atmosphere.** 

^Fbtienee, Vtea Fkvlovna, we shall find something.** 

Sudi conversations as this occurred at intervals for a week. 
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Toflfldaj* 

^ F^tienoe. V6ra PaTloma, we shall find sometUii^** 

**M7 firiend, what an embarrassment for yonf How mnch time lostf How 
shall I repay yon? ** • 

** You will repay me, my firiend, if you do not take offence* 

Loponkhoff stopped and became confbsed.* Y^xotchka glanced at him; he 
had really said what he intended to say, and was awaiting a reply. 

**Bnt why should I take offence? Wliat hare yon done f** 

Loponldioff became still more confhsed and appeared distressed. 

•« What is the matter, my friend P ** 

** Ah! yon did not notice itF ** He said this in a yexy sad tone, and then hmrst 
ont laughing. ** Ah ! how stnpid I must be I Paxdon me, my friend I * 

~ But what is the tronbleP"* 

** NotMDg. Yon have already repaid me. 

''Ob, thati What a queer man yonarel Well, so be it, call me sa** 

The following Thursday witnessed the test h la Eamltt according to Saxon, the 
Grammarian, after which Maria Alexema relaxed her supervision a littleu 

Saturday, after tea, Maria Alexema went to count the linen which the laundresi 
liad Just brought 

''It looks, my friend, as if the afikir was about to be arranged.** 

"Yes? Oh! so much the better I And let it be quickly. IbeUeyethatlshooU 
die if this should last longer. But when and how? ** 

" All will be decided to-morrow. I am almost certain of it* 

'* Tell me about it, then.** 

"Be calm, my friend, you may be noticed. There you are, leaping with J(iy» 
and your mother liable to come in at any moment 1 * 

"But you came in younelf so radiant with Joy tliat Mamma looked at you fiir 
a long time.** 

"Therefore I told her why I was gay; £>r I tliought it would be better totdl 
her, and so I did say to her: 'I have found an excellent place.*** 

"Insufferable that yon are! you give me all sorts of adyioe, and not a word 
have yon told me yet Speak, then I ** 

" This morning Kirsanoff— that, you know, oiy friend, is my comrade'ls 
name—** 

" I know, I know; speak, spesk quickly.*' 

" You prerent me yourself^ my firiend.** 

" Indeed ! Still reprimands instead of reasonable speedL I do not know what 

^Pttrbapt Um SDfnih TMderwfll b« M a loMto«id«ntndLopoiildioirtoooiiftiiloa«BlaM 
thai Um words nnderad hum tad on a prvriou p«g« m ■' mf WmA " bavt la Cte oili^aal a 
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I than do with yoa; I would put j<m on your knees* if it were not impoeaiblo 
here; I order yoa to kneel when you get home, and Kirsanoff shall write mo 
whether yon have done proper penance.** 

** So be it, and I will keep silenoe uitil I have dono my penance and been 
pardoned.** 

** I pardon, hut speak qnid^y, insufferable ! " 

" I thank yon. Yon pardon me, Y^ra PavloTna, when yoa are the goilty one 
yoorselC Yoa are constantly interrapting;** 

** y^ra PavlovnaF What do yon mean by thatf Why do yoa no longer say 
myfriendf^ 

'«Itisapanishment,myMend,that I desired to inflict opcm yoa; I am an 
irritable and serere man.** 

** A panishmentf Yoa dare to inflict ponishments on mot I will not listen 
to yoa.** 

-Yoa will not f» 

** No, I win not What more is there to hear? Yoa have told me almost all, — 
that the affidr is nearly finished, and that tomorrow it will be decided ; yoa know 
no more than that yourself today. What coald I hear f Au revair^ my friend 1 ** 

** Bat listen a little, my friend; my friend, I beg of yoa.** 

** I do not listen, and am going away.** She came back neyertheless. ** Speak 
quickly, and I will interrupt yoa no more. Ah, if yoa kxiew what Joy you hare 
caused me I Giye me your liand. See how heartQy I shake it** 

** And tears in your ^es whyf ** 

** Thank yoa, thank yon] ** 

■* This morning Elirsanoff gaye me the address of tlie lady who expects me to 
call tomorrow. I am not personally acquainted with her ; but I have often heard 
her spoken of fay tlie frinctionary, our mutual friend, and again be has been tho 
intermediaxy. The lady^s husband I know personally, haring met him several 
times at the house of the functionary in question. Judging from appearances, I 
am safMed that the frimily is a good one. The lady said, when giving her ad- 
dress, that die was satisfied that we could agree upon terms. Therefore we may 
oondder the business almost finished.** 

"Oh! what happiness 1" repeated VSrotohka. **ButIwishto know immedi- 
ately, as quickly as possible. Yoa will come here straightway f ** 

** No, my friend, that would awaken suspicion. I must come here only at 
lesson-time. This is what we will do. I will send a letter by city post to Maria 
Alexevna announcing tliat I cannot come on Tuesday to give the usual lesson, 
and will come on Wednesday instead. If I say Wednesday morning, that will 
mean that the af&ir has terminated sucoessf ally ; if Wednesday evening, tliat it 
has Allien through. But it is almost certain to be Wednesday morning. Maria 
Alexevna will tell F^dia, as well as yourself and Pavel Konstantinytoh.** 



N 
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«« When wffl tiM letter g«t ben f * 

^ Tamamm ercoiag.* 

**8olatel Ko« pfttfenoe will fidl me. Andwbaiamlgoiiigtoleftnifroiii the 
letterf A diiiple* yes,* and tiien to wait tm Wednesday 1 It la aetoal torture t 
My friend, I am going to this lady's lioasa I wish to know the wliole at onosu 
Bot how shall we fix that f 0]i,Iknow; Iwillwaitlfaryoa in the atreet,imtfl 
yoo oome away from her boose.* 

<* Bnt, my friend, that woold be still more imprudent than Ibr me to come back 
here. It is better, then, that I shoold eome.** 

. *« No, perhaps we eoold not talk together here. And in any case Mamma woidd 
be anspidoos. It is better to ibHow my suggestion. I hare a Teil so thick that 
no one wQl recognize me." 

*« Perhaps, indeed, it is possible. LetmethinkalitOe.* 

*« There is no time to lose in long lefleetionsL Mamma may enter at any 
moment Wbere does tliis lady lire f" 

** Rue Galemaia, near the bridge.** 

«« When will yon be there f * 

^Atnoon; that is the hour she fiirad.** 

*«From noon onward I will be seated on the Bonlerazd Konno-GTardeisky, on 
the last bench on the side near the bridga I told yoa tliat I would wear a very 
thick vefl. Bat liere is a signal for yon: I will have a mwAe roll in my band. 
If I am not there, it will be because I liave been detained. No matter, sit down 
on the bendi and wait I may be late, but I will not fail to come. How good I 
(bel! Howgratefbllamtoyoa! Howbappylshallbe! What is your sweet- 
heart doing, Dmitry Sergu^tch P Ton haye fhUen from the title of friend to that 
of Dmitry Sergu6itch. How oontented I am I How happy I ami* 

T6rotchka ran to her piano, and began to play. ^ What a degradation of art| 
my friend! What haa become of your tastef You abandon operaa frvr 
gidopa.** 

^ Abandoned, utterly abandoned t ** 

A &w minutes later Maria Alezevna entered. Dmitry Serguftitdi played a 
game of cards with her; he began by winning; then lie allowed her to rfHX>Ter 
her losses, and finally he lost thirty-five copecks; it was tbeJftliSmiflilftJiadJfit 

her win, .^"'?jy^g»JV^J^f P^ ^^gy» ^'^ ^« ^ bar wall flftnten't fi^ q ^ fc ^ jft ^tfll mgnigi 

I but with the. triumph. .Ther^ are Joys purelyjd^, eve nia hearts completely suA 
, ^ i in m ateriallgm^ and thig t| |^ *^?t pivir^^ fha mafii4<iH«Hn ftTrpl«.n/>tlgn <4 l^g W»* 
(satlsfiictoiy.^ cO^^wt^ e>< l^^Un^l.^,^ 
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XSL 

TteOTGHKA*8 FIRST DBBAJL 

y^rotdika dreamed that she was shat up in a dark and damp cellar. Suddenly 
the door opened, and she found herself at liberty in the ooantry ; she began to 
mn aboat Joyfblly, saying to herself: ** How did I keep firom dying in the cellar f ** 
And again she ran about and gamboled. Bat suddenly she felt a stroke of 
paralysis. ** How is it that paralysis has fidlen upon me P " thought she; ** only 
old people are subject to that, old people and not young girls.** 

•• Young girls also are subject to it,** cried a voice. ** As for you, you will be 
well, if I but touch you with my hand. You see, there you are, cured; arise.** 

** Who speaks thus to me f And how well I feel! The illness has quite gone.** 

y^rotchka arose; again she began to run about and play, saying to herself:' 
** How was I able to endure the paralytic shock f Undoubtedly because I was 
bom a paralytic, and did not know how to walk and run ; if I had known how, I 
nerer could have endured to be without the power.** 

But she sees a young girl coming. How strange she ial her expression and 
manner are constantly changing; by turns she is English and French, then she 
becomes German, Polish, and finally Russian, then English again, German again, 
Rusdan again^— and yet why do her features always remain the sameP An 
English girl does not resemble a French girl, nor a German a Rus^an. She is 
by turns imperious, dodle, joyfhl, sad, gentle, angry, and her expression always 
indicates the feeling of the moment But she is always good, even when she is 
angry. That is not all ; she suddenly begins to improve ; her face takes on new 
charms with every moment, and, approaching Y6rotohka, she says to her :^ ** Who 
areyoaf** 

** Formerly he called me YSra Favlovna ; now he calls me ' my fHend.* ** 

«Ah! it is you, the y^rotchka who has formed an affection for me.** 

^ Yes, I love you much. But who are you f ** 

** I am the sweetheart of your sweetheart.** 

•« Of which sweetheart f ** 

** I do not know. I am not acquainted with my sweethearts. They know me, 
but I cannot know them, for I have many. Choose one of them ; never take' one 
elsewhere.** 

** I have chosen **••.. 

** I have no need of his name ; I do not know them. But I say to you again, 
choose only among them. I wish my sisters and my sweethearts to ohoose 
eadi other exclusively. Were you not shut up in a cellar P Were yon not para- 
lyzedP** 

-Yea.** 



\ 
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~ Are yoQ not free nowF ** 

" It Ja I who deHyered jfin^ wftp ^mr^ jqti^ RAmAmTw»i» ihat there are many 
who ax0^ot j.(Qt.delirfired«jirhaare-iKot yet cured. ~ Go,jddixe£'x&eiQ JmSj^re 
UiemLJWillyou4aitf » "" 

•<I will do it. Bat what ia yonr^nai ne f I wish to know it.* 

■* I have many names. I tell to each the name hy which he ia to bow me. 
\ As for yon, jalLmfiXaYa of Atankind. That is my real name ; bat there are not 
' many people who know it ; yoQ, at least, shall call me so.** 

Then Y6rQtchka.lbimd K^ra^Jf |n thfljdtxLA^g B a ^wj^^cel lar where young girl s 
we re shct nPt^ She-tnnf^h^ fJlft InrtV, tfift ^o<*l^ fpJI ; i^ha said to th e youn g girls : 
•♦Goopt!** andJheyjTssLanfti — fiheflaw tJxftUjftjghamber where hty young girls 
who had been paralyzed; she said to them t *♦ Arise I ** '""TL]y ^^ose^A ndTair ra n 
into the country, Ughted-hearted £id laaghingrV^rotchka followed Aam^ ^nA fw 
her happiness cried out : 

•• How pleasant it is to be witii-them 1^ JBkMv.sad,.it^wa8jto_be al one t H ow 
r1ninni i t ,UlfHir1 r iT Wi l li f lm n ' fqf " jl f HHK |i,li1 ii ii h i r^^rnTi in thn fi fi Jda- ^gii«>nd 
Jo^oual* 

xm. 

Lopoukhoff, overburdened with cares, had no longer any time to see his friends 
at the Academy. Eirsanoff, who had not ceased to associate witli them, was 
obliged to answer a hundred questions about Lopoukhoff: he revealed the nature of 
the affair that occupied his iHend, and thus it was that one of tlieir mutual friends 
gave the address of the lady on whom Lopoukhoff is about to call at this stage 
/ of ourstoxy. ** How fortunate it will be,if this suooeadsl** thought he,as he 
wal ked along;^** in two yea rs, two and a half at most, I diall be a profbasor 
<ilte njye canj ilve togetnOT. y la the meantime she will lire quietly with Madame 
B., proYided Aladame is. proves really to be a good person whom one cannot 
mistrust* 

Lopoukhoff found in Madame B. an intelligent and good woman, without 
pretentions, although the position of her husband would have warranted her 
in haying many. The conditions were good, V^rotchka would be well situated 
there; all was going on fkmously, then, and Lopotikhoff^s hopes had not been 
groundless. 

Madame B., on her side, being satisfied with Lopoukhoff *s replies r^gardiug 
y^rotchka^s character, the affair was arranged, and after a half hour*s talk, 
Madame B. said: ^ If my conditions suit your young aunt, I beg her to take np 
her quarters here, and I should be pleased to see her as soon as possible.** 

<* She will be satisfied; she has authorized me to act for her. But now that we 
have come to an agreement, I must tell you (what it was needless to tell yoa 
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beibre)lbaftth!sjoii]iggirlliiiotm7xeUt!Te. Sha Is the dansfhter of tibe ftuio* 
tionaij In whoae fiunfly I gira leBsonfl. She had no ona hoi me whom die eoold 
trust in this afUr. Baft I am almost a stranger to her.** . 

** I knew itv Monsleor Loponkhoft Yoa» Professor N. (the name of the friend 
who had given the address), and yonr oomrade esteem yoorselTes so highly that 
one of yoa can Ibrm a fUendship for a yonng girl without oompromiaing her in 
the eyes of the two others. Now N. and I think the same* and, knowing that I 
was looking far a goremess, he felt Justified in telling me that this young girl ia 
not related to yon. Do not blame him for being indiscreet; heknowsmoTeiy wdL 
I beliere myself also worthy of esteem. Monsieur Lqpoukhofl; and be sure that I 
weQ know who ia worthy of bdng esteemed. I trust N. as I trust myseli; and 
N. trusts yon as he trusts himselC Let us say no more on that pointy then. But 
N. did not know her name, and it will be neoessaiy for me to know lt»sinoe ahe 
is to oome into our llunily.** 

** Her name is T^ra PaTloma BosaUky.** 

**Now» I have an explanation to make to you. It may seem strange to yon 
that, carefial as I am of my ehildren, I haye decided upon a goremeaa for them 
whom I hare not seen. But I made the bargain with you because I know weD, i 
▼ery wen indeed, the men who compose your drole, and I am oonvinoed that,if ' 
one of you foels so keeb an interest in a young person, this young person must 
be a Teritable treasure to a mother who desires to see her daughter become 
worthy of tfie esteem of all. Consequently to make inquiries about her seemed 
to me a supeilluoua indelicacy. In saying this I oompliment^ not yon, but 
myselC** 

** I am Teiy glad for MademoiseSle Bosalsky. lifo in her Cunfly was so pain- * 
ftd to her that she would have been contented in aqy ilunfly at all endoraUeb 
But I never should haye hoped to find her a home like youriL* 

«« Yes, N. told me that her fomilylifo was yeiy bad." 

**yeiy bad indeed I" And Lopoukhoff told Madame B.sudi foots as she would 
need to know in order to avoid, in her conversations with Y^rotdika, touching on 
subjects whidi would give her pidn by reminding her of her former troublesL 

Madame B. listened with much interest, and finally, grasping his hand, she 
saidtohim: _ 

** Enough, Monsieur Lopotikhoff; I shall have a nervous attack; and at iny 
f age of forty jeara it would be ridiculous to show that I cannot yet listen la 
j cold blood to a stoiy of ilunfly tyranny, from which I suffered so much when 
I young.* 

*« Permit me to say another word; it is of so little importance that perhaps it 
Is not necessary to speak of it Nevertheless it is better that you should be in- 
formed. She is fleeing lirom a suitor whom her mother wishes to fovoe opoa 



her. 
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Mftdame B. became thoDghlAil, and Lopoukhofl^ looking at her, in his turn be- 
came thooghtfol tooii 

■* lUs drcomstance, if I mistake not, seems of more importance to yoa than to 
mef" 

Madame B. seemed utterly disconcerted* 

** Pardon me,** he continued, seeing that she did not know wliat to say^— 
** pardon me, bat I percdTC that yoa regard this as an obstaelo.* 

** Yes, it is a yeiy serious matter, Monsieor Loponkhoft To leaye the hodse of 
her parents against their will would slone be certain to cause a grave qoarrd. 
But, as I have already told you, that might be overlooked. If she only ran away 
firom thdr coarseness and tyranny, that could be settled with them in one way 
or another ; in the last extremity a Uttle nioney would set everything right. But 
when such a mother forces a marriage, it is evident that the suitor la rich, very 
richinfiust'' 

** Evidently,^ said Lopoukhoff in a very sad tone. 

** Evidently I Monsieur Lopoukhofl^ ha is rich, evidently; that is what has 
disconcerted me. Under such droumstances the mother could not be satisfied in 
^ any way whatever. Now, you know the rights of parents. They vrould halt at 
; nothing; they would begin an action which they would push to the end.* 

Lopoukhoff rose. 

*' There is nothing ftarther to say except to ask you to finget all that I have 
said to yon." 

«* No, no, stay. I wish first to Justify myself in your eyes. I must seem to yon 
vezy bad. That which should attract my (sympathy and protection is Just wlial 
holds me back. Believe me, I am much to be pitied. Oh,I am much to be 
pitied!** 

She was not shamming. She was really mudi to be j^tied. She felt keenly r 
for some time her speech was incoherent, so troubled and conftased was she. 
Gradually, nevertheless, order was restored in her thoughts, but even then she 
had nothing new to say, and it was Lopoukhoff^ turn to be disconcerted. Con- 
sequently, after allowing Madame B. to finish, though not listening yeiy dooely 
to her explanations, he said: 

"* What you have Just said in your Justification was needless. I remained in 
order that I might not seem impolite and that you might not think that I blame 
you or am offended. Oh I if I did not know that you are right ! How I wish 
you were not right ! Then I could tell her that we faQed to come to an agree- 
ment, that you did not suit me. That would be nothing, and we should still re- 
tain the hope of finding another place and readdng the deliverance so long 
awaited. But now what shaUI say toiler P** 

Madame B. wept 

"* What shall I say to herf ** repeated Lopoukhoff, as he went down the atalra. 
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<• What ¥rfll she dot What will she dof * thooghl he, as he turned firom the 
Bne Galeraala Into the street leading to the Boulevard Konno-GTarddsly. 



It goes without saying that Madame B. was not as entirely right as the man 
who refiises the moon to a child. In view of her position In sodety and her hns- 
band^s powerfol connections, it was Tety likely, and eren certain, that if she had 
reaDy wished Y^rotchka to liye with her, Maria Alexerna wonld liave been un* 
able to prevent it or even to cause any serious trouble either to herself or to 
her husband, who would have been officially responsible in the matter and for 
whom Madame B. was afraid. Madame B. wonld simply have been put to a 
little inconvenience, perhaps even to a cUsagreeable interview or two ; it would 
have been necessaxy to demand such protections as people generally prefer to 
utilize fai their own behallL What prudent man would have taken any other 
ooune than Madame B.*s. And who is obliged to do moref We have no right 
to blame her. Kor, on the other hand, was Lopoukhoff wrong in despairing of 
y tootdika^s delivenuioe. 

XIV. 

For a long ttoe, a veiy long time, had Y6rotdika been sitting on the bench at 
the place agreed upon, and many times had her heart begun to beat Outer as she 
saw in the distance a mflitaiy cap. 

''Atlastt ThereheisI It is he I My friend I ^ She rose suddenly and ran 
to meet him* Perhaps he wonld have regained his courage by the time he 
reached the bench, but, bdng taken unawares, he could show only a gloomy 
eountenancei 

<«nn8uccessftaf*> 

"Yes, my friend." 

«* And it was so suref How did it happen? For what reasonsf Speak, my 
Iriecd."* 

** Let us go to your house; IwiU escort yon, and we will talk as wo walk; 
presently I will tell you the whole story, but first let me collect my thoughts; it 
is necessary to devise some new plan and not lose courage." 

Having said this, he seemed calmer. 

** Tell me directly. I cannot bear to wait Do I understand that it is neoes-> 
sary to devise some new plan and that your first plan is not at all feadblef Is 
it, then, impossible for me to be a governess? Oht unfortunate that I am t " 

"Youarenottobedecdved? Yes, then, it is impossible. Hint is wliat I In- 
tended to tell you, but patience, patience, my friend I Be firm. Whoever Is firm 
always succeeds at last" 

"Yes, my friend,! am firm; but It Is hard!" 
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They walked for some time wiChoot eajlng a wofd. 

Lopookhoff saw that ehe had a bimdle under her cloak. 

** I beg yon,** said he, ^ my friendt allow me to carry that.** 

■« No, no, it does not trouble me ; it ia not at all heaTy.* 

Again silence was resumed, and thus they walked for a long timei 

** If you knew, my friend, that I hare not slept for Joy since two ^^clock this 
morning. And when I slept, I had a marrellons dream. I dreamed that I had 
been delivered from a damp cellar, that I was paralyzed, that I was cured ; then, 
that I ran gaily in the country i^ifh n Iyltl^fifali^/w^ y i^ l w w «P g i^ ia^ . ^ii^i iiim xwi^ ^^^^ iVtf**- * ■»> • ^ 
cqnafijr gm dark cellara and been finffid nf pn"^^r"«, «"^ ^« yCT ^AQ happT ^A^lci/^ 
at beiD gaBie to run treelr in the fields f Alas I mv drea m fa not rgitllg#A And 
I, who thought to go back to the house no more I ** 

** My fidend, let me cany your bundle; you cannot keep Its contents secret 
from me.** 

And once more they walked in silence. 

**A11 was so arranged,** said Lopoukhofl^ at last; "y oqc^not leave your 
pargtsjagajtogt^thrir wilL It ia^ ImpoaaiMcw liPpnfiaiWe • • .7". But givd IU0' 
your ann.** 

** No, do not be troubled; this veQ stifles me^ thatisalL** 

She ndsed her vdL 

<* Ah ! I am better now.* 

** How pale she is! My friend, do not look at things in the worst light; thatfa 
not what I meant to say to you; we shall find some means of accomplisli- 
ingalL** 

** What! accomplishing allt You say that, my friend, to console me. There 
is nothing ia it.** 

He did not answer. 

** How pale she is ! How pale she is t lliere la a w^Tf ™J Mend.** 

»\nmtwayf** 

^ I will tell you, when you are a little calmer. You will have to think H over 
coolly.** 

** Tell me directly. I shall not be calm untfl I know.** 

** No, you are getting excited agidn ; now yon are in no oondition to come to 

a serious decision. Some time hence Soon Here are the 

steps. Au rewir^my friend. As soon as I find you in a condition to give ma a 
cool answer, I will tell you the rest** 

•» When, then F** 

** Day after to-morrow, at the lesson.* 

*« That is too long." 

** I will come to-morrow expresdy.** 

** No, sooner.** 
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<« This orening.*' 

■* No* I win not lelyoo. Come in with me. Ton say I am not oalm enoagii, 
that I cannot form a well considered Judgment So be it ; bat dine with ns, and 
yon shall see that I am calm. After dinner mamma is going ont, and we can talk." 

•* Bat how can I go in F If we enter together, your mother's saspidons wHl 
be aroosed again.'* 

** Suspicions I What matters itf No, my iMend, that is stall another, reason 
why yon should go in. My TeQ is ndsed, and perhaps I have been seen.** 

<« Ton are light.** 

XV. 

Maria AlezcTna was much astonished at seeing her daughter and Lopoukhoil 
come in together. She fixed her piercing eyes upon them. 

^ I have come, Maria Alexevna, to tell you that I shall be busy dsy after to-~ 
morrow, and will give my lesson to-morrow. Allow me to take a seat I am 
vezy tired and weaiy. I should like to rest a little.** 

** Indeed ! What is the trouble, Dmitry Sergu6itch f You are very sad. Have 
they come from a lovers* meeting,** she continued to herself^ *' or did they simply 
meet by chance P If they had oome ih>m a lovers* meeting, they would be gay. 
Nevertheless, if the difference in their characters had led them into any disagree- 
ment they would have reason to be sad; but in that case th^ would have 
quarreled, and he would not have accompmiied her home. On the other liand, 
she went straight to her room without so much as looking at him, ..•••• and 
yet they did not seem to be at variance. Yes, thqr must have met by chanoe. 
Nevertheless, he must be watched.** 

"* Do not trouble yourself on my account, Maria Alezevna,** said JjopodkhofL 
~ Don*t you think that Y6ra Favlovna looks a little palef ** 

^y^rotchkaf She sometimes does.** 

*" Perhsps it was only my imagination. My head whirls, I must confess, under 
so mudi atiziely,** 

''But what is the trouble, then, Dmitry Sergn6itohf Have you quarreled 
with your sweetheart f ** 

**No, Maria Alexevna, I am weQ satisfied with my sweetheart It is with her 
parents that I wish to quarreL** " 

** Is it possible? Dmitry Sergu6itdh, how can you quarrel with her parentsf 
I had a better opinion of you.** 

** One can do nothing with such a fkmily. They demand unheard-of impossi* 
bOitiea.** 

** That is another thing, Dmitry 8ergu6itch. One cannot be generous witii 
everybody; it is necessary to keep within bounds. If that is the case, and if it is 
a question of money, I cannot blame yon.** 
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~ Fkurdon my importimitf , liarla Alexema, but I am torsied so oompletely np^ 
side down that I need rest in pleasant and agreeable aodefy. Sudh aode^ I find 
only here. Permit me to invite myself to dinner with yon, and permit me also 
to send yoor Matroena on a few errands. I believe Denoher^s oellar is la this 
neighborhood, and that he keeps some very fidr wises." 

A scowl came over Maria Alexevna^s countenanoe at the first word aboat ^n* 
ner, bnt her face relaxed when she heard Matrcena^s name and assnmed aa 
mqoiring expression which seemed to ask: ** Are yon going to pay ibr your 
share of the dinner? At Dendier^sl It mnst be something nicet then!** 
Loponkhoff; without even raising his eyes, drew from his pocket a dgar case* 
and, taking from it a piece of paper which it happened to contain, began to writs 
upon it with a pendL 

•* May I ask yon what wine yon prefer, Maria Alexemaf ** 

«• To tell the truth, Dmitcy Sergu4itch, I do not know much about wine, and 
seldom drink it : it is not becoming in women.** (One readOy sees ficom a glanee 
at your face that you do not generally take it ) 

** You are quite right, Maria Alexevna,bnt a little maro^chino does no one 
any harm ; it is a young ladies* wine. Permit me to order some.* 

** What sort of wine is that, Dmitry SergnSitch F " 

*« Oh ! it is not exactly wine, it is more of a syrup.** Drawing a bill fhmi Us 
pocket, he continued: ** I think that will be enough,** and after having looked at 
the order, he added : ** But, to make sure, here are five roubles more.* 

It was three weeks* income and a month*s support. No matter, there was 
nothing else to be done ; Maria Alexevna must be generously dealt with. 

Maria Alexevna's eyes glistened with excitement, and the gentlest of smUee 
unconsciously lighted up her fkoe. 

«« Is there also a confectioner's near here P I do not know whether they keep_ 
walnut cake ready made,— in my opinion, that is the best kind of cake, Maria 
Alexevna,— but, if they do not keep it, we will take what they have. It will not 
do to be too particular.** 

He went into the kitchen, and sent Matnnna to make the purchases. 

** We are going to feast to-day, Maria Alexevna. I dedre to drown In wine 
my quarrel with her parents. Why should we not feast ? My sweetheart and I 
are getting on swimmingly together. Sometime we shall no longer live la this 
way; we shall live gaUy ; am I not right, Maria Alexevna f ** 

•* Tou are quite right, liUle father, Dmitry SerguMtch. That is why you seatter 
money,— something I never expected of you, as I thought you a seifish man. 
Perhaps you have receired some earnest money from your sweethearts* 

*" No, I have received no earnest money, Maria Alexevna, but if one has some 
money perchance, why should he not amuse himself f Eurnest mon^ t There 
is no need of any earnest money. ^ The aflTair must be as dear as day; otherwise 
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iQflpiaons would be ezdted. And, moreorer, sucli things are degrafing, Iftrin 
Alezemn.** 

** Sodi things are degrading, Dmitij Sergn^iteh; you are right; snch things 
are degrading. In m j opinion one onght always to be abore sodi things.* 

** Ton are qi^te right, Maria Alexerna.* 

Thej passed the three-quarters of an hour whidi they liad to wait for dinner 
in agreeable conversation on lofty matters only. Among other things Ihnitiy 
Sergn6itdi,in an outburst of ftankness,sudthatthe preparations for his marriage 
had been progressing finely of late. And when wiU Y^ra F^vlovna^s marriage 
takeplaeef 

On that point Maria Alexevna can say nothing, for she is fiur firam deshring to 
coerce her danghter* 

** That is right; but, if my observations are oorreot, slie win soon make up her 
yr-mUnd to marry; she has said nothing to me about it, but I hare qres in my head. 
We are a pair of old foxes, Maria Alexeyna, not eadly to be entrapped. Al- 
though I am still young, I am an old fox Just the same; am I not an old fox» 
Maria Alexevna F ** 
* "Truly you are, my little father; you are a cunning voguei" 

This agreeable and eflhsiTe interriew with Maria Alexema thoroughly rsfived 
Lopoukhoft What had become of his sorrow f Maria Alexevna had nerer seen 
him in such a mood. Msking a pretence of going to her room to get a pocket- 
handkerdiie^ she saw fine wines and liquors tliat had cost twelve roubles and 
fifty copedka. ** We shall not drink more than a third of tliat at dinner,* thought 
she. "* And a rouble and a half for that cake F Truly, it is throwing money out 
of tlie window to hoj such a cake as thati But it will keep; we can use it 
instead of confectionery to regale the gossips with." 

XVL 

AH this time Y 6rotchka remained in her chamber 

** Did I do right in making Idm come in F Mamma looked at him so steadilyl 

** In what a difficult position I have put him I How can he stay to dinner F 

** O my God, what is to become of meF " 
I **Tliereisaway, he told me; alas! no, dear firiend, there is nonsL — 

r ** Yost ther e i s o n e i 4 3ift wlndfl w. 
iL**If life should become too burdensome, I will throw myself out. 

** That is a singular thing for me to say: if life should become too burden- 
some. — and is my life now such a Joy F 

M To throw one's self out of the windowl One falls so quickly I Yes, the hXL 
is as rapid asfiight; and to fkll on the ridewaIk,howhardandpainfhlitmustbel 

** Perhaps there is only the shock, a second after whidi all is orer, and before 
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the 2ital moment yoa are going throD^b tiha idr wbieh opens soflllf benoafli yea 
like the finest down. Yes, it Is a good way. 

**Battiienf Ereiybod j wil] nuh to loolc at the broken bead,tiie erashed- 
fiioe, bleeding and soiled. If; before leaping, you ooold only sprinkle the spot 
where you are to fidl with the whitest and purest sandg all wonld be welL 

■*The fiioe wonld not be emshed or soiled, nor wonld it wear a frightflil 
aspect 

** Oh,I know; in Fkuris mifortonate yonng girls soffocate themselyes with ebar- 
eoal gas. That is good, yery good. To throw yonrself oat of the iHndow,^ 
no, that is not fitting. Bntsofibcation,— that's the thing, that*s the thing; 

••How they do talk! What are they ssying' What a ^ty that I cannot teU 
what they sayl - 

«" I will leaye a note telling aB. 

**How sweet the memory of my birthdi^ when I danced Willi himt IcBd nol 
know wbat tme lifo was. 

** After all, the yonng girls of Fkris are intelligent Why should I not be as 
intelligent as they areF It will be comical: th^ will enter the chamber, they 
will be nnable to see anything, the room will be fbll of charcoal gas, the air wHl 
be heavy ;tii^ will be firightened;* What bashappenedP Where is Yte>telikaP* 
Mamma will soold Papa: *What are you waiting for, imbecilef Break tte 
windows!* They will break the windows, and they will see; I shall be seated 
near my dressing-table, my fiuM buried in my hands. * Y^rotdikal Yftrotchkal* 
I shall not reply. 

•** Y6rotchka, why do you not answer? Oh, God, she is suffocated.* And 
they will begin to cry, to weep. Oh, yes, that will be very comical, to seetbem 
weep, and Mamma wfll teH eveiybody how much she loved me. 

■•But he, he will pity me. Well, I wfflleave him a note. 

** I win see, yes, I will see, and I shaU die after the Hsishlon of the poor giila 
ofParis. Yes, I will certcdnly do it, and I am not afiraid. 

••And what is there to be so afraid of P I will only wait until he tells me the 
way of which he speaks. Ways! There are none. He said that dmply to 
cslmma 

** What is the use of calming people when tliere is nothing to be doneP It Is 
a great mistake; in sjfite of all his wisdom, he has acted as any other would 
WhyP He was not obliged to. 

«* What is he sayingp He speaks in a gay tone, and as if he vraaJoyfUL 

**Can he, indeed, liave found a way of salvationP 

•*It does not seem possible. 

** But if he had nothing in view, would he be so g«j P 

** What can he have thought ofP** 
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XVIL 

^VfootdikA^ooineto^Qiiiierl^ eriedBiariaAlexevita. 

Ikf«l Konstantinytdi had just oome in, and the eake had been on the table Ibr 
aome time,— not the oonfectioner*a bnt one of Matnsna'^ a' eake atoffed with 
meat, left over from the day befora 

** Maria Alexeyna, yon have nerer tried taking a drop of bian^ befbre din- 
nerf It ia yeiy good, especially this brandy made from bitter orangei Aa a 
dootor,IadTi8eyoatotakoaome. Taste of It^ I b^ of yon.** 

''Ko, no, thank yoa.** 

"* Bnt IC as a doctor, I prescribe il for yoaf " 

'Hie doctor most be obeyed, bat only a small haU^lasa.** 

"^Ahalf-glassl It wonld not be worth whilo." 

* And yoarseU; Dmitry Sergniitdi F ** 

*If Oldaalamf I have made oath** ••• • 

*«Batltia¥ei7goodt And how wanning It la I" 

"Whatdidltellyoaf Tea, indeed, it la warming.* 

(MBotheiaTerygay. Oan there really be a way F How wdl he acta toward 
her, while lio haa not a glance fat met Bot It la aH strategy Jnst tlie 
same.") 

They seated themselTes at the table. 

** Here, Pavel Konstantinytdi and I are going to drink this ale, are we notF 
Ale la something like beer. Taste, Maria Alexevna." 

~ K you say that It is beer, why not taste of It F" 

C*What a lot of botflesi Oh, I see nowt How Ifartlle friendship la in 

methodst*0 
(«* He does not drink, the canning rogae. He only earries the glass to his lipa. 

This ale, however, la veiygood; it has a taste of Iv^oss , only it is too strong. 

After I have anited Michka and Yerka, I will abandon brandy, and drink only 

this ale. He will not get drank; he doea not even taste of it. So mndi the 

betterforme! There will be the more left; for,liad he wanted to,lie ooold 

have emptied all the bottlea.*^ 
''Botyoarselt why do yoa not drink, Dmitry SergaMtohF ** "^ 

** Oh, I have drank a great deal in my time,Maria Alezevna. And what I 

iuiTe drank will last me a good while. When labor and money ikfled me, I 

drank; now that I have labor and money, I need wine no longer, and am gay 

nithoatlt" 
The oonfectioner*s cske was breast la. 
**Dear Matrmna Stepanovna, what is tliere to go with tUsF** 
"» Directly, Dmitry Sexgo6itchtdireetly,*> and Matroma retomed with abottle 
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«*TtoiFaTloTiia. you have not dnnk, nor hare L Nowtbenlet na ditoktoa 
To the health of your tweethearl and minet* 

««Whatl8that? What can he mean f "* thought Y^rotohka. 

*«May they both be happy, your sweetheart and ytootcfaka^sl** aaid Maria 
Alexevna : ** and, as we are growing old, may we witness Yto>tohka'^ marriage 
as soon as possible I " 

** You shall witness It soon, Maria Alexevna. Shall she not, Ytoi Fai^omaF * 

■« What does he really mean?* thought Yfirotehka. 

•*Come,thenl Isityes,y6raFbTloTnaf Say yes, then.** 

••Yes,*' said Y6rotohlca. 

«« Braro I V^ra Favlovna, your mother was doubtfol ; yon hare said yes, and 
an is settled. Another toast To the earliest possible oonsunuastion of Ytoi 
Faylovna^a marriage! Drink, Vdra Pavlomal Be not afraid. Let us taoA 
glasses. To your speedy marriage 1** 

They touched glasseSL 

" Please God! Please God I I thank you, Y6rotchka. You console me, my 
daughter, in my old age!" said Maria Alexema, wiping away the teaiSL The 
English ale and the maraschino had quickened her emotlona. 

*« Please God ! Please God I ** repeated Fayel Konstantinyteh. 

**How pleased we are with you, Dmitiy Scrgn6it6h!" continued Maria 
Alezema, getting up from the table; *■ yes, we are well pleased with yout You 
have come to our house and yon have regaled us; in Ikct, we might say tiiat you 
have given us a feast ! ^ So spoke Maria Alezevna, and her moist and haisy cyea 
did not testify in &vor of her sobriety. 

Things always seem more necessary than they really arOi Lopoakhoff ffld 
not expect to succeed so well; his object was simply to ctjole Maria Alfixema 
that he might not lose her good will. 

Maria Alexevna could not resist the brandy and other liquors with whldi she 
was familiar, and the ale, the maraschino, and the champagne having deceived 
her inexperience, she gradually grew weaker and weaker. For sa sumptuous a 
repast she had ordered Matrmna to bring the Bomovar when dinner was over, 
but it was brought only fbr her and Lopoukhoit 

Y6rotchka, pretending that she wanted no tea, had retired to her room. Piavel 
Konstantinytcli, like an ill-bred person, had gone to lie down as soon as ho had 
finished eating. Dmitiy Sergu^itch drank slowly; he was at his second glass 
when Maria Alexevna, completely used up, pleaded an indispodtion which she 
had felt since morning, and withdrew to go to sleep. Lopoukhoff told her nol 
to trouble herself alx>ut him, and he remained alone and went to sleep In Us 
arm-chair after drinidng liis tliird glass. 

•* He, too, like my treasure, has entered into the Lord's vineyard," observed 
Matrosna. Nevertheless her treasure snored loudly, and this snoring undoubted^ 
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awakeDed Loponkhoff, lor he arose as floon as Uatrcma, after dearing the taUe« 
had betaken lierself to the Utohen^ 

xvnL 

**FBrdoii me, Y^ra Pavlovna,^ said Loponkhoff, on entering the yonng glrPs 
room, — and his Toice, which at dinner had been so lend, was soft and ttmid* and 
he no longer said ** Mj Mend,*^ bnt ** Y^ra FbTlovna,** ~ ** pardon m j boldness. 

fYoa remember onr toasts; now, as hnsband and wife eannot be separated, 70a 
willbefree.** 
«*Mj dear friend, it was for Jqy that I wept when joa entered.** 
He took her hand and covered It with kisses. 
"Yon, then, are m y delive re r from the Cflllar of my drptim f Ynnr ffoodnfiss 

** When we danced together.^ 

^••^MJt-wnyfltrt^ffJwnt^iS^^^^ fhnt T tnn fait yynr ffOodp^BS^ Yon make 

meficee. Now I am ready to euffet; hope has come bads to me. I shall no^ 
longer stifle In the heavy atmosphere that has oppressed me; for I know that I ^ 
am to leave it Bnt what sliall we do?** 

**It is already the end of ApriL At the b^g^ing of Jnly I shall have fin- 
ished my stQcUes; I mnst finish them in order that we may live. Then yon shall 
leave yonr cellar. Be patient for only three months more, and onr Ufo shall 
change. I will obtain employment in my art, thongh it will not pay me mnch ; 
bnt there will be time left to attend to patients, and, taking all tilings together, 
we shall be able to live.^ 

** Yes, dear friend, we shall need so little; only I do not wish to live by yoni 
labor. I have lessons, which I shall lose, for Mamma wHl go about telling 
eveiybody that I am a wretch. Bnt I shall find others, and I too will live by ^ 
my labor; is not that Just f I should not live at your ezpense.** 

•" Who told yon that, dear Y6rot6hka P * 

*■ Oh! he asks who told me ! Have not yon yourself always entertained me 
with such ideas, you and your books f For your books are fbll of such thoughts. 
A whole half of your books contains nothing but thai.** 

*« In my booksf At any rate I never said sudi a thing to you. When, then, 
didlsaysof** 

^ Whenf Have yon not always told me that eveiytiiing rests on monejF ** 

-WellF** 

~ And do yon really think me, then, so stupid that I cannot understand books 
and draw oondndons ficom premises ? ** 

~But again I ask you what concludon. Beany,my dear Y6rotdifca, I do not 
understand yon.** 

«Oht the strategist I He too wants to be a despot and make me dependeni 
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apon Uml No, that ah«n not be^Dmitiy Sergnditoh; do 700 iiodenftaiid mo 

Doirf* 
*• Speakt and I will try to nnderataDd.** 
\ ** EyerytTiiiig rests on mon e y , ygf^ guy , Tlmttiy fterffoMf rh 2 coMeq iiflnfly, who> 
: ever has mon ey has power and freedom^ say yonr books ; then^ as long as wom an 

Wah ff f: fnitn^ a i>Tp<^flA, aha wfll be dependent on him, will she not P^,jQnthonght " 

thfltr T PA"^^ ^^» tini^Arafftnil that, anil wnnlii hft yoi^^ fUv|ftP fTft, Tlmlfary 

S ergn^itoh , I will not soffer yonr d espotism ; I know that yon inten d tft fr« ^^ gf^^ • Laj^^*-*^ 
and benevolent fl^,qpor,'Mir. ! ^ffTrr^t ^"t^"** ^^^*^ y^" g^^'Ji *^« i?^«p/%^«^ pi^,, ^n^ r^^^r^u^.^ 
now this is what we will do. Yon shall cut oflf arms and legs and ad m^Jatai^ 
drags; T; hn tfie otherliatid: -wmgvelSssona on the ptano^ Whij^^ farfhiyir plftP* 
shall ve. fona.aboiit:<AiiEL4inH^ 

•• Perfe ct, Ydrotchka I Let every wn n*^" tn|^|i^t|^t n with all her strength he r 
Indepen dence of evenr man^ however grea t herJov fl for and fln nfldnniw in Mm. 
Will yon sac ceed f I know not, bnt it matters little x whoey^r arrivag , yt gptf* n 
decijrion is. aireadjLftlmP.gj^ serritode^^^r^ at> tfaa jworsl^ hfl. on 

always dispense with another. But how ridiculous we are. Y6rotohka 1 Yoa 
say : * I will not live at your expense,* and I praise yon for it. How can we talk 
hithiswayF" 

**Bidiculou8 or not, that matters little, dear friend. We are going to live in 
our own way and as we deem most fitting. What fhrther plans shall we form 
about our life f** 

** I gave you my ideas, Y6ra Pavlovna, about one side of our life; 70a have 
seen fit to completely overturn them and substitute your own ; yon have called 
me tyrant, despot; be good enough therefore to make your own plans. It seems 
hardly worth while for me to provide you with a pestle with which to thus grind 
to powder those that I propose. What plans, then, would be your ohoioe, mj 
iHend P I am sure that I shall have only congratiilations to offer.** 

^'What! Now you pay me compliments I You wish to be agreeable? Yon 

flatter yourself that you are going to rule, while appearing to submit f I know 

that trick, and I beg you to speak more plainly hereafter. Yon give me too 

mudi praise. I am confosed. Do nothing of the kind ; I shall grow too proud.** 

^ ** Ver y welL V6 raJ!ayloviMr.- V'is>^nT;y^w«Hr 4# - j . , ^.. yJv m ^« Y -i^r nnturt htis so 

Llitdfi ^ the feminine elep ignt t>*»fc y nii-^ «ft t m m A M mk» m M j^ »y^t%*^ »« pnt fnft\ ^ iirly 
muflcnUnft il^ftwff■** 

«• Will you tell me, dear friend, what the feminine nature is f Because woman*a 

voice is generally clearer than man*s is it necessary to discuss the respective 

merits of the contralto and the batytonef We are always told to remain 

women. Is not that stupidity P ** 

** Worse than that, Y6rotchka.** 

•*Then I am going to throw off this femininity and put forth utterly mascnUno 
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idetfas to the wajin whldi we duJl live. We will be friends. Qnlj I wiih to 
be your fixsl friend. OhI I have not yet told you bow I detest yonr detr 
Kinaaoft* 

*^ Beware of detesting bim; be is an ezoellent man.'* 

**I detest him, and I shall forbid yon to see him.*' 

** A fine beginning I She is so afridd of despotism tbat she desires to make a 
don of ber bnsband. How am I to see no more of Kirsanoff when we live 
togetberf" 

** Are yoo always in each other's arms f ** 

**We are together at breakfrst and dinner, bat oar arms are otherwise 
oeoqiied.** 

** Then yoa are not together all day f ** 

**YeEy near together. He in Ids room, I in mine.** 

''Well, if that is the ease, why not entirely oease to see each otberP'* 

** Bat we are good friends; sometimes we feel a desire to talk, and we talk as 
long as we oan with each other." 

"^Tliey are always togetherl Th^ embrace and qaarrel, embrace and qaarrel 
again. Idetestbiml** 

** Bat who tells yoa that we qaarrelP That lias never happened once. We 
Uto well-nigb separately; we are friends, it Is trae; bat bow can that ooncem 
yottf" 

^ How nicely I have trapped him I Yoa did not intend to tell me how we shall ' 
Utc, and yet yoa have told me all! Listen, then; we will aot upon your own 
words. First, we will have two rooms, one for yoa and one for me, and a little ' 
parlor where we will take breakfast, dine, and receive oar visitors,— those who ^ 
come to see as both, not yoa or me alone. Second, I shall not dare to enter year \ 
room lest I might disturb yoa. Kirsanoff does not dare to, and that is why yoa 
donotqaarreL No more shall yoa dare to enter mine. So maoh for the second - 
place. In the third — ah! my dear friend, I forgot to ask yoa whether Kirsanoff - 
meddles with year affidrs and yoa with his. Have yoa a right to call one another ' 
to accoant for anything f ** 

«« I see now why yoa ask this question. I will not answer.* 

** Bat really I detest him! Tea do not answer me; it is needless. I -know ' 
how it is : yoa have no right to qaesUon each other aboat yoor personal alEdrs. 
Gonseqaentiy I shall have no right to demand anytiiing whatever of yoa. If yoa« 
dear friend, deem it useful to speak to me of jour affairs, yoa will do so of your 
own accord, vice versd. There are three points settled. Are there any others P ** 

"^The second rule requires some explanation, Y^rotchka. We see each other 
in the little parlor. We have breakfasted; I stay in my room, and do not dare 
to lihow myself In yours; then I shall not see yoa untfl dinner-ttmef ^ 

-Ho." 
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^^Ftredsely. Bnt sappoae a firiend oomes to see me. and tells me Chat aaoOwr 
IMend is ooming at two o*clock. I most go out at one o*dock to attend to m j 
affairs; shall I be allowed to ask yoa to ^ve this friend who is to oome at two 
o^olook the answer that he seeks,— oan I ask yon to do that, provided yon intend 
to remain at homef ** 

<« Yon can always ask that Whether I will consent or not is another question. 
If I do not consent, yon will not ask the reason. Bnt to ask whether I will con* 
sent to do yon a service, that yon can always dou** 

<*yery wdL Bnt when we are at breakfast, I may not know that I need a 
service; now, I cannot enter yonr room. How shall I make my want known f** 

**0h, God! how simple he is! A veritable infgintl Yon go into the nentral 
room and say: ^Y^ra Favlovnal' I answer from my room: *What do yon 
wish^ Dmitry Serga6itchP* Yon say: * I must go out; Monrienr A. (giving the 
name of yonr friend) Is coming. I have some Information for him. Can I ask 
yon, Y6ra Favlovna, to deliver it to himf ' If I say * no,* onr conversation Is at 
an end. If I say *yes,* I go into the nentral room, and yon tell me what reply I 
am to make to yonr Moid. Now do yon know, my little child, how we mnst 
condnct onrselyesf " 

"* Bnt|LgglQ°i^JtJ?gite^^ .way of JUving tflgftfchpr. 

Only wliere have yon fonnd such Ideas P I know them, for my part, and I know 

where I have read them, bnt the books In which I have read them yon have not 

I seen. In those that I gave yon tliere were no such particulars. Fp(Hn<wfaom4Mm 

; you have . Jieard^ the m. for I believe I am tb ^^rtPftlf man* that yen havo 

metf* "~ 

"-^Rijit la It, iiiftn, ba hmrd to (Mij^ jn th*« ^"7^ ^ l.«w^^.n^ #1..^ t.>*>^ Itfi^ oC 

fkm^^^Ldo not jre(er tojmy.ownrthai' beiBg^ioo ianiato<l ». ^ n ^^^ mt T |j yy 
fri^ds, and I have been^ln thf frfrupfliftfi i y^nLfiruinot Imagint h mr ma ny n itfflr- . 
rels th^ are l)et\^een bnsbanda and wiveaT 
'••OhI I Tciy easfly Imagine it." 

** Doyonknpwth ecQnclnfrfon jhfttTJifty^opmft jf^f Jhitt ^onjkJA mht^ifld mj^tt • 
l ive as they do ngy Vt^— always to gether. jd ways togeth g. They should see ea<^ |pt 
c^erpnly^whffli they need -or^icsireltor^How many times I have asked myself^ 
this question: Why are we so careftil with strangers? Why do we try to appear 
better in their presence than in our ikmOlesP And really we are better In the 
presence of strangers. Why is this? Why are we worse with our own* 
although we love them better? Do you know the request I have to make of 
you F Treat me always as you have done heretofore Although yon have never 
given me a rude reply or passed any censure upon me, that has not prevented 
you ih)m loving me. People say: How can one be mde to awoman oryonng 

• B/ « ntw nun*' Ikt Mthor mMM A BM «r •ftffMBBta fbMslt. 
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girl whom bo does not know, or how ptss oensare apon her f Well, here I ani'^ 
your sweetheart and about to beoome yonr wife; treat me always as it is cna- 
tomaiy to treat strangers; that seems to me the best way of preserving harmony 
and love between na. Am I not rightf ** 

<• Tmly, I donH know what to think of yon, Y^rotohka ; yoo are always aston- 
ishing me.** 

** Too mneh praise, my firiend ; it is not so difficult to mderstand things .^ lam 
n ot alone i n entertaf «in|i|f fpoh fhtm^ht^' tnat^y j^""g g^''i* ft"<i ^»T^*^"i 1P'*^ ^ 
^ fenpte as mysehj ^thi nk as I do . Only they do noi jare.to say sa tn thfiir mitors 
or_ toeir hnsban j^iZthej.know^-ycrj^weli--what--wonld-be>thonght> of them 4 im* 
moKslwomasUL I liave formed an affection for yon precisely beoaose yon do not 
think as otliers do in tUs matter. I fell in lore with you wlien, speaking to me t 
for the first time on my birthday, you expressed pity for woman's lot and i 
^etnred for her a better fotoreu** 

''Andl,— >whendidl (all in love with yoaP On the same day,as I hayie 
already told yon, but exactly at what moment F ** 

** Bat yon have almost told me yourself so that one cannot help gnesdng, and, 
if I gness, yon wiU begin praising me again.** 

** Gness, nererthelesB.** 
f^ ** At what moment f When I asked yon if it were tnie that we coold so act as 
L|o make all men happy.** 

*' For that I mnst kiss yonr hand again, Y^rotchka.** 

■■Bat, dear friend, this kissing of women^s hands is not exactly what I lilce.** 

••Andwhyf** 

"^Oh! yon know yourself; why ask meP Do not, then, ask me these qoes-' 
lions, dear friend.** 

^ Yes, yon are right; one should not ask snoh questions. It is a bad habit; 
hereafter I wiQ question yon only when I really do not know what yon mean. 
Do yon mean that we should kiss no person*s handf ** 

Y(§rotchka began to laugh. ** There, now, I pardon you, rince I too haTe 
succeeded in catching yon napping. You meant to put me through an examina* 
tion, and yon do not even know the reason of my repugnance. It i s tr u e that we 
shonld noUd ss an y per8on*s^handy but I„ wim not speaking from so- ge n er al a A 
standpoint; I meant simply that men should not kiss women^s hands, since .that x 
ought io.^ oSto^ve to women/fdr it meansjbhat men do_not.0Qn8ideiL.them- as ( 
human beings like themselves^but believe Uiat they cap in^nqwaylojfjetr J.h^ 
dignity beforea woman, so inferior to them is she, and that no marks of aSjdcte^^^ 
respect for her can Ic^en their ^superiority. But such not being your'yfew, my 
dear Mend, why should you kiss my hand P MoreoTer, people would say, to see 
OS, that we were betrothed.** 

** It does look a little that way, indeed, Yto>tchka; but what are we then f ** 



\ 
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** I do Dot know exaoUy, or rather it !■ at If we bad already been manied a 

long time.** 
^ And that is the tmlh. We were Ikieads; nothing is ehanged." 
** Nothing changed bat thiStmy dear fiiend^— that nowlknowlam to leare 

my oellar for liberty.** 



Sndi was their first talk^— a strange one,ltwinbe admitted, for lovers mak* 
ing a declaration. When thej had again dasped liands, Lopookhoff started £br 
his home, and Y^rotchka liad to lock the ontdde door herself for Matroena. 
thinking that her Ireasars was still snoring, had not yet began to think of re- 
taming firom the eabartL And Indeed ''her treasore** did deep a nomberof 
hoars. 

Reselling home at dx o^dock, liOpoakhoff tried to go to work, lint did not soo- 
ceed. His mind was oocapied, and with the same thoaght tliat had absorbed 
him when going from the S^menoTsky Bridge to the district of Wylx>rg: Were 
they dreams of love? Yes, in one sense. Bat the life of a man who lias no sore 
means of existence has its prosaie Interests; itJEaa ^* hfl J^tfiTCTfl ttiat f-ffp^"^- 
hoff was thinkin g. What conld yoa expect f n^m n m«tori<tiifl^ tfytnir nf %nj. iJ ITr M I 
thing bntM^jpjCTffts^ thwgSt^f Intergste-solSly ;"lnstea of "^^* ^1 

cherishing lofty and poedo dr<am8^^ejiras,.a]>3orbed. bxgPott.-dpeama of lof as 
are in harmony with the gross natui^ of materiaWsni. | 

" Sacrifi ce! That is the word that I shall never ffljont of hfir hwid, and ihwe ' 

i^LthejdiflicuUy 1. for^lwhexi. one imaghies him sel f ande r ee rioas o bl iggtionrttnflif 
one, relations are strained.,. 

* She will know all ; my oomrades will tdl her that fi>r her sske 1 renoonoed 
a brilliant career, and if they do not tell her, she will easUy see it herselt * See, 
then, what yoa hayerenoanoedfi>r my sake.* she will say tome. Pecnniary sso^ 
rifices it is pretty sore that ndther she nor my comrades can impnte to me. U ^ 

is fortonate that at least she will not say: * For my sake he remained In poverty. , 

while without me he woald have been Tieh.* Bat she will Imow that I asj^red 
to scientific celebrity, and that that aspiration I have given ap. Thence wiH i 

come her sorrow: *Ah! what a sacrifice he has made for mel* That la aome- 
thing I have never dreamed ofl Hitherto I have not been Ibdlish enoogh to 
make sacrifices, and I hope that I never diall be. My interest, clearly nnder^ 
stood, is the motive of my acts. I am not a man to make sacrifices. Fw that 
matter, no one makes them ; one msy really believe tiiat he does, and that la al» 
ways the most agreeable way of viewing one^a oondnct Bat how explaic that 
to her f In theory it is oompreihendble; bat when we see a fiust before as, we 
are moved. * Yoa are my bene£Mtor,* we say. The germ of this coming revolt 
has already made its appearance: * Ton deliver me from my cellar.* *Howgood 
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joa are to me!* she said to me. But areyoo ander ai^ obligatioiis to me for 
that f tf in ao doing I labored for my own happineas» I delivered mj8el£ And 
doyoa believe that I wodld do it if I did not prefer tof Yea, I have delivered 
myself; I wish to live, I wish to love, do yon understand P It la in my own in- 
terest that I alwaya ad; 

which will be a burden upon her P In whatever way I can I will do it; ahe is 
intelligent^ she wfll understand that these are sentimental illusiona. 

** Things luftve not gone as I ezi>ected. If she had been able to get a place for 
two years. I could during that time have become a professor and earned some 
money. This postponement is no longer possible. Well, what great disadvan* 
tags shall I experience P Have I ever thought much of my pecuniary position P 
To a man that is of little consequence. The need of money is felt principally 
lyy woman. Boots, an overcoat not out at tho elbows, ttcki on -the table, my 
room warmed,— what else do I need P Kow all that I shall have. But for a 
young and pretty woman tliat is not enough. She needs pleasure and sodal 
portion. For that she will have no money. To be sure, she will not dwell upon 
this want ; she is intelligent and honest ; she will say : * These are trifles, which 
I despise,* and indeed she will despise them. But because you do not feel what 
yon lack, do you really lock nothing P The illusion does not lasL Nature 
stifled by the will, by circumstances, by pride^ is silent at first, but a silent life is 
torture. Ko, such is not the way for a young woman, a beauty, to Hve; itisnot 
right that she should not be dressed as well as others and should not shine for 
want of means. I pity you, my poor Ydrotdika; it would have been better 
could I have arranged my afiairs first 

**For my part, I gain by thia haste: woidd she acc^t me two years henceP 
Kow she accepts me." 

** Dmitry, come to tea,** said IQrsanoiL 

Lopoukhofr started for Kirsanoff*s room, and on Us way his thoughts contin- 
ued thus: ** But as it is just that the ego should always be the first consideration, 
it is with myself that I have finished. And with what did I begin P Sacrifice. 
What irony I Do I indeed renounce celebrity, a chair in the academy P What 
change will there be in my lifeP I shall woric in the same way, I sliall obtain 
the cliair in the same way, and, finally, I shall serve medical science in the same 
way. From the objective standpoint it is curious to watch how selfishness mocks 
at our thoughts in practiccu** 

I forewarn my reader of eveiytldng; consequentiy I will tell him that he 
must. not suppose that Lopoukhoff ^ monologue cootains any allusion to the 
nature of his future relations with Y^ra Pavlovna; tlie life of Ydra Fiavlovna 
will not be tormented by the impossibility of shining in sodety and dressing 
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rI6hlj«and her relations with Lopookfaoff will not be spoiled I17 the '"detrimenttl 
fiseUng'' of gratitude. 

I do not belong to that school of novelists which beneath eve ry word hides 

rmottvewotiier:; Iv^port what people think and do, and tiiat is all; if anj 

-"80tt0& whatever, or any oonyersation, or any monologae passing tEroi^fiT the 

brain is indispensable in showing (he charaoter of a person or a sitnation, I re> 

late it, although it may have no InHnence at all on the fhrther ooorse of mj 

story. 

** Henceforth^ Alexander, yon will have no reason to complain that I neglect 
my work; I am going to recover the lost time.** 

** Then yon ha ve finished yonr affiiir with this yonng girl f ** 

'' Yes, I have finished."* 

** Is she going to be a governess at Madame R^sf ** 

** No, she will not be a governess. The afikir is arranged otherwise. Mean- 
time she will lead an endurable lifis in bar fiunfly.** 

** Very good. The life of a governess is really a very hard one. Yoa know I 
have got through with the optic nerve; I am going to b^ln another subject* 
And where did yon leave off? ** 

*« I have still to finish my work upon" .... and anatomical and physiological 
terms followed eadi other in profiislaii. 



•« It is now tiie twenty-eighth of ApriL Ha said that his aflkirs wili be 
arranged by the beginning of July. Say the tenth: that is surely the beginning. 
To be surer still, say the fifteenth: no, the tenth is better. How many days,' 
then, are there left P Today does not count; there are but five hours left. Two 
days in April; thirty-one in May, added to two, make tiiirty*three; June lias 
thirty, which, added to thirty-three, make rixty-three ; ten days in Juj|y,— a total 
of seventy-three days. That is not so long a time, seventy-three days! And 
then I shall be free! I shall go out of this stifling cellar. Oh! how happy I 
ami Oh I my dear lover, how well he has solved the problem! Howhappyl 
am!** 



That was Sunday evening. Monday came the lesson, changed finom Tuesday. 

** My friend, my darling, how happy I am to see you again even for 00 short a 
time! Do you know Low much time I have yet to live in my cellar t WiUyour 
affidrs be arranged by the tenth of July F ** 

" Certainty." 

** Then there are but seventy-two days and tills evening left. Ihavealrea^y 
scratched off one day, for I have prepared a table^ as the young boarding-scholars 
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andpupiLi da,aiidl tcrmtoii off the daja. How it delights me to sentohthem 
off!" 

** My darling yto>toIika,7oaliaTe not long to eoilbr. Two monthe andahall 
will pass qoiekly fay« and tiien yon will be free.* 

** Oht what happiness I Bot, my darling, do not spesk to me any more, and do 
not look at me ; we most not play and sing together so frequently hereafter, nor 
most I leaye my room every evening. Bat I eannot help it I I will oome oat 
eveiy day, jast for a moment, and look at yoa with a oold eye. And now I am 
going stndght back to my room. Till I see yoa again, my dear friend. When will 
itbeP» 

«• On Thursday.** 

«*Threedays! How long that isl And then there will be bat dxty-dght dsys 

** Less than that: yoa diall leare here aboot the seventh of Joly.** 
** The seventh. Then (here are bat sisty-^ht days left now f Howyoafill 
me with joy I Jti reso^.my well-belovedl** 



tnrarsday. 

* Dear friend, only rixty-six days now.** 

«• Tes, y^rotehka, time goes qideUy.** 

** QidcUy f Oh, my dear friend, the days have grown so long! It seems to 
me that formerly an entire month woold have gone by in these three days. Au 
firaoir, my darling, we mast not talk too long with each other; we mast be 
strat^io, mast we not f Au revoir! Ah I sizty-six days morel** 

(**Ham,ham! Idonotdosomachcoanting; when one is at work, the time 
passes qidokl^. Bat (hen, I am not in * the cellar.* Ham,ham!**) 



** Ah! my darling, still dxty-foar days! How wearisome it is here! These 
two days hsTc lasted longer than the three that preceded fhem. Ah! idiat 
angoishl What infiunies sarroand me I If yon knew, my friend! Au revoir^ 
my darling, my angel,— till Taesday. The following three days will be longer 
than the fiye jost past. Au revoir! Au revoir i^ 

(•* Ham, ham! yes! ham! Redoes. She does not like to weep. It is not 
welL Haml") 

Tuesday. 

** Ah, n^ lovcb I have already stopped connting the days. Thcj do not pass, 
tl^y do not pass at alL** 
"'V^rotchka, my good friend; I have a request to make of yoa We mast talk 
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Ireelj together. Your eervitade is beoamiog too bardeofome to yon* V7e oiiisl 
talk togetber.** 

^ Yes, we most, my well-beloTecL" 

** WeU, what hour to-morrow will suit you best f You hare but to name it 
On the same bench in the Boulevard Konno-Gvardeiaky. WOl yon be (here f " 

««I will be there, I will be there sorely. At eleyen o'olooik. Does tiiat rait 
youf •• 

** Yeiy well, thank yon, my good fHend.^ 

^Aurevoir! Oh, how glad I am that you hare dedded i^n that 1 Why did 
I not think of it myself, foolish girl that I am I Au revoirl We are going to 
talk with each other; that will refresh me a little. Ju reooif*, dear friend. At 
eleven o^dook preoisdy.** 

FMday. 

** y^rotohka, where are yon gdng f " 

*« I, Mamma ? ** Y to>tohka blushed. ^ To the PerspeotiTe Nevaky.* 

** Well, I am going with yon; I have got to go to the Gastinol Dvor. But how 
is thisP You say that you are going to the Nevsky, and have put on sooh a 
dress I Put on a finer one ; there are many fiuliionable people on the Nevsky.** 

«* This dress suits me. Wait a moment, Mamma, I must get something ftom 
my room.** 

Th^ go out They have reached the Gastinol Dvor. Thcj follow the row of 
stores along the Sadovaia near the comer of the Nevsky. Now th^ are at 
Bousanoff *s perftameiy. 

** Mamma, I have a word to say to yoo." ' 

*'What,Y6rotdhkaf*' 

** Till I see you again, I know not when; if you are not offended, till to- 



«« What, Y6rotdika? I do not understand** ....•• 

** Au revoir^ Mamma, I am going now to my hnsband*a. Day before yesterday 
took place my marriage to Dmitiy Sergu^itdh. Bne Earavannaia, ooaohman 1 ** 
said she, jumping into a cab. 

** A Tchervertatohok,^ my good young ]a4y*** 

•• Yes, provided you go quickly.** 

** He will call on you this evening, Afammas Do not be angiy. Mamma.** 

Maria Alexevna had scarcely liad time to hear these words. 

M Coachman, you are not to go to the Bue ELaravannala; I told you that in order 
that you might lose no time in ddlberation, as I desired to get away Drom that 
woman. Turn to the left^ along the Nevsky* We will go much Ibrther than the 

•AToberrczttoAMlawordifeimi^-flfeoopeeln. ATefa«v«italoh6kltltf 
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Karavaimalft, to the ialaiid of YassilievBkj/ fifth line, f bejond the PerapeetiTt 
Mqyemie. Go qoickly, and I will pay yoa mora** 

** Ah, my good young lady, how yoa have tried to deoeiye me. For that I most 
haTO a Poltlmiiitohek.'* % 

<* Yoa shall haTe it. if yoa go £ut eooogh.*' 

XXL 

Ilka marriage had been eflfooted without Texy many diffiooltieSv and yet not 
withoal some. Daring the first days that followed the betrothal, yto>tchka xe- 
Joioed at her approaching deliverance; the third day ^ the cellar,^ as she called 
it, seemed to her twice as intolerable as before; the fourth day she cried a little; 
the fifth she cried a little more than the fourth; the sixth she was already past 
Gxying, but she could not sleep, so deep and unintermittent was her anguish. 

Then it was that LopoukhoflE; sedng her red eyes, gave utterance to the mono- 
logue, ** Hum, hum I ^ After seeing her again, he gave utterance to the other 
monologue,^ Hum, hum I Yes! hum!" From the first monologue he had in-- 
ferred something, though exactly what he did not know himself; but in the 
second monologue he explained to himself his inference fh>m the first. ** We 
ought not to leave in slavexy one to whom we have shown liber^.** 

After that he reflected for two hours,— an hour and a half while going firom 
the 86menovsky Bridge to the district of Wyborg and half an hour lying on his 
bed. The first quarter of an hour he reflected without knitting his brows; but 
the remaining seven quarters he reflected with brows knit. Then, the two hours 
having expired, he struck Ids forehead, saying: "* I am worse than Gogol^s post- 
master, § calf that I am I (Looking at his watch). Ten o^dock. There Is jet 
time.** And he went out 

The first quarter of an hour he said to himself: ** All that is of little eonso> 
quence; what great need is there that I should finish my studiesf - 1 shall not be 
ruined for having no diploma. By lessons and translations I shall earn as mudi 
as, and probably even more than, I should have earned as a doctor." 

He had no reason, therefore, to knit his brows ; the problem had shown itself 
so easy to solve, at least partially, that since the last lesson he had felt a presen- 
timent of a solution of this sort He understood this now. And if any one could 
have reminded him of the reflections beginning with the word ** sacrifice** and 
ending with the thoughts about the poor, he would have had to admit that at that 
tame he foresaw such an arrangement, because otherwise the thought, ** I- re- 

• The Sdood of VMiUleriky if sput of tho cUj of St. Petanbais» 

I In thto hlaod each aldo of almoil overj itnet Is called a /iiB«,ao Oia^if OM aldt of Ika itiM^ 
Ihr loManoe, 1» called the SAh Uook Ow other If caUad tho fourth Una. 
tAPoltlnnikiaaeoloworaifil^oopedka. A Poltf nnltnbek la tta < 
I Boa Oosol'k " Dead 8oali»* 
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noimce a career of learning,** would haye had no baaia. It seemed to him then 
that he did not renonnce, and yet instinct said to him : ** This is not a simple 
postponement; it is a renundation.^ Bnf^ If Loponkhoff wonld thns have been 
conyictedt as a practical tiiinker, of violating logic, he would have triumphed as 
a theorist and would have said : ^ Here is a new instance of the sway of selfish- 
ness over our thoughts ; I ought to have seen clearly, but I saw dimly because I 
did not wish to see things as they wera I have left the young girl to suffer a 
week longer, when I should have foreseen and arranged everything on the 
spot** 

But none of these thoughts came Into his head, because, knitting Us brows, ht 
said to himself for seven quarters of an hour: ** Hha wB many «•! ** Andtfae 
only reply tiiat presented itself to his mind was this: ^ No one will marry ua.** 
But suddenly, instead of no one^ his mind answered **4ltmlmkfilir Then 11 was 
that he struck his forehead and Justiy reproached himself for not having thought 
of Mertzaloff at first ; it is true that his fault was palliated by the drcumstanoe 
that he was not accustomed to consider Mertsaloff as one who marries. 

In the Academy of Medicine there are all sorts of people, — among others, 
seminarists. These have acquaintances in the Spiritual Academy, and through 
these Lopoukhoff had some there also. 

A student in the Spiritual Academy, with whom he had no intimate acquaintance 
but was on friendly terms, had finished his stodies the previous year, and was a 
priest in a certain edifice with endless corridors situated on the island of Yassll- 
ievsky. To his house Lopoukhoff repaired, and, in view of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances and the advanced hour, he even took a cab. 

Aiertzaloff, whom he found at home alone, was reading some new woiic, I know 
not what,— perhaps that of Louis XIT, perhaps one by some otiier member of 
the same dynasty. 

** That is the business that brings me here, Alez^ P6trovitoh I I know veiy 
well that it involves a great risk on your part It will amount to nothing if the 
parents are recondled ; but, if tii^ bring a suit, you perhaps will be ruined, nay, 
you surely will be, but** 

Lopoukhoff could think of nothing with which to follow this ** but** How, In- 
deed, present reasons to an individual to infiuence him to put his head upon the 
block for our sake? 

Mertzaloff refiected for a long time; he too was trying to find a **but** that 
would authoiize him to run such a risk, but he too could find none. 
' ** What's to be done P I should very much like. • . • What you ask me to do 
now rdid a year ago ; l>ut now I am not free to do all that I would like to dou It 
is a case of conscience : it would be in accordance with my indbiations to aid yoo. 
But when one has a wifo, one fears to take a step without looking to see ^Aither 
It wm lead him.** 
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'^Goodereaiiig.Aloclia.* My lelalhros send tbdr regards to yoo. Goodefen- 
iog* Loponkhoff ; we haTO not seen each otiier for % long time. What were joa 
saying aboat wiTesf Ton men are always gmmbJng abont yoor wires,** said a 
pret^ and rlTacions blonde of seventeen years, jnst retomingfirom a call npon 
her parents. 

Mertsaloff stated the sitoaUon to her. The yoong woman*s ^es sparkled. 

^ Bat, Alocha, they will not eat yoo ! ** 

**There is danger, Natacba.** f 

** Tea, Tery great danger,** added LoponkholL 

••Botwhat'totobedonef Bisk It, Alocha. I beg cTyoo.** 

** If yon will not blame me, Natadia, fbr fbrgetdng yon In braiing snch a dan* 
ger, onr conTenationis orer. When do yon wish to many, DmitiySerga6itohf** 

Then there was no fiirther obstacle. Monday morning Lopoiiklioffliad said to 



"^^ 



** Alexander, I am going to make you a present of my half of onr labor. Take 

my papers and preparations, I abandon fhem alL I am to leave the Academy ; 

hers is the petition. I am going to many.** And Loponkhoff told the stoiy 

Inle0y« 
**KyoawerenotSnteIligentkOr even if I were a booby, I shonld teB yoo, 

Dmitiy* that none but fools act In this way. But I do notUng of the sort. Yon 

haveprobabfy thought more carefiilly than Inpon all that oonld be said. And 
V ^ • * * ( ^▼'en though yon had not thought upon it, what di&rence would it make? 
^« -^^^ Whetheryonareactinglbolishly orwisely I do not know; but I shall not be 

thoughtless enough to try to change your resolution, for I know that that would 

bevain. Omlbeuaefultoyoainai^wayf ** 
** I must find some rooms in some quarter at a low price; I need three. ImusI 

make my application to the Academy to obtain my papers as soon^lEV possible^ 

tomonow in Ikct. To you, then, I must look to find me rooms.** 
Ttiesday Lopoukhoff received his papers, went to Mertzaloft; and told him that 

the marriage would take place fha next day. 
•"What hour will suit yon best, Alexcy P^trovitohf ** 
**It is all one to me; tomorrow I shall be at home all day.** 
** I expect, moreover, to have time to send Eirsanoff to warn yoo.** 
Wednesday at eleven o*clodc Lopoukhoff waited for V^rotchkaon the boulevard 
^ fi:r some time, and was beginning to grow anxious, when he saw her running in 

aU haste. 
** Dear Y6rotchka, has anythiug happened to yonf** 
**Nob my dear IHend, I am late only because I slept too long.** 

tHalMkAis 
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* Wbat time did yoQ go to deep, theaf** 

** I do not like to tell yoo. AtMTeiio^elock;no.at8ix; uptothat Ume I wm 
eontiiiiiallj agitated by unpleasant dreamB.* 

** I have a request to make of yon, dear Y6iotdika; wemnstcometoanondei^ 
standing as^niokly as possible in order that both of us may be tranqoiL** 

** That is true, dear Mend.** 

**So,in four days, or in tiiree* • • 

*• Ah, ho w good that win be I ** 

**In three days I probably sludl haye found some rooms; I shall have pm^ 
chased everything needfol for onr honsdiold ; can we then b^g^ to live together f * 

••Certainly."* 

** Bat first we must many." 

** Ah, I forgot ; yes, we most first many.* 

" But we can marry at once.** 

** Wen, let us do so. But how have yoa managed to arrange everything so 
soonf How well you know how to do things!** 

^ I will tell you on the way ; come, let ua go.** 

On leaving the cab, they went tlirough long corridors leading to the diurdi; 
there they found the doorkeeper, whom they sent to Mertzaloff *s, who lived in 
this same building with the interminable corridors. 

^ Now, Y^rotehka, I have another request to make of you. You know that IsT^ 
chitrch they bid the newly-married to kiss each other.** / 

••Iknowitvbuthowembarrasdngitmustbe!** I 

•* That we may be less oonfiised when the lime comes, let us kiss eadi other \ J^J-^ 
now.** f^c^u^u'. 

** Yery well, let us kiss each other, lint can It not be dispensed with theref ** 

** At the church it is impossible to avoidit; therefore we had better prepare 
forit** _ 

They kissed each other. i 

'• Dear fiiend, how fortunato we are In having had time to prepare; fliere ia 
the doorkeeper coming back already.** | 

It was not the doorkeeper coming back^— he had gone tolookfor the aezton; 
it was Kirsanoff who entered ; he had been waiting for them at Mertzaloff *sl i 

'* Y6rotchka, I introdoce to you that Alexander Matv6itch Eirsanol^ whom ^ 

yon detest and wish to forbid me to see.* ^ 

'* Y6ra Pavlovna, why would you separate two audi tender hearts f ** | 

** Beca use the y ar e tender," anM Y^^^r^^^^i <>^^"^'wg ^*t '^^^^ tff IPTy "A^ ] 

She became thoughts, though *'<>wHmi{»|y>iA..«niiA^ «• flham ]AyA Mni yffyfli | 

as yon do ?. Por you love him murhj dir jnu not F ** nhnjiddedy !\A a> r • « (« i^ 

*IP I love no QAfi ImLflQXfllLF 
Lrififtl 



i 
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** We l iave lived wltliontJ i PftiTpHn g^4ha» to t mmu J L ^ . 

** And he Iot^ joq no mnni tha n th^ t f * 

*• AtieSBtT^^n^^^Duirkfti Jk^For lihai matter>4ei' ni aiV Mmr do yon 
lore meTDfflffiiyP^'" 

!* IJiare nQ.p(ujdci48r liatNd fior yon.* 

**WeU,irthat is the case, Alexander MatrMtdi, I will not forbid him to see 
yon, and I will lore yon mysell" 

** That is mudi the better way, Ydra Payloyna." 

Alez^ F6travitoh oame. 

**Here I am; let ns go to the dmrch.'* Alezey F6tro7itch was gay and even 
In a joking mood; bnt when he began the service, his Toice became a little trem* 
nlons. *« And if Ihey should bring snit ^ Go to yonr fother, Natacha, yonr hns- 
band can no longer support yon; now, it is not a happy existence to live at your 
fSithei^ expense while your husband is still living.^ Bnt after Iiaving said a few 
words, he oompletdy regained his self-possession. 

During the ceremony Natalia Andrevna, or Natacha, as Alexey P6trovit6h 
ealled her, came. When all was over, she invited the newly-married couple to 
go home with her; she had prepared a little breakfast; th^ went, they laughed, 
th^ danced a couple of quadrilles, th^ even waltzed. Alexey P^trovitcfa, who 
did not know how to dance, played the violin. Two short hours passed qidckly 
by. It was a Joyous wedding. 

** 1 believe that they are already waiting dinner for me at home,^ said Y^- 
rotdika: ** it is time to go. Now, my darling, I will be patient three, four days 
in my * oellar * without fretting too mudL I could even live there longer. Why 
diould I be sorrowfblF What liave I to fear now? No, do not escort me; I will 
go alone; we ndght be seen.** 

** Oh, the 4evill they will not eat me; do not be so anxious on my account,** 
said Alexey P^trovitdi, in escorting liopoukhoff and lOrsanofr, who had remained 
a moment longer to give Y^rotchka time to go; ^ I am now very glad that 
Natadia encouraged m&" 

On the morrow, after four days* search, th^ found satisfiu^toxy rooms at the 
end of the fifth line on the island of YassQievsky. 

His sav^gsj^ounMng in all to one hundred and rixty roubles, Lopoukhoff 
and his |^ 5nrad^ had decided that it would be impossible for them to furnish 
Ives; so th^ rented three fiimished rooms with board of a ^(tl 
baurgeak^ couple. 

The pelU bourgeois was an old man, passing Us days peacafol^ beside a 
basket filled with buttons, ribbons, pins, ete., and placed against the wall of the 
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Utile garden ritantecl on the PerspeotiTe Mojenne between the first and leoond 
lines, or in eonversation with bb wife» who passed her days in repairing all sorts 
of old clothes brought to her by the armful fh>m the sdcond-hand stores. The 
service was performed by the proprietors themselyes. 

The Lopoukhofis paid thirty roubles a month. 

At that time — that is« ten years ago* — life in St Petersburg was sdll 
comparatiyely inexpensive. Under these drcumstances the Lopoukho£Bi with 
their resources could live for tiuree or even four months; ten roubles a month 
would pay for their food. Lopoukhoff counted. In the course of these four 
months, on obtaining pupils, literary work, or occupation in some conaunercial 



On Thursday, the day when the rooms were found (and excellent rooms th^ 
were, that had not been easily found), LopoukhoflE^ coming to give his lesson, 
said to V6rotohka: 

**Come tomorrow; here is the address. I will say no more now, lest thcj 
may observe something*** 

**Dear Mend, yon have saved met** 

But how to get away from her parentsf Should she tell them allf So 
Y6rotchka thought for a moment; but her mother might shower blows upon her 
with her fists and lode her up. Y^rotchka decided to leave a letter in her room. 
But when Maria Alexevna manifested an intention of following her daughter to 
the Perspective Nevsky, the latter went back to her room and took the letter 
again ; for it seemed to her that it would be better and more honest to tell her 
i;o her fkce what had been done. Would her mother come to blows with her in 
the street? It would be necessary only to keep a certain distance flnom her, 
then speak to her. Jump into a cab, and start off before she could sdze her by the 
sleeve. 

And thus it was that the separation was effected near Bonsanoff^s perfhmeiy. 

\% xxn. 



But we have witnessed only half of this i 

For a minute Maria Alexevna, who was suspecting nothing of the sort, stood 
as if thunderstruck, trying to understand and yet not at all comprehending what 
her daughter said. What did all that mean? But her hesitation lasted only a 
minute, and even less. She suddenly began to hurl insults, but her daughter 
had already entered the Nevsky ; Maria Alexevna hurried a few steps in that 
direction; it was necessary to take a cahw 

**Coadimanl* 

^ Vow tUrly JMUS CS% 



* Fto<lka, ft dIiDlniiU?« of Fodor la popnUr 
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** Where do joq wish me to take yon, MadtmeF* 

Whioh way shoold she go? She thought she heard her daughter say Bae 
KanTaiinaia; but ehe had tamed to the left along the Nerslgr. What course 
should she take? 

*« Overtake that wretehl* 

"^Orertake, Madame? Bat tell me where I am to go? What ooorse shall I 
take? The prioe» in short" 

Maria Alczevna, atterly beside herself Insalted the ooachmaa. 

"^ I see that yoa are drank* Mistress*^ said he, and he drore ctL 

Maria Alezevna followed him with her insults, called other coachmen, and ran 
now one way, now another, brandishing her arms; at last she started onder the 
colonnade, stamping with rage. A half-dozen young people. Tenders of all sorts 
of eatables and knick-knacks, gathered around her, near the colamns of the 
Gastind Dror. They admired her mnoh ; they exchanged remarks more or less 
sptoy, and bestowed upon her praises, not without wit, and advice that testified to ; 
their good intentions. **Ah! what an excellent lady I So early, and drank ' 
alread^l Excellent lady I " ( 

** Mistress, do you hear? Mistress, buy a half-dozen lemons of me; they are ^ 
good things to eat after drinking, and I will sell them to yoa cheap.** 

««Do not listen to him. Mistress; lemons will not help yoa any; yoa \ 
would do better to take a drink of something strong.** 

^ Mistress, Mistress, what a powerftd tongue you harel Are you willing to f 
match it against mine on a wager F ** \ 

Maria Alexerna, now no longer knowing what she was about, slapped the &ce 
of one of her tormentors, a boy of about serenteen, who put his tongue out, not ' 
without some grace ; the little merchant's cap rolled off into the dirt, and Maria | 
Alexeyna, thus enabled to get her hand into his hair, did'not fail to grasp it by ' 
handfnls. The other scamps, seeing which, were seized with an indescribable 
enthoriasm: 

•«That*sitI Hit him! Now then! Brayo, the mistress I** 

•< Lick him, lick him. Mistress ! ** 

Others said: ''Fedka,* defend yourself; hither back I** i 

But the majority were on Maria Alexema's side. 

«« What can Fetlka do against this Jolly old girl P Lick him, lick him. Mis- 
tress; tho scamp is getting no more than be deserres.** 

In addition to the speakers many spectators had already gathered: coachmen, 
warehouse-men, and passers-by were approaching in crowds; Maria Alexema 
seemed to come to her senses, and, after haying by a last mechanical moyement 
pushed away the head of the unfortunate Fedka, sLe crossed the street. Entho- 
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siastio tributes of praise followed her. She became oonsdons that she was going 
home when she had passed the carriage-way of the Corps des Pages ; she took a 
cab, and reached the house in safe^. On arriving she administered a few blows 
to F6dia, who opened the door; rushed to the brandy closet; administered a few 
blows to Matrmna, who liad been attracted by tlie noise; made for the closet 
again; ran into Y^rotchka^s room, and came back to the closet a third time; 
ran again into Y^rotchka^s room, and stayed there a long time; and then began 
to walk up and down the rooms scolding and reviling: bat whom should she 
hitF F6dia had fled to the kitchen stairs; Matrmna, peeping through a crack 
into Y6rotohka^s room and seeing Maria Alexevna start in her direction, had 
precipitately fled toward the kitchen, but, not being able to reach It, had rushed 
into Maria Alexevna^s bed-room and hidden under the bed, where she remained 
in safety awaiting a more peaceable summons. 

How long did Maria Alexevna scold and yociferate, walking up and down the 
empty rooms? It is impossible to say exactly, but for a long time apparently, 
since Pavel Eonstantinytch on his arrival was recelyed also with blows and in- 
sults. Nevertheless, as everything must encf, Maria Alexevna cried at last: 
** Matrcsna, get the dinner ready I ** And Matrmna, seeing that the storm was 
over, came out from under the bed and set the table. 

During dinner Maria Alexevna left off scolding and contented herself with 
muttering, but without offensive Intentions and simply for her own satisfaction ; 
then, instead of going to lie down, she took a seat and remained alone, now 
saying nothing, now muttering ; then she stopped muttering, and at last cried out : 

"* Matroena, wake your master, and tell him to come to me.** 

MatroBna, who, expecting orders, had not dared to go away, either to the 
cabaret or anywhere else outside of the house, hastened to obey. 

Pavel Eonstantinytch made his appearance. 

** Go to the proprietor and tell her that your daughter, thanks to you, has 
married this blackguard. Say : * I was opposed to my wife.* Say : * I did it to 
please you, for I saw your consent was lacking.* Say : * The fault was my wifiB*s 
alone; I carried out your will.* Say: *It was I who arranged this marriage.' 
Do you understand me P *» 

** I understand, Maria Alexevna ; yon reason very wisely.** 

"* Well, start then I If she is at dinner, let that make no difference; have her 
called from the table. Make haste, while she is still in ignorance.** 

The plausibility of the words of Pavel Eonstantinytch was so evident that the 
proprietor would have believed the worthy steward, even if he had not been en- 
dowed with the faculty of presenting his ideas with humility, veneration, and in 
a persuasive and respectful manner; but this power of persuasion was so great 
that the proprietor would have pardoned Pavel Eonstantinytch, even if she had 
not had palpable prooft of his misunderstanding with hif wift. 
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Waa it not •▼ident that be had pnt his daughter in relationa with Loponklioff 
in order to avoid a marriage embarrassing to Mikhail lyanjtoh F 

** What were the terms of the marriage? ** 

Favei Konstantinytch had spared nothing in order to give iiis daughter her 
marriage portion; he liad given five thousand roubles to LopoukhoflE^ had paid 
the expenses of the wedding, and established the couple in housekeeping. It 
waa he who had carried the notes from one to the other. At the house of his 
ooUeagne* FHatiefi^ chief of the bureau and a married man* added Pavel Kon^ 
stantinytdi,— jes, it was at his house, your excellency, for although I am 
an humble man, your excellency, the virgin honor of my daughter is dear to fSL% 
—it waa at his house, I say, that the meetings took place, in my presence; we 
were not rich enough to employ a teacher for an urchin like F6dia; no, that waa 
only a pretext, your exceHency, etc. 

Then Pavel Konstantinytch painted in the blackest colors the character of Ids 
wifis. How could one help believing and pardoning Pavel Konstantinytch F It 
was, moreover, a great and unexpected joy. Joy softens the heart The pro> 
prietor b^;an her notice of Recharge by a long condemnation of Maria Alex- 
evna^a abominable plans and guilty conduct, and at first called on Pavel 
Konstantinytch to turn his wifo out of doors. He begged her not to be so 



She spoke thus only for the sake of saying something. Finally they agreed on 
the following terms : 

Pavel Konstantinytch held his stewardship; the apartments fronting on the 
street were taken away f^om liim ; the steward was to live in die rooms farthest 
In the rear; his wife was not to show herself about the front of the establishment 
where the proprietor's eye might full upon her, and she was to go into the street 
only through the carriage-way, which was far from the proprietor's windows. 

Of the twenty roubles a month formerly added to his pay fifteen were taken 
bade and five left as a reward for the zeal shown by Pavel Konstantinytdi In 
carrying out the proprietor's will and to make good the expenses occaMoned by 
his daughter's marriage. 

Maria Alexevna had thought of several plans as to the way in which to deal 
with Lopoukhoff when he should come in the evening. Tliat nearest her heart 
consisted In hiding two man-servants in the Idtchen who, at a given signal, 
should throw themselves upon and beat him unmercifully. The most pathetio 
consisted In hurling from her own lips and those of Pavel Konstantinytch the 
paternal and maternal curse on their rebellious daughter and the rufBan, her 
husband, insisting at the same time on the Import of this curse, the earth itself 
rejecting, as is well known, the ashes of those whom their parents have cursed. 
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But these were draiins, like those oftiie proprietor in wishing to separate FkTei 
Konstantinjtch from Ids wilb; sodi projeota. like poetiy in general, are destined 
less to be realized than to relieFe the lieart hj serving as a bads for solitary re* 
flections leading to no results and for explanations in fotnre interviews : that is 
how I might liare developed afikirs, that is how I desired to devdop them, bot 
tliroagh goodness of heart I allowed myself to relent T he idea of bea ting 
Loponkhoff and cor ring he r daoghter was t he ideal tf^ e of Maria_Alqceyaa3s 
tho pgIitrabd^ IlDi:s, The cgal side of her miod and sonl liad a tendency modi 
less elevated and mndi more practical, — an inevitable diflTerenoe, given tiie 
weakness of every hnman l>eing. When Maria Alezevna came to lier senses, 
near the carriage-way of the Corps des Pages, and comprehended tliat her 
daughter had actoally disappeared, married, and escaped, this fact presented 
itself to her mind in the form of the following mental exclamation: "^She has 
r obbed me l^ All the way home slie did not cease to repeat to beraell, and 
sometimes aloud : **She has robbed met** Cooseqaently, after delaying a few 
minutes through human weakness to tell her diagrin to F6dia and Matrmna.— 
eveiy in^vidual aUows himself to be dragged l^ tlie expression of his feelings 
into forgetting in his fever the real interests of tlie moment»» Maria Alexevnm 
ran into Y^rotchka^s room. She rushed to the dresdng-table and the wardrobe^ 
which she reviewed with a hasty glance. ^ No,^ s^d she, ** everything seems to 
be here.^ Then she proceeded to verify this first tranquillizing impresdon by % 
detailed examination. Everything, indeed, was really there, except a pair of 
very simple gold ear-rings, the old muslin dress, and the old sack that VArotehlai 
had on when she went out Regarding this real ride of the aflkir, Maria Alexevna 
expected that Y^rotdika had given Loponkhoff a Ust of the things belonging to 
her which he would claim; she was Itally determined to give np no article oi 
gold or anything in that line, but only the four plainest dresses and the most 
worn linen: to ^ve nothing was impoasibie ; wofttesse e6i^ e,-^an adage of 
which Maria Alexevna was a rigid observer* \ *^ 

Another question of real life was the relations with the proprietor; we liave 
already seen that Maria Alexevna had succeeded in settling it satisfactorily. 

There remained the third question: wliat waa to be done with the guilty, thai 
is, witii her daughter and the son-in-law that had been thrust upon her P Curse 
them ? Nothing easier, only such a curse must serve as a dessert to sometliing 
more su^UatiaL Now, this substantial something could take but one practical 
shape, that of presenting a petition, bringing a suit, and arraigning before a 
court of assizes. At first, fai her fever, Maria Alexevna viewed this solution of 
the question from her ideal side, and from this point of view it seemed very 
seductive to her. But in proportion as her mind became calmer, the aiErir grad« 
ually assumed another aspect No onelcnew better than Maria Alexevna that 
all lawsuits require money, much money, espedaOy lawsuits like tliis whi<A 
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pleased her by ite ideal beauty, and that, after dragging for a long time and 
devouring much moneys they end absolutely in nothing. 

What, then, was to be done? She finally conclnded that there were bnt two 
things to do,— give herself the satisfaction of abnsing LoponkhofT as mndi as 
possible, and save Y^rotchka's things iirom Ills claims, to which end the presenta- 
tion of a petition would serve as a means. Bnt at any rate she most ronndly 
abuse him, and thus derive all the satisfoetlon she oonU. 

Even this last part <^the plan was not to be realized. 

LoponkhofT arrived, and began in this tone:** We beg yon, my wiib and I, to 
bekindenoogli, Ifaria Alexevna and Pavel Konstantinytch, to excuse us lor 
\, having without your consent* • • • • 

At this point Maria Alexevna cried out: 

** I will curse her, the good — • • . !** She could not finish the epithet ^MKMf^br- 
noiktng. At the first syllable Loponkhoff raised his voice : 

** I have not come to listen to your insults, but to talk business. And since 
you are angry and cannot talk calmly, I will explain myself In a private Inter- 
view with Pavel Konstantinytch ; and you, Miria Alexevna, will send F^dia or 
MatroBua to call us when you have become calmer.* 

As he spoke, he led Pavel Konstantinytch firom tiie parlor into the small room 
adjoining, and his voice was so strong and positive that there was no way to 
overmaster it So she had to reserve her remaika. 

Having reached the parlor door with Pavel Konstantinytch, Loponkhoff stopped, 
turned back, and said :** I would like notidng better tlian to make my explana- 
tion to yon also, Maria Alexevna, if you desire, but on onecondition, — that I may 
do so undisturbed.**. 

Again she began her abuse, but he interrupted her: ** Well, dnce yon cannot 
converse cslmly, we leave you.** 

** And you, imbecile, why do you go withliimF** 

** Why, he drags me after liim.** 

*'lf Pavel Konstantinytch were not disposed to give me a qidet hearing, I 
would go away, and that would be perhaps the better course : what matters it to 
me, indeed ! But why, Pavel Konstantinytch, do you consent to be called such 
names P Maria Alexevna knows nothing of affairs ; she thinks perhaps that they 
can do God knows what with us; but yon, an officeholder, must know how things 

Cgo on. Tell her, therefore, that things having reached this point, she can do 
tiothing with Y^rotchka and still less with me.** 

*" He knows, the rascal, that nothing can be done with him,"* thought Maila 
Alexevna, and then she said to Lopoukhoffthat, though at first her mother*s feelings 
had carried her away, she was now In a condition to talk calmly. 

Loponkhoff and Pavel Konstantinytch retraced their steps. They sat down, 
and Loponkhoff begged her to listen patlentiy until he had finished all that he 
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had lo Bay. after which ahe might have the floor. Then he began, taUng care to 
raise liia Toice eveiy time that Maria Alexenia tried to intermpt hfm, which en- 
abled liim to carry his stoxy to its condndon* He explained that it was im- 
possible to onmarry tbem, that there was no dianoe therefore for Storedmikol^ 
and that it would be useless trouble, as they knew themaelTes, to begin a suit 
That for the rest they could do as they pleased, and that, if they had an abund- 
ance of money, he would even advise them to txy the courts ; but that, all things 
considered, there was no occasion for them to plunge into the depths of despair, 
since Y^rotchka had always rejected Storechnikoff 's proposals and the match 
therefore had alwaj'S been chimerical, as Maria Alexevna had seen ibr herself; 
that a young girl nevertheless must marry some time^ which means as m general 
thing a series of expenses for the parents,-* that is, the dowry first, the wedding 
next, but especially the dowry 

Whence Loponkhoff concluded that Maria Alexevna and P^vd Konstandnytoh 
ought to thank their daughter for having got married without occasioning then 
any expense. 

Thus he spoke for -a foil half-hoar. 

When he had finished, Maria Alexevna saw diat to soch a rascal there was 
nothing to say, and she placed herself first on the ground of sentiment, explain- 
lag that what had wounded her was precisely the foot th^t Ydrotchka had mar- 
Y ried without asking the consent of her parents, thus lacerating the matamal 
j heart : the conversation, transferred thus to the subject of maternal feelings and 
• wounds, naturally had for either party no more than a purely ^^^^'^fr' inter* 
est : they could not help going into it, the proprieties required it ; so they satis- 
' lied the proprieties. They spoke, Maria Alexevna of how, as an afl^ectJonate 
mother, she hacTbeen wounded, Loponkhoff of liow, as an affectfonate mother, 
the need not have been wounded ; when, finally, they liad filled the measnra of 
the proprieties by digressions of a proper length vpon sentimental grounds, tliej 
ifpproached another subject equally demanded by tlie proprieties, — that, on the 
one side, she liad always desired her daughter's happiness, wldle he answered, 
on the other, that that was clearly indisputable; when the conversation on this 
p<iint had likewise attained the proper length, they entered on the subjeot of 
farewells, giving that also the amount of attention required by the demands 
aforesaid, and reached the following result: Loponkhoff^ comprehending tlie 
confusion into which the maternal heart had been thrown, did not beg Maria 
Alexevna for the present to give her daughter permlssioa to see lier, beoanse 
that perhaps would add to the strain on the maternal heart, but Maria Alexevna 
would not be slow in finding out that V^rotchlu was happy, wliich of course 
was always Maria Alexevna^s first dedre,an^ then, the nfi&mal heart having 
recovered its equanimity, she would be in a poritiofi to see her daughter withoot 
having to suffer thereby. This agreed upon, they separated amicably* 
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~01i,t]iocaMalt** said liarift Aleserna, after hayliig shown her son-in-kwU 
tibedoof; 

That same night she had the Ibllawlng-dieam » 

She was seated near a window, and she saw a carriage, a splendid carriage, 
passhig in the street; this carriage stopped, and oat of it got a beantifiil lady 
ibilowed by a gentleman, and thej entered her room, and the lady said to her: 
» See. Mamma, how richly my hnsband dresses me I** This lady was Y^rotdika. 
Maria Alezevna looked at her: the material of Yto>tchka*a dress was really of 
the most espen^re sort Y^rotchkasaid: **The material alone cost ftve hna- 
dred roubles, and that Is a mere bagatelle. Mamma, ibr ns; of such dresses I 
hare a dozen; and here is something that cost still more, see my fingers!^ 
And Maria Alexema looked at Y^rotchka^s fingers, and saw rings set with hnge 
diamonds! ■* This ring. Mamma, cost two thousand ronbles. and that one fbor 
thousand more; and jnst glance at my breast. Mamma; the price of this broodi 
was still greater; it cost ten thousand roublesl ** And the gentleman added, the 
gentleman bdngDmitiy Sergn6itch; ** All these things are Just nothing at all 
for us. my dear Mamma. Maria AlexcTnal The really predous stuff is in my 
pocket; here, dear Mamma, see this pocket-book, how it Is swollen I Itisfullof 
hnndred-roublo notes. Well, this pocket-book Is yours. Mamma, for it Is a small 
matter to usl Here is another more swollen still, dear Mamma. wMch I wfll 
not give you; it does not contain small currency, but large bank-bills and bills 
of exchange, and each of these bank-bills, eadi of these bills of exchange, is 
worth more than the whole pocket-book wldch I have given you. dear Affamma.* 

**Toakttewwell.mydearson.DmitEySeigu6iteh.howto make my daughter 
and our whole fomOy happy; but where do yon get so much wealth?* 

"* I have bought the liquor-selling monopoly. Mamma 1 ** 

And. on waking. Maria Alezevna said to herself: ** Truly, he must go into the 
business of liquor-selling;** 

XXIY. 

' XUXOQT or lUBIA AlXXKfXA. 

Ton now cease to be an important personage In Y6rotchka*8 Uft. ^pHf f^*^-*-- 
^Xlia, and in taking leave of you the author of tlds stoxy begs yon not to com- 
plain if he makes you quit the scene with a dhioikmerU not wholly to your advan- 
tage. Do not think yourself diminished in our eyes. You are a dupe, but that 
can in no degree change for the worse our opinion of your judgment. Maria 
Alexevna: your error does not testify against yon. You have follen in with 
individuals such as previously you had not been In the habit of meeting, and it 
is not your fault if yon have made a mistake in Judging things according to your 
experiencsL Tour whole past lifo had led you to the ^condnsion that men^^ane 
d^jided into two dassg^-^oolsjgd knsYgs; whoever is not a fool is a knav% 
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an absolute lmaye,7oa hare sapposed; not to be a knave li neoesaarQy to be a 
\ fooL This waj of looking at things was veiy jost, Uaria Alexema, was per* 
\ feotly Jnst until these latter days. Ton liaye met Teiy well-spoken people, and 
yon have observed that all of them, withont exception, were either raroala, 
deceiving men with fine words, or big, stupid children, unacquainted with lift 
and not Imowing how to manage their aflairs. Consequently, Maria Alexevnm, 
yon have placed no ikith in fine words; you liave regarded them either as noiH 
sense or as falsehoods, and you were right, Maria Alezevna. Your way of look- 
ing at men had already been completely formed when you for the first time met 
a woman who was neitiier a fool nor a rascal; therefore it is not at all astonish* 
ing tliat you were disconcerted by her, not knowing wliat course to take, what 
to think of her, or how to treat her. Tour way of looking at tldngs bad already 
been completely formed when yon for the first time met a nun of heart who was 
not an artless child, but who knew life quite as well as* you. Judged it quite as 
Justly, and Imew how to conduct his afiairs quite as weU ; therefore, again, it is 
not at aU aatonlBhing tliat you were deceived and took him for a sharper of your 
own sort. These errors, Maria Alezevna, in no wise diminish my esteem for you 
as a prudent and reasonable woman. You have lifted your husband linom his 
obscnri^, you have provided for your old age, — good things not easQy accom* 
plished. Your methods were bad, but your surroundings ofilered you no others. 
Your methods belong to your surroundings, but not to your person ; therefore 
the dishonor is not yours, but the honor is to your Judgment and strength of 
character. 

Are you content, Maria Alezevna, to see your good qualities thus recogniaedP 
Certainly.you ought to be, since you never pretended to be agreeable or good. 
In a moment of involuntary sincerity you even confessed your wickedness and 
rudeness, and you never considered wickedness and rudeness as qualities that 
dishonored you, understanding that you could not have been o>therwise^ given the 
/conditions of your life. Therefore you should be but littie disturbed because 
/ these tributes to your intelligence and strength of character are not followed by 
j tributes to virtues which you admit that you do not possess, and which yon 
would consider rather as follies than as good qualities. You would have asked 
no other tribute than that which I have accorded you. But 1 can say in your 
• honor one word more: of all the p eraons w hAm l ^n no^ jWr^ mnA w jth whog LL 
shoaldwishto EavrmMl ealiii sgyon^are of those whom I should like the besC 
To be sure, j'^TilT^TTTlTtrirTYHtn jtrur intitrwt is ft ntsfat- .^^^"tryrirt'*^''r^ 
% interest injdoittgAViLtojUKyjDnfl^on.wilL not do it, iuving. nothing in Tiew>bal 
the satisfijctioajpf. jqur pett y and stup id passions. Yon reason that it is not 
worth while to lose one's time, labor, aiTd money ler nothing. It is n e edl e ss to 
say that you would have taken pleasure in roasting your daughter and her hue- 
band over a slow fire, but you succeeded in repressing the spirit of revenge ^hat 
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had taken possiBsaion of yoa and in reflecting ooldly upon the matter, and jma 
recognized that roasUng waa oat of the question ; now It is a great quality, 
Maria Alezeyna, to be able to recognize the impossible. After recognizing this 
Impossibility, you did not allovr yourself to begin an action which would not 
haye ruined Uie Indiyiduals who have olTended you; you perceived that aU the 
little annoyances which you might have caused them by such an action would 
haye cost you many greater embarrassments and sacrifices, and so yon did not 
bring an action. If one cannot conquer his enemy. If for the insignificant loss 
that one can Inflict on liim one must suffer a greater loss, there la no reason Ibr 
beginning the struggle. Understanding that, you had good sense and valor 
enough to submit to the impossible without uselessly injuring yourself and 
others, — another great quality. Yes^J tfaria Alexevna, one may stni ^»^^ floAl. 
ings with you, for your rule is not eviLfog^vtt-^veB^^o-yourown in|aiy, and fthitt 
la an extremely rare quality^ a. yeiygreatjquality>L^.Mi]lions of men are more 
^ dangefpus than yon, both to themselves ^a adJt gQthfirg^ ajJ&otlgl r^ 
1 have your surly countenance^- You are- among ' the beat of those ■ why ■ are aotu 
j good, because ypu_arQ not nnri>i^*T7nahlffi, fr^KiflTiffi^ ynn arc P^t et^pi^. I should 
have liked very well to reduce you to dust, but I esteem you ; you interfere with 
nothing. Now you are engaged in bad business in accordance with the esdgen- 
cies of your surroundings ; but If other surroundings were given you, you would 
willingly cease to be dangerous, you would even become usefiil, because, yhen 
your interest is not at stake, you do not do ev il, and are capa ble of joinp ap v>- 
thing that seems nHvanfftgAnngtn-yfiit, HrgfffnP^iftfcUiff-iiAnftnt.iy ^n JTiob ly. Yea, 
yon are capable, Maria Alexevna, and it is not your fault If this ci^acity of yours 
Is in a state of inertia, and if in Its stead capacities of an opposite nature are at 
work; you none the less possess It, which cannot be said of eveiybody. .Baaa 
P^^P]^§FfL^P^^^® ^^ nothinggo od. but you, you ar y ^"l,y tw^, «^t ^f set Con - 
sequently ynn'arA iUiovfl mAny mtm In pQjnt of morallt v I 
~^ Are you content, Maria Alexevna F ** 

*^ Have I any reason to be contont, my good sir, when my affidrs are in such a 
bad wayP* 
*• It is for the best, Maria AlexeTWL** 
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OHAPTEB THIBD. 
The Uib of V&a FavIoTna with her Husbandt and the Seoond Love* 

L 

'Three months had passed dnce the maniage. LoponkhofTs afibirs were gdtag 
on wdL He had found some pupils, work at a book-pnblisher^ and, more than 
all, the task of translating a geographical treatise. Y^ra Favloyna, too, had 
found two pupils; who, though they did not paj her Tery largely, were better 
than none. Together they were now earning eighty roubles a montiu With this 
sum they could lire only in a yery moderate way, but they had at least the 
necessaries. Their means continuing to increase, they counted on being able In 
i/our months more to fiimish their rooms (and later that is what they did). 

Their lifo was not arranged quite as Y^ra PayloYna had planned it on the day 
of their betrothal, half in sport, lialf in earnest, but nevertheless it did not lack 
much of itk 

Their aged landlady and her husband had a great deal to say about the strange 
way in which the newly-manied couple lived, — as if they were not husband and 
wife at aU, as if they were one knows not what 

Therefore, according to wliat I see and wliat you say, P^troyn ai th ey II to— 
how nhnll T fnjr__jiT^if Jlii^j WCrn brnthfr nnd slflftnr,*' 

M l^onsense I What a oomparison I Between brother and sister there is no 
ceremony ; is there none between them F He rises, puts on his coat, sits down, 
and waits until I bring the 9antovar» After having made the tea, he calls her; 
she too comes in all dressed. Is that the way brother and sister do F This would 
be a better comparison: it sometimes happens that among people in moderate 
circumstances two fomilies live for economy^s sake in one and the same suite. 
They resemble two such fiimiliesJ^ 

** How is it, F6trovna, that the husband cannot enter his wife*s room F She Is 
not dressed. Do you see F How docs that seem to you F ** 

** And what is better yet, when they separate at night, she says : * Good night, 
my darling ; sleep well ! * Then they go, he to hb room, she to hers, and there 
they rend old books, and sometimes he writes. Do you know what happened one 
night F She had gone to bed and was reading an old book; I suddenly heard 
through the partition -^ I was not asleep — I heard her rise. What do you think 
she did F I heard her place herself before her mirror to arrange her hair, do yon 
understand F Just as if she were going to make a visit Then I heard her start. 
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I went out into the corridor, got up on a chair, and looked throngh' the tranaom 
into her husband^B room. On reaching the door she said : 

^ * Can I come in, my darling P * 

** And he answered : * Presently, Y^rotchka; wait a moment' He was in bed 
also; he made haste to dress. I thought he was going to put on his crayat nezii 
bot he did not After he liad arranged ererything, he said: 

** * Now you can come in, Ytootohka.* 

*** I do not understand this book,' she said tohim; * explain this to ma* 

**He gave her the explanation. 

** * F&rdon me, my darling, ibr having disturbed yon.' 

** * Wherefore, V6rotchka P I was not bosy ; yon did not disturb me.' 

" And out she went" 

** Slie simply wesit ont P " 

** She simply went oat" 

•« Andhe did nothhigP" 

** And he did nothing. -But that is not the most astonishing part of it ; the 
most astonishing thing is that she shonld hare dressed to go to his room and that 
he should Itaye dressed to receive her. What does that meanP " 

"* I think, P6trovna, that tliis most be a sect; there are all sorts of sects, you 
know, in that line." 

** So there are. Very likely yoa are rig^" 

Another conversation. 

"* Danilytoh, I have asked them abont thdr waysi 

•**Donotbe offended,*! said,'at what I am going to ask yon, bat of what 
fidthareyonP' 

•"^Qf theBnssianfiiith. What a qoestiQiir 

*** And yon belong to no seetP' 

*** To none; but what put that idea into your headP* 

*** This, Mistress (I do not know whether I am to call you Madame or 
Mademoiselle), — do you live with Monrieur your husbandP ' 

•« She smfled: • Certdnly,' said she." 

••ShesmfledP" 

** She smiled, and answered: * Certainly.' 

** * Whyjtheni^s habi t of n ever seeing him half dressed, as if you were not 
uiOted^-- " --^ — — 

^ * In order,* she fir^r^frpd, * n^^ tft cxhiMt ^unrnJTm in unbfrftnminy garb. As 
for sect, there is none.* 

««• What, then, does this rignifyP* 

*** We act in this way in order thatthere^may be morelcveAndfowcrquarrelal'' 

** But that seems to be correct, P6trovna; thqr are vecy reserved toward eadi 
oilier." 
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** '^^ft fart^g!L??H f-ft «iA^ •! ^Ift pnt wtftli flth ya to flee me too careleagly 
dres sed; now » I loTej my has baDd.,Datf)rft thaH"I^loYe"-otfiera'rthenBftyrr4l"kHiel 
fitUD£ tbat inihoSd ap£ear^lwfore^ first WB■Mng^nyJem* 

•• AnTtEatTtoot has an air of truth, F6troyna; why do we ooTet our n^hboii* 
wives? Because we always see them dressed up, while we see our own in care- 
less array. So it is said in the proverbs of Solomon. He was a very wise Ung.^ 

IL 

All went welly then, at the Lopoukhoflb*. Y^ra Fbvlovna was always gay. 
But one day — about five months after their marriage — Dmitry Sergu^iteh, on 
returning from one of his pupils, found Ids wife in a somewhat inexplicable 
humor; her eyes shone with pride as well as Joy. Then Dmitry Sergn^itdh 
remembered that for some days past she had shown signs of an agreeable rest- 
lessness* a smiling thoughtAilness, a gentle pride. 

•« Something pleasant seems to have come to you, my friend ; why do yon not 
let me share it F^ 

«* Indeed, I believe I liave reason to be Joyfbl, dear friend, but wait a little 
while: I will tell you about it as soon as I fbel sure of it It will be a great Joj 
for us both, and will also please Kirsanoff and the MertsaloiEk^ 

««Butwhatisit,thraP** 

** Have yon forgotten our agreement, my darling F Do not question. As soon 
as it is a sure thing, I will tell you.** 

A week passed. 

** My darling, I am going to tell yon my Joy. I need only your advice: yon 
are an expert in these things. For a long time I have wanted to do something 
useful, and I have conceived the plan of establishing a dressmaker^s shop; Is 
that a good idea?" 

** It is agreed that I am not to kiss your hand, but that referred onty to general 
situations ; under such circumstances as the present no agreement holds. Tour 
hand, Ydra Pavlovna." 

'* Later, my darling, when I Iiave succeeded.^ 

** When you have succeeded, not to me alone will yon give your hand to Mas; 
Ktrsanoff, Alexey P^troviteh, and everybody will demand the privilego. Now I 
am alone, and your intention of itself is worth the klss.^ 

•• If you do me violence, I will cry out.** 

"Well, cry out* 

** You make me ashamed of myscl( and I wOl have nothing more to saj to 
you.** 

*« Is it, then, very importantP ** 

** Indeed it is, and that is why we talk all the time and do notiilng.* 
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■* And yon, who oommenced later than any of ofi are the first to b^gfai aotfon." 
V6rotchka had hidden her fiioe in her hnsbaod'a braaeli* 

**Too mach praise, my dear friend.* 

** No. yon hare a wise mind." 

Her husband kissed her. 

''Oh, stop! No one can say a word toyoa.* 

** Very well; say on. my good Ydrotdika.* 

•* Do not call me that** 

" Then I will say my wicked VArotchka.* 

" Listen. Mr. Impertinence I The most important thing now* in my opinion, is 
first to make a prudent choice €i Iionest woridng-^la. industrious servants ol 
proven steadiness of character, dreading quarrels and capable of choosing 
others.** 

** Exactly sow** 

■* I have found three young girls satisfying these conditions; but how I have 
had to search for the last three months, how I hare been throng the stores. 
maHng acquaintances, untfl at last I hare fimnd what I wanted and am sure of 
myehdoel** x 

«They must also understand bu^ess management; the house must be self* 
sustaining and the business must be suooessfid in a commercial sense.** 

«« Not otherwise, it is needless to say.* 

** What else is there upon which advice is needed P ** 

•ThedetaOsL* 

«* What are the detailsP You probably have though of everything already, 
and win govern yourself by circumstances. The Important thing now is the 
prindple. diameter, and skill. Details settle themselves, in aooordance with the 
conations of eadi special case.** 

** I know it; nevertheless, I shall feel more conildent having your approval.** 

They talked for a long time. Loupoukhoff found nothing to correct in his 
wife^s plan, but to herself the plan developed itself more clearly as she told it. 

The next day Lopoukhoff carried to the '* Journal of Police** an advertise- 
ment announcing: Vera Favlovna Lopaukhoff doe$ sewing and laundrjfHoork ai 
a moderate priee. 

The same morning Y6ra Pavlovna cal!ed upon Julie. ** She does not know my 
present name; s:iv ^lademcisclle Rosalsky."* said slie to the servant. 

*" You come to fee me without a veil, your lace exposed; you give your name 
to the domestic; wby, this is madnes:; ! You will ruin yourself, dear child I* 

'* Oh, now I am married, and 1 can go evez3'where and do as I likeii** 

^ And if your husband should Cud it outP ** 

^ In an hour he will be hera.** 

Julie plied her with questions about her marrlaga. 8ha was enchanted, siie 
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kissed ber, weeping all the wliOe. When her enthndasin had at last quieted 
down, Ytoi Pavlovna spoke of the object of her Tidt. 

^ You know that we remember old Mends only when we need theoL I haTa 
a great finror to ask of 700. I am about to establish a dressmaker^a shop. QSsm 
me yonr orders and recommend me to your liiends. I sew well, and mj 
assistants are equally good seamstresses; yoo know one of them.* 

Indeed, Jolie did know one of them as an excellent needle-womaa. 

**Here are some samples of my woric I made this dress myself See how 
weUitfitsI*' 

Jnlie examined veiy earefolly the eat of the dress and its seams, and the 
examination satisfied her. 

**Toa ought to be yery snocessftd; j^xql haye talent and tasta But to that end 
you need a fine store on the Nevaky.** 

Mln time I shall hare one, be sure ; meanUme I talce orders at my house.** 

These things arranged, they returned to the subject of Y^rotchka^s marriage. 

■* Storechnikoff led a yery dissipated life for a fortnight, but afterward became 
reconoQed to Ad^le. I am yeiy glad for Ad&le: he is a good follow; only it is 
a pity that Ad^e has no character.** 

Started in this direction, Julie laundied Into gosdp about Ad^e^a adyenturea 
and those of others. 

Now that MademoiBelle Bosalsky was no longer a young girl, Julie did not 
deem it necessazy to restrain herself. At first she talked reasonably; then, as 
her excitement increased, she painted oigies glowin^y and in oolora more and 
more licentious. Ytei Fayloyna became oonfiised, but Julie did not notice it; 
then, reooyering firom her first impression, Y6ra Payloma listened with that 
pitiM interest with wliich one examines a dear face disfigured by disease. 
LopoukhofTcame, and Julie for a moment transformed herself into a woman of 
sodety, serious andfoU of tact But she could not play that HiU long. Alter 
oongratulating Lopoulchoff on haying so beautifiil a wiib, she again became 
exdted. 

•^ We must celebrate your marriage.** 

She ordered an impromptu breakfast, to be washed down with champagne. 
Y^rotehkahad to drink half a glass in honor of her marriage, half a glass in 
honor of her workshop, and half a glass to the health <^ Julie herself Her 
head began to turn, and she and Julie became terribly noisy ; Julie pinched 
Y^rotchka, and began to run ; Y6rotchka started after tier : th^ ran through the 
apartments, leaping oyer chairs; Lopouichoff sat in his arm-chair, laughing; 
Julie presumed to boast of her strength, which brought all thb tumult to an 
end: 

•"1 will lift you with one hand.** 

*" You will not lift me.** 
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Beginidoglostniggliebbotiiof themldloii tba 8ofi^ and. not wishing to rise, 
began to shoot and laugh; finalty they went to sleep. 

It was a long time since Lopookhoff had found himself in a sitoation where 
he did not know what to do. Shonld he waken them P He feared lest he might 
bring tlie Joyous interview to a disagreeable ending. He rose earefiillj* and 
took a few steps about the room in search of some book. He fell upon the 
••Chronidee of the C^ de BcDuf;'* a book be^de which that of Faublas is 
Insipid. Lopookhoff extended himself oomibrtablj upon the soih at. the other 
end of the room, began to read, and in less than a quarter of an hour was asleep 
Mm— ir 

Two hoars later Faoline came to waken Jolie; it was dhmerrtime. Threat 
down to tlie table alone, withont Seige. who had been iuYited to some publio 
dinner; Julie and Y6rotchka again began to shout and laugh. Then they be- 
came calm and resumed a serious attitude. Suddenly Julie asked Y6rotohka 
(tlie idea had not occurred to her beibre) why she established a workshop. II 
she desired to get money, it woold be much better to become an actress or even 
a dnger; her Tolce was a Teiy fine one. Upon that they seated themselTes 
anew. V^rotcfaka told her plans, and Juliets enthusiasm revlTed; congratula- 
tions followed Ikst upon each other, mingled with eulogistio exclamations. She^ 
Julie LeteDier, was a lost woman, but she could appreciate virtue; finally she 
b^gan to weep and embrace Y6rotchka, whom once more she overwhelmed with 
prsises and good wishes. 

Four days later Julie carried YtaiFaTloma a large number of orders of her 
own and the addresses of some of her fidends from whom she might also recdvo 
orders. She took Secgo with her, saying to him: «* We cannot do otherwise; 
Lopoukhoff came to see me, you must return his Tisit.* 

Julie acted like a positiTO woman, and her enthusiasm ^d not oease, so that 
ahe stayed at tlie Lopodkhofili* a long timeu 

There were no walls there, but tiun partitions ; eyeiything could be heard, and 
she was on the lookout. She was.not. enraptured»iuit .she* waa>mo¥ed.- - AiUr- 
having examined all the details of the Lopoukhoils^ 8omcwhat_meagre lifb,.she 
saw ihat^that^was predsel$:tho way to llTe, ihat. there U^no true jife^thendse, y 
[that real happi nMS is possiBleDn ly w heie theie isuo fiuui^f she eren announced\^ 
to Sergolliat Ihey would'go COr Switzerland itnd lire ih'a little cottage amid the 
fields and mountains on the shore of a lake* there to lore each other, fish, and 
cultivate their little garden. Serge replied that he was of her n^d, but that he 
would like to w^t to see what she would think of the matter a few hours later. 

The noise of Juliets elegant carriage and fine horses made a great impression 
upon the dwellers in the fifth line between the Moyenne and the Petite Perspeo- 
tiTC^ where nothing like it had been seen since the days of Peter the Great, if not 
a period still more remote^ Many watched the surprising phenomenon« 
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aod saw it stop near the carriage gate (which was closed) of a one^stoiy woodea 
hoase with seyen windows; they saw get out a phenomenon more wondetM 
still, a yonog woman splendid and brilliant, an officer whose bearing was of the 
most dignified. Th^ were greatly disappointed when the carriage gate opened 
and the yehicle entered the court; public curiosity was thus deprived of a sigfal 
of the stately officer and the stiU more stately lady on their departure. 

When Danilytdi came home alter his day*s work, he had the following inter* 
view with his wife ; 

^•Danilytch, it appears tliat our tenants belong to high sooie^. A general 
and his wi& hayo been to see them. The gencral^s wife was dressed so licUy 
that her toilet is indescribable. The general wore two stars I ** 

How could F^troTua hare seen stars on Serge, who as yet had none, and who* 
if he had any, would not haye worn them on his excursions with Julie f That is 
very astonishing. But she did really see them, she was not mistaken, she was 
not lying. It is notonly she that says it; I, too, answer for its trndi; she saw 
them. We know that there were none there ; but Serge^s aspect was sueh thal^ 
from F6troyna*s standpoint, it was impossible not to see two stars on lifan. M* 
trovna saw them. I affirm it seriously. 

~ And what a liyery their footman had, Danaytchl Of English olotii aft Itwm 
roubles an arehine. And this footman, though graye, was neyertheless jwlite; 
he answered when questioned ; he even allowed you to feel of the cloth of his 
sleeye. What good cloth I It is pidn that they haye plenty of money to throw 
oat of the window. They stayed about two hours, and our tenants talked wilk 
them very simply, just as I do with you for instance, and did not salute them, 
and laughed with them ; pur tenant and the general simply sat bade in tiieir 
arm-chairs and smoked. Once, our tenant^s cigarette having gone out, he took 
the general's to relight it And with what respect the general kissed the hand 
of our tenant's beauUfhl wifo I It is psst description. What do you think of all 
this,Danilytchf« 

** Everything comes firom God, that is what I think; aequatntanoes of all sorts 
and relatives, all come firom God.** 

''It is true, Danilytch. Everything comes from God, there is nothing else to 
say. For my part this is what I think.-* that our tenant, or his wife, is tiie 
brother, or sister, of the general, or of the general's wife. And, to tell the trutii, 
I am nearly convinced that she is the general's sister.** 

«* Are you very sure, F6trovna? I do not believe it If such were the cassb 
they would have money.** 

** That can be explidned, Danllyteh. Either the mother or the fitther may hsTs 
had her outside of marriage. Tlie&ce is quite different; there is no resemblanoe 
theia** 
** That may be it, P^trovna, - - outside of marriage. Sudi things happen.** 
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Thanks to this adyentare, P^troyna aoqaired for four whole days t great Im- 
portance at the grooeiy which slie wu aocnstomed to frequent For three whole 
days this grocexy drew a portion of the trade of the neighboring grocery. F6- 
troTna, devoting herself to the interest of publio Instmction, eren neglected 
her mending a little during this time in order to satisfy those who had a thirst 
Ibr knowledge. 

All this had results. A week later Pavel Konstantiny tch appeared at his son- 
in-law's. Maria Alexevna obtained information abont the life of her daughter 
and her rascal of a son-in-law, not in a constant and carefid way, bnt from time 
to time and ont of pure coiioslty. One of her friends, a gossip of the lowest 
rank, who lived in the island of Yassilievsky, was charged with Inquiring about 
Ydrrn Pavlovna, whenever she happened to pass that way. The gossip brought 
her information sometimes once a montli, sometimes oftener, according to dt» 
oomstances. The Lopoukhoffii live on good terms. Th^ do notliing eztraordi- • 
nary, the only thing remarkable being that tliey un visited by a great many 
yonng people, all of them men and modestly dressed. It cannot be said that 
th^ live richly ; nevertheless they have money. Very far fW>m selling anything, 
they buy. She has made two dlk dresses for herselt Th^ have bought a sdk, 
a table, and a half-dozen second-hand arm-chairs fi>r iortj roubles, which were 
worth perhaps a hundred. They have given their proprietors notice to loc^ tor 
new tenants In a month, for then th^ intend to move into their fbmished apart* 
ments, — ** though remaining grateful to you for your civility," th^ added. The 
proprietors of course said that on their side the feeling was the same^ 

Maria Alexevna was happy to hear this news. She was a very brutal and 
very bad woman ; she tortured her daughter, she would have killed her if she 
had feond It to her advantage, she cursed her as she thought of the ruin of her 
plan for adding to her riches; all that was true, but did it follow that she had no 
^" love for her daughter ? Not at alL The affair over and her daughter irrevocably 
\^ escaped fW>m lier liands, what had die to doP Whatever falls into the trench Is 
for the soldier. Yto>tchka was none the less her daughter ; and now. In case of 
need, Y6ra Fkvlovna might readily ^ n«T^' »a Mr*** ai^^^^^ Xhe mother 
therefore sincerely wished her daughteTwdL There was nothing peculiar about 
tlds affection; Alaria Alexevna did not watch hercarefbUy; what she didwss 
simply for form's sake, to satisfy the what-will-people-say consideration, and to 
show that Y6ra was reilly her daughter. Why not become reconciled f Espe- 
daUy since the brigand son-in-law, according to all accounts, is a positjlie man, 
with whom one may in time do something. So Maria Alexevna gncfually came 
to the conclusion that it would be better to renew her relations with her daugh- 
ter. It would have taken six months longer and perhaps even a whole year to 
readi tlds result; for there was notliing pressing, and time enough ahead. But 
the news about the general and his wife suddenly advanoed matters at least one- 
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hall Hie brigand had Indeed fhown himself shrewd enough. He, a poor dsnil 
of a student who had left college without a degree, with two sons in his po^et» 
had formed a fdendshlp with a yoong general; he had also made his wiih a 
firiend of the general^s wife; soch a man will go fiir. Or else Y^ra has formed a 
fdendship with the general^s wife, and has made her hosband a fHend of the gea- 
eraL What is the dilTerenoeF That would simply show that Y^ra may go &r. 
S09 as soon as the virat was known, the fiither was sent to tell his dangliter 
that her mother had pardoned her, and tliat she was invited to the house. 
Y6ra PavloTna and her husband went hack with Pavel Konstantinytdi and ib> 

' mained a portion of the evening. The interview was cold and formaL F6& 
was the principal subject of conversatioD, because the least thorny suljeoc; He 
was at school, Maria Alexevna having been persuaded to place him at boanfing- 
school ; Dmitry Sergu6itch promised to go to see him, and holidays he was to 
spend at Y6ra Pavlovna^s. Thus they managed to kill thne untO the tesrhonr; 
then they hastened to separate, the Lopoukhoflb pretending that they were es- 
pecting visitors that evening. 

C^ For six months Y^raP^vlovna had been breatldng a vivifying aiSi Herhmgs 
had alrea<i^ become completely unaccustomed to the atmosphere of strategy* in 
which eveiy word was uttered with a pecuniary end in view; her ear was no 

L longer used to the discussion of swindling sdiemes and vOe oonspiradesi Am a 

I result this return to the cellar made a horrible impression on her. This coin^ 

I tion, this triviality, this cynicism struck her like a new thing. 

**How did I help succumbing in such surroundings f How was I able to 
breathe in that cellar? And not only did I live there, but I kept my health I 
Incomprehensible thing! How could I have been brought up therob and affll ao» 
quire a love of the good F It is incredible! ^ thought Y6ra Pavlovna, on retom* 
ing to her apartments, with that sense of comfort which one feels on breathing 
freely after having been stifled. 

Shortly after their arrival thdr accustomed visitors came,-— namely, Aleonj 
P^trovitch with Natalia Andrevna, and IQrsanoff ; they passed tiie evening as 

usual. iJlHiotjmfly^ plAiiCTro VAra . Pairlnima felf: ftftffT t^ _ JPterVJeW in Bvlng 

amjd jpnre ideas and in, the society orpuce people ! The conversation wAS, k» 
uraal, now gay and mingled with souvenirs, now serious and upon all Ima^^ 
able subjects, including the historical events of that day, such as the civfl war ta 
the Caucasus (the prologue of the great war now going on between tiie South ^-^ 
and the North in the United States, which in its turn is the prologue of events 
still greater and of which the scene will not be America only). Now eveiybod{y 
talks politics, but at that time those interested in them were few in number; ol 
» this small number were LopoukhofT, Kirsanoff, and their friends. They even en- 
tered into the discussions then prevailing of Uebig^s theory of agricultural diem- 
istry, as well as the laws of historical progress, a subject never forgotten In such 
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cirolefli lliey concerned themselves also wiCh the importance of dfstlngnfsMng 
real dedres wbidi seek and find satisfiieCion from whimsical desires which it is 
Impossfble and unnecessary to satiaiy. For example, wben ooa lias a hot fe?er, 
lie is always thirsty, bat the only imly desirable satislEaction is not in drink bnft 
in core. Tlie unhealthy condition of the system provokes artificial dedres while 
eii^ngtTiy normal derires^ Besides tliis fondamentai distinction tiien pat Ibrward 
by antliropological philosophy* they went into other analogous subjects, or, if 
difiisrent, sabjects leading back to the same point. The ladies also from time to 
time took part in tliese sdentifio ^scassions oondocted in a simple fiishion; they 
somedmes asked ^piestions; but as a general tiling tliej did not listen, and bad 
even been Imown to sprinlde Lopoukhoff and Alexqr F^trovitch with clean water 
when €bej seemed too much impressed with the great importance of mineral 
manurei But Alex^ F6trovitch and Lopoukboff discussed tlieir &vorite subjects 
with an invincible tenadty; Kirsanoffdidnotaidtbemmudi; be generally took 
flie ladie^ dde, and all three played and sang and lauglied until a late hour, 
when, fiitigued, they would at last succeed in separating the indefatigable aealots 
of serious com et'satioiL 

m. 

Vftra Faviovna, deeping, saw a field in a dream; her busband^tbat is, her 
darling — said: ** You wish to know, Alezey F6trovitob, irhj one sort of soil 
produces the good, the pure, the delicate wheat, and why another sort does not 
produce ItP You shall account fbr tliis difllsrence yourselfl Sea the root-of tliis 
fine ear; around the root there Is soil« but fresb soil, pure scnl, you might say; 
flmeU of it; the odor is damp and disagreeable, but tbere is no mouldy or sour 
smelL Youknowthatin the language ofour philosophy Uiat is real soiL Itis 
dStttj^ to be sure; but look at it closely, and you will see that all the elements of 
wlddi it Is composed areheallby. This is the soil that they constitate in this 
eomUttation; but let the ^Bsposition of the atoms be a little dianged, and some- 
Ibing diffiBrent will result; and this something will be equally healthy, dnce the 
fondamentai elements are healthy. What is Ibe reason of that? Look closely 
at this portion of the field; you see that tbere Is an outlvt fi>r the water, so that 
there can be no putridity.^ 

^YeSk jnotionjs reali^,** said Alexey F&trovitch, ^bo^usQ^motioiiJbi.lifr. 
Now, the principaljliinfinf of life ■is-, labor, and^cppsequently the prind^^le- 
m'ffiiftf r^% '** laT^ST' *"*^ t he characteristic by which it^c an^brTnostrsaieiy 
r^oo^izedfa actf yity.* * 

**ThiurAlexeyP6trovitdi, if the san should warm this soil and the beat ahould 
displsce the dements and form them into more complex chemical combinaUona, 
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—that S8» oombiniUioQSof a blgher degree^^tlieii tiie ear wliidi would gtow ool 
of this floQ would be a healthy car?** 

••Tea, becaose thia is real 800,** said Alexey Ffttroviloh. 

** Now, let ns pass to this part of the field. Hera take likewise a plants and 
examine in the same wajr Its root» Tliis too is dir^. Look wdl at this solL It 
is not difHcolt to see that this is putresoent sdL* 

''That is, abnormal son,** said Alez^ Ffttrovitoh. 

^I mean, the elements of this scnl being unhealthy, it Is natml that, whaterer 
their eomblnadon and whateyer the lesolting prodaet, this product most be la a 
state of comq^tion.** 

** Evidently, dnce tiie elements themselTes axe nnhealthy,* said Aleonj F)6tro- . 
Titch. 

** It is not dii&calt for as to disoorer the cause of this c or r upU dn.** 

''That is, this abnormal putridity,** add Alexey PMrofiftoli. 

"^ThaTs it; examine this part of the field again. Ton see that the walsi; 
haTing no cmtlet, stagnates and rotSL** 

** Yg^ jabgenca o f mottoii is absen o e <if lahnr * said Alaxoy PitroTltbh, * fot 
laborappcanin'aiitiinipolog^ad-aiialysUuK^ 

the foanjrhlchjsj&f^basjs^of^a^ foraa a^ — dist ractf on^res tijffme&i 

amnssmgQtsijrithoqt- labor prccc'-Q^^ t!^caajbhe8e forms woold not b e reaL 
Now, withoQt motion there is no lif: ^ — that is, no reality ; conseqoe^y^this soif 
isabnormai, — ihiit is, rotten. Not uitil modem times was It known how to 
make sndi parts of the earth healthy; now the way has been foond In drainage: 
the soperflooas water flows away,and there remains only Jost wliat is neoessaiy; 
this moves, and thos makes the Belds healthy. Bat, aa long as this means ia not 
employed, the soil remains abnonnal, — that Is, rotten; under these conditiona 
it cannot prodace good vegetation, widle it ia reiy nataral that real soil shoold 
produce good plants, since It Is healthy. Which waa to be dem<mstrated; 
o-e-o-o-dzim, as they say in Latin/* 

How do they say In Latin : ''Whif^ waa to be demonstrated.** TtaiPsYlovna 
could not clearly understand HdSL 

«* You seem to like kitdien Latin and the iQ^Ilogisni, Alexey Ptoorltcfa,' said 
her ••darUng,"^ that Is, her husband. 

Ytea FftyloTna approached tliem and aaids 

« Enongh of your analyses, identities, and anthropologism& Tary your coa* 
Tersationa little, gentlemen,! beg of you. In order that I may Join in it; oi; 
rather, let us play.** 

"* Let us play,** said Alexey F6trovitch: •• let us confim.** 

'^Let us confess, that will be amQring,**8dd Ytai FsYiofnas '*bat^aa j<m 
started the idea, it is for yon to set the < 
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** With pleasure, my dster,** said Alezcj P^trofritch: ■* but Iiow old are yonf 
Eighteen, are 70a noi f "* 

«• Nearly nineteen.'* 

"•But not quite; we will say dghteen, then, and confess, all of iis,ap to that 
age, ibr we most have equality of oondidons. I will confess for myself and ibr 
my wife. My fether was the sexton in the chief town of a government where 
he foDowed the trade of bookbinder, and my mother rented rooms to theological 
stodents. From morning till night th^ did notMng bat talk and worry about 
our daQy bread, lly felher was indined to drink, bat only when poverfy bore 
too heayfly and painfolly upcm him or when the income was more than sufll- 
dent : in the latter case he would bring my mother all the money and say to ner ; 
* Now, my little mother, we hare, thank God, all we shall need for two months; 
andlhaTckeptaPoltinnitchek withwliich to drink a little drop in honorot 
this Joyful occadon.* To him it was a real happiness. My mother got angry • 
Yeiy often, and sometimes beat me, but tliis was at times when, as she sdd, she 
had lamed her baok by Ming too many iron pots, or by ddng the washing fer 
us five and the fire students, or by scrubbing the floor soiled by our twenty feet 
without galodies, or by taking care of the cow; in short, it was beoanse of 
escesdTC nerFous fetf gue oooadoned by wearing and ceaseless labor. And when, 
with all that,* the two ends did not meet,* as she expressed it, — that is, when 
there was no money with whidi to buy l>oots for her sons and shoes for her 
dau^teis, — then it was that she beat us. Slie caressed us also when, though 
children, we offiered to aid her in her labor, or when we did something intelligent, 
or when die got a rare moment of i;pst and lier back became limber, as slie sdd. 
To us those were real Joys." • • 

** To tliedevil with your red sorrows and Joys f* sddT^raF^ylovna. 

* WeQ, then, in that case, condescend to listen to my confesdon for Natadia.** 

^Idonotwidi to listen; she has dmilar red Joys and sorrows, I am sure.** 

" Too are perfectly lighk** 

** But you will be pleased, periiaps, to hear my confession,** sdd Serge, myste- 
lioudy making his appeanmoe. 

** Let us secb** sdd Y6ra Padoma. 

**My parents, dthough they were ridi, did nothing but worry and talk about 
money; ridi people are no more exempt firom sudi anxieties** . • • 

" You do not Iluow how to confess. Serge,** said Alexey P^trovitdi, in an 
amiable tme: " tdl us why they worried about money, what the expenses were 
that tormented than, what were the needs that it embarrassed them to satidy.** 

**I wdl understand why you ask me that,^6dd Serge, ^bnt let us lay that 
subject adde and Tiew thdr thoughts irom another standpoint. They, too, were 
anxious about thdr children.** 

** Were thehr diQdren sure of thehr daily bread P** adied Alexey P^troyitch. 
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** Gertainly, bat it was necessary to look out that * • • • 

••Do not confess, Stt^I** said Alexey P^troyitcb : ''we know yoor history; 
care of the saperflaoos, pieoccnpation with the useless,— that is the soil cot of 
which yoa hare grown ; it is an abnormal soiL Jngt loffjg f\ y^y^f g ynn 9a^ 
by birth a ialrly. inteHigeat and ^ e ry po li te m an ; ■per hap e-yoa»'Te -nojgotaeuot^ 
more sfnpifl th a n - We n r p ; hn t wh a t a m ywi g oo d f o r, for wha t are you uac f U l f * 

** I am good to escort Jnlie whererer she wishes to go, I am nseftd to Jolle in 
helping her to lead a dissipated lifii,* answered Serge. 

«« Thereby we see,** said Alezey P^troritoh, ** that the abnormal nnhealthy 
90^"^ . . . 

** All, how yon weary me with yoor realism and yoar abnormalism! They 
know that it is incomprehensible, and yet tiiey never stop talking abool iti " 
said y^ra PbyloTna. 

" Then yoa do not wish to talk a litUe with meP** said Maria Alexema, also 
appearing mjsteiionsly : ■* yon, gentlemen, withdraw, for mother wishes to speak 
with daaghter.^ 

Everybody disappeared, and Y^rotchka found herself fkce to flMe with Maria 
Alexovna. Maria Alezevna^s countenance assumed a soomM expresrion. 

** Y6ra Pavlovna, you are an educated person; you are so pure, so noUe,** said 
MariaAlexevnainatoneofirony; **youareso good; am I, a gross and wicked 
drunkard, the person to be talking to youf You, Ytai Pavlovna, have a bad 
mother; but tell me, if you please, Madame, about what this mother has been 
troubled f About daily-bread ; that- is what^ inTOur learned language^ is-ealled 
the real, the veritable humjiatjuudcty tt notP- You have heard bad words; 
you have seen wicked and corrupt conduct; but tell me, if you please, what the 
object was. Was it a foUle, a senseless objeotf Ko, Madame. No, whatever 
the life of your lamfly, it was not a ftitfle, whimsical life. See, Y6ra Pavlovna, I 
have acquired your learned style. But you are ashamed and distressed at having 
so bad a woman for a mother f You would like it if I were good and honestf .. 
Well, I am a sorcerer, Y^ra Pavlovna,! know how to use magio; therefore I can 
realize your desire. Condescend to look; yourdesbo Is fulfilled; yourwidced 
mother has disappeared; there is a good mother with her daughter; look I* 

A room. Near the door snores a dirty drunken man. What is this,— he Is 
unrecognizable, Iiis lace being covered half by his hand and half by bruises. A 
bed. On the bed lies a woman, — yes, it b she, it Is Maria Alezevna, but the 
good Maria Alexema! Further, she is pale, decrepit at the age of ibrty-five, 
worn out! Near the bed is a young girl of about dghteen; yes, it Is you, Y6- 
rotchka, yourself, but in what rags I What does this meanF You are so yellow 
and your features so gross, and the room itself is so poor! Of ibmiture there 
is almost none. 

** Y^rotchka, my friend, my angel,^ says Miria Alezevna: ** lie down a little. 
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while; rest joorself^ 107 treasure; why do joa look aft mef It is wboUy" minee- 
essary. This is the third night that yoa hare not slept** 

** That is nothing, Mamma ; I am not Ured,^ sajs Y6rotobka. 

** And I feel very siok, Y^rotchka ; what will beeome of you when left without 
me f Your fiither^s earnings are small, and he is a poor support fi>r yoo. Yoa 
are pretty; there are many wicked people in the world* There wfll be nobody 
to put you on your guard. How I fear for you! ** 

T6rotdika weeps. 

'* My dear ohOd, do not take offence; I do not mean to reproach you, but sim- 
ply to put you on your guard: wl^ did you go out Friday, the day before I fill 
so seriously in P" 

T6rotehka weeps. 

** He will deceive you, Y^rotchka; abandon his company.* 

••No, Mamma." 

Two months later. How two months have slipped away in a single moment f 
On a chair is seated an ofiicer. On the table in front of the oflBber a bottle, and 
it is she, Y6rot6hka, upon the officer^s knees! 

Two months more slip by in a moment 

On a sofisi is seated a la^y* Before the lady stands Yto>tohka. 

*• And do you know how to iron, Y6rotchkaP** 

••Yes, I know how.** 

•• What are you, my dear, a serf or free f ** 

•• My fiither is an office-holder.** 

*• Then you are of gentle birth, my dear f I cannot take you. What kind of 
a servant would you make? Go, my dear, I cannot take you.** 

Y^rotohka is in tiie street 

'•Mamzelle,-mamzelle!** says some drunken youth, •• where are yon gdngF 
I wUl escort you.** 

Y^rotchka runs to throw herself into the N6va. 

•• Well, my dear chQd, how do you like having such a mother f ** said the old, 
the real Maria Alexevna: *• am I not clever in the use of magic? Why are you 
silent ? ELave you no tongue ? But I will make you speak Just the same. Have 
you been in the stores much? ** 

•• Yes,** said Y6n>tchka, all of a tremble. 

*• Have you seen, have you heard? ** 

-tea." 

-Is their life honorable? Are they educated? Do th^read old books, do 
they dream of your new order of things, of the way in which men may be made 
happy? Bothey dreamof it? Speak out!** 

Y6rot6hka, trembling, said not a word. 
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•* Toa have lost your power of apeeeh, tt seems to me. Is iheir life hoDorsbK 
laskyoii?** 

Y6iotcKika maintained her sQenee and felt a shadder. 

^TonhaTe then really lost yonr power of speech f Is their life hononbleP 
Are they Yirtnons young girls, I ask yon again? Wooldyoallke to be as thsy 
aref Yoa are stlentl Do not torn away your Ikcel _ Listen^ then. Terka| t o 
wha tj am going to say to yon. Yon are learned^ thanks to the mf^i^fy t^f^ ^ 
haYeSStoU-Wafae-eQaeatedr- Yoo- -dream. of. thOL had notbp ea 

WiPkHiynn Wfmid nffTftr hP'^^ ^"^^^ w^nt (ftn gnndntft Dq y oa nnderstand ? 
It a n comes from me ; yog are my daaijrh tor, mine. I am j pnr ^cyther." 

Y^rotchka weeps a nd shadders, 

''IBThatjddl^^^iBh-of merManniMrf^^'^esnttot lave yuiL" * 

** bo i ask yoa to loTe mef " 

** I shonld like at least to esteem yoa, bat I oannot 4o that dther.** 

** Do I need year esteem? ** 

** What do yon want» then? Why have yoa oome to talk to me la so dreadftil 
a way ? Wliat do yoa wish of me? ** 

** Be grateful, without loTing or esteeming me, Ingrate that yoa are. I am 
wicked; is there any chance for lore? I am dishonest; is there any chance for 
esteem? ttnt ynn «ti^oyld m<^^ rstand, Verka. that, if I were not what I ftp*, y«« 

y o n STfl gomi fnrth e rea s on that I have been wfckod . Undergtand it ^ V ^ r o lohka , 
and be gratefiiLg 

"* Withdraw, Maria AlezcTna; it is now n^ tarn to speak to n^ sister.** 

Maria Alexevna disappeared. 

The sweetheart of so many IoTers,the sister of so many dsters tookT^rotdhka 
by tliehand. 

**! haye always wanted to be good with yoa, Yto>tchka, for yoa axe good ~ 
yoarself Now, I am whatever the person is to whom I am talking. At pres- 
ent yon are sad; so am L Look I Though sad, am I still good?** 

•^ Always the best in the world.** 

**E}88 me, Y6rotchka; we are both jp^digfeess^-Jfoar-Piother-told y ou t h e 
exact truth. T do noni|e£^ujOnS^ 

^"^ Canydu ngt db.jriIhoat her? * 

^Later I shall be able to, when it shall be useless for mon Jbo, b^^wieked. 
But>t prcsenti cannot»--Thsgood;yon7ee, cannot get a j^thold of l&iemselves, 
for thfiJDfikedare^trong aDidi8unniag>^-^at4he wic k ed a re- n o t ail oftlie sames iir L 
To some of tibem it is necessary that the jyftridjBhoiiltl grow^worsa and-wonncto 
others KTs essential th^j iLshoulAimm^ove.essential ia>thelg'-owa Interet t. It 
was.a good thing for your mother ^tibat j^ou should be ednoaiei ;. andLwhyXZEL* 
order that yda^mTghTgive^lessons and thus earn moneys in_Qy^fr th*^ y^" 
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{\^ iO iight catcK a rinb i*nAfl«*< w^r in^ntinn n wprft hr^^ ^it '^''1 yi? - n pr o fit Trj 1 
/■ nj t h n loflftf WIfch l ] i » n i.1 i<u ok n fi o f wM i f <1 j i m plw (Til l in mil flia ( 
/ instanoe, if yon had had Anna P^trovna for a mother, ooald yoa have had an 
/ edacationP Would joa have known the good? Would yon have loved StP 
I No. Either yon would not have been allowed to learn, or you would have 
1 been made a puppet oi The daughter of such a mother must be a puppet, for 
Xj^ \ ^^® mother herself is nothing else, and lives only to play to puppets with puppets. 
^ \ l?dw, your mother is bad, but she has been of the more value to you, for it was 

I essential to her that you should not be a puppet You see, then, tiliat the wicked 
1 are not all of the same sort Some prevent the existence of men worthy of the 
[name, and would have them only puppets. But wicked people of the other sort 
jcome unconsciously to my aid by giving men the possibility of development and 
tiering the means that permit this development That is exactly what I 
[need. Yes, .T^rotchkai-I-^an n o t d o w ith o ut thifrkind-ofrwickedpeoplaiiaoppose 
be other wicked people.. --My wicked people «re<widkedj^ut good grows jinder 
^eir wicked hand. There fnrft he gCfttgMjQ jour inoth er. Do not love her, s ince 
f4<^^<^fi<U^i3^^^ not forget that yon^we^verythingtnjier, that without >her 
you wpnldjioj^jsxi^t** 
J \ mC/ " wil l this alw a ys be the case f T^ wffl wnf iH ll i» J w 

\r V* "* ' '} •* Late r, whe n" the good shall be strong, it will be other wise. \ , Thc time to ap* 
^ ' . proacHingjvhen Sie 'w1cke| wSTiSenifinrft^ their Interest to-b^-^ricked, 

^ : and most of themTwill become goo(^^jttiC(|lJWera.>wiQked .simply . beoanse^itujwis 

' disaSvaiilageouslo tEem toTbe good, but they know, howeverj.thatigoodJai>etter j-,, 

- * V than evir,~ftnd th€7lB7in prefer the good as soonas they can love it withoutii^Jury jf^ 
A to J^OT o^wTDjinteififtts.'' "^ ^^/ 

, ** And the wicked who were puppets, what will become of them F I pi^ them 

j **They wfll play to puppets without Ji\|nring wy. pne jrh9iP8Qe?ec_Ihair 
jbhildr^irwiH'Qoft:fe8embIa them,' for -o^ membees^f the human £unily I ^lall 
/make good, strong, intelUgeoU human bdngs.** 
/ " Oh, how^gboajhat will be ! ^ * 

I ^ Bu^those who prepare the war for this future are among^ the good from, now 
|on^ When yon aid the cook in getting your dinner, do you not.feel good, though 
nOie air of the kitchen was stifling? Eveiy one feels good at the table, but who- 
ever has aided in getting the dinner feels better than the others : the dishes seem 
much better to her. You like sweets, if I mistake not f * 

^ Yes,** said Y^rotchka, smiling to see herself thus convicted of a fondness for 
pastry and of liaving aided in making it in the kitchen. 
** What reason have you to mourn? Fdhaw ! all that is passed.** 
** How good you are I ** 
•• And Joyous, V^rotchka, Joyous always, even when sad. Am I not ? ** 
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** Yes, when I am Md,y<mooiiio appearing tad al0o,liiil cffeiy tima yoa Mm 
awa J my aorroir ; it is yeiy plaaaant to be with yoo." 
** Ton have not foigotten my aong: Dene viwmef^ 
~0]i,na* 
"Letnadngit" 
••Letnaaing;* 



^Y^rotdikaf WbjtliMiDtolisfaaiwakened yoal But, at aqy latSb tea la 
an ready. Ton reaSlj Uffideaed me: I heard yoo groan; I eome in» mid find 
yon dnging;* 

**Ko» my darling, yon ^d not awaken me; I dundd liaTe awaikened wlliioat 
yoo. What a dream I have jnat had! I will tell yon about It whfle ire are tak* 
ing tea. Leareme; I am going to dreaa. But how did yon dare to enter wj 
room without permiasion, Dmitiy Sergn6itdi f Yon forget yonredt Yo« were 
firightened about me,my darlingP Come here and let me kiaa yoo. And now 
leave me quickly, for I muat dreaa.* 

"* You are ao late that I had better act ae your dressing-maid to-day ;ahan IP* 

** Yeiy good, nay darling, but how abashed I am 1 * 

rr. 

y^rm Farlovna^a ahop waa quibkly established. At first tiie orgaidsatlon waa 
so simple that nothing need be said about it^ Y6rm FftTloTna had told lier first 
three seamstresses that she would give them a little higher wages than the enr- 
rent rate paid to aeamstressea. Tiie three working girla. appredating tiie ehar- 
acter of Y^ra FaTloTna^had willingly consented to woik for her. They were not 
It aD disturbed at a poor woman*a desiring to establish a dressmakei'a ahop. 

These three young girls found four more, choodng them wiUi all the drcum* 
specdon that Ydrm Pkvlovna had reooumiended to them: these conditlona of 
choioe had notliing in them to excite anspicion, nothing of an extraorcfinary 
character: what is there ex tr aordinary in the fiiet that a young woman should 
desire her shop-girls to be of good and open character F She wants no qoarrris^ 
that is all; it is only prudence on her part. 

Y6ra Pavloyna alao formed a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the girle 
newly selected before telling them that she accepted them; thia waa Tciy nata- 
ral; she still acted like a pmdeni woman. 

They worked a month for tlie wagea agreed upon. Y6ra Fftvlovna waa alwaya 
at the shop, so that the seamstresses had plenty of time to know her more doa^ 
and see that she waa economical, drenmspect, reasonable, and at the aame time 
good; therefore she obtained their coniidenceTeiyquic^y. Than thb tibeie waa 
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but one thing farther to say, — that she was a good employer, who knew how to 
manage her affidra. 

When the month was oyer, T6ra FarloTna oame to the shop with an aooonnt 
book, and asked her seamstresses to suspend their work and listen. Then she 
said to them in simple language things such as the seamstresses had nerer lieard 
beforet 

*« Now we know each other. For my part, I can say of you that yon are good 
workers and good ebaraetera. And I do not belieye tiiat you will speak yeiy ill 
of me. I am going to talk to you without reserve, and if what I say seems 
strange, you will reflect be&ie deciding upon it i'you wOl not regard my words 
as fhtOe, for you know me for a serious woman. 
** This is what I have to say s 

** Pe ople of h eart sajMajat dressmakers * whonw oan hfl MtuhHihed in whi c h t he 

■nfl^fff^f iyfiff^ fffioU nr/^rir ^fh g T^^ t f fT prgfi t-t h t in J H th if ^h"[ ' * gwiwi a HyifinWrfi^ 

Jti»a» iu^T% ^y yifl]| t^ inuVa thn iTftnmiit Judghig^ihym^theitetnmantiirwe 

mustxonglu de that th ese peop le affl ^^^ K Tfl»g- ^ ^'^* y^" hM^*^ ^'d. 1 am - 

now £ojTig^ti ^ ^1 yon Jio ^ mugh profit rgniain s to me after dfidgfifingjonR wages 

n4 and the running ex penses .* 

Vfaa Pjaylgypa-eead Uiem the ft066tttft' 6f Ihfl mpeuses and receipts for the 
mon th just over. Under thf * h^ ^ ftlgp**"**** ^ftP^ p^ft<^<^r ^ftrf<^e« fc^ft ^^*(W 
paflH^^'^b^^^ih6r<oflts,^^>tl^e^^en»^ th»Toom,'^ig^ V 6r » P i tvl o vna ^s 

ca^nage>hire in condnctin gthe bnri negajof theshopb ^ ^ ^ 

** I^im^]ttC^en:,;"lfie continued ; •'jV/iicu'flTioTL > T '^^Tith.tWs moumf 
I have cs tabliahed a work shop In order tiiatjt ua^aoiiti ■rer,n]fa''ng.>&aax4he-woA 
ma y go to me workers ; taat is wh yt ^me, for this first time, to distribute tt 
among Touecmallyr-^Tben-iSiSill se94iHhai4atha.heatJzay,.ocif.it.woiddrbe 
bet ter to employ this money otfafic gise.* 
' Haying said this, she made the distribution. For some minutes the seam- 
1 stresses could not recoyerfirom their astonishment; tiien they began to thank 
i her. y^ra Faylovna let them go on, fearing that she would ofi^end them if slie 
I refiised to listen, which would have seemed in their eyes indifference and disdain. 
I ** Now,** she continued, ** I have to tell you the most difficult thing that I shall 
: ever have to say to you, and I do not know whether I shall succeed in making it 
I dear. Neyertheless I must try. Why Iiaye I not kept tlds money f And of 
; what use is it to establish a workshop If not to make a profit firom itf -I~and 
I my husband have, as you know, the necessaries: although we ^tre not ridi, we 
' have eyerything that we need and enough of it Now, if I needed anytUng, I 
. should only liaye tosay so to my husband; or, rather, even that would be need- 
less, for if 1 wanted anything, he would percdve it himself and give it to me. IDs 
business is not of the most lucrative sort, but it is what he best likesi But as we 
love each other much, it is Infinitely agreeable to Urn to do that wUdh 
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] 

me; on my tide, I lore to do Uiat wliich plaaaet him. Tberefbrn. if I needodl 
money, he woold engage in more InoratiTe bnslnese Uuin that idildi now] 
occnpies him. And he woold find it qoickly, for he is intelligent and ddlfiiL — 
but you are somewhat acqnainted with liim. Now, if he does not do it» 
that means that the mon^ which we liare is enough ibr me. I hare no 
passion for money; eyery one has his passion, which is not always the passIoB 
for mon^. Som e have a pas sio BLfor danci ng, '^^f^^j^^^J^!!^:^^^!^ ITt^TTf ffff CS*T^ 
and _all ue^ready toj;ninjat5m,8dYg»^.t<rimtirfy thrir ruling psssfen; many 



actoally do it , and iTo hrrtlj jg p^tffpbhfti nt iti lTow,T hn¥n a paffrtiTP fetJBttL 
th^ng ^ in w hich I ana>ongaged-with- yoa^-andi-fiur from- -ruiningjnyself fer my 
IMSsion, I spend scarcely Any money opon it^ andl-amJiaDpy to.indnlge igrP^ 

|ji"lt xHfliQTlt m^^'^"g "'y r^^*" ^^'^"^^y VTnW^ fluM^ la itnfJiSng •ffujjiift lim »li>»,^ 

tt seems to me^ who ^ inks of m aMng^JMMwfit-^out'^ef-liis-pasdon f ETeiy one 
even sacrifices money for it I do not even do that; I spend nothing on It. 
Therefore I have an advantage over others in that my passion, thon^ agreeable 
to me, costs me nothing, whfle others pay for thdr pleasnre. Why jiayA j t^ta M 
£!^1?L^°lLJ^^SJ^^^<7L(?^^ ^^'^ intelligent people have written many bo^.*] 
concerning the way in wldch wer sKonldliveTn order that idl may^be liappypaads j 
the principal means, that thay rftcammflndJhLthft.organ!yjBtioiu>f> workshops iwwiJ j 
newbasis,^^ *i 

*^ I, wishing to see if we can establish a workshop of this sort, act Jnst as wsf j 
one does who desires to bnild a beaudibl house or lay ont a fine garden or orange- 1 
grove in order to contemplate them; I wish to establish a good dressmakei^ \ 
shop in order that I may hare the pleasnre of contemplating it. Certainly ft \ 
would be something gained already, if I confined myself to distributing fte j 
profits among you monthly, as I do now. But good people say that we eaa i 
manage in a much better and more profitable way. I will tell you little by little \ 
all tliat we can do besides, if we take the advice of intelligent people. More> j 
over, you yourselves, by watching things closely, will make your own obeerra» 
tions, and when it shall seem to you possible for us to do something good« we 
wQl try to do it, Imt gradually and in proper season. I must only add that 
without your consent I sliall establish nothing new. Nothing will be clumged 
until jou dedre it IntfiUigent j;eo^lej»^thatnotUng^^ 
yolputsiilj; .. I nm olihfti r o pi nio n , nn tTfififtfl^ jp DQ r,h!ng withnn t yonrflonari i ti 

** Here is my last order: You see that it is necessary to keep bocks, and look 
out that there may be no useless expenditures. During this first mondi I baTS 
done this slone, but I do not care to do so any more. Choose two of your number 
to join me in this work ; without their advice I shall do nothing. Hie money is 
yours and not mine ; therefore it is for you to watch its employment We are 
hardly well enough acquainted with each other yet to know wliich of you is beet 
fitted ibr such work ; we must make a trial and choose on|y for a limited time; 
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in a week 700 will know whether to appdnt other delegate* or let the old ooee 
oontiiioeL* 

These extraordinaxy words gare rise to long diaoiualonfl. But T^ra FinTloTna 
had gained the oonfidenoe of the working girla. She had talked to theminaTOj 
dmple way* without going too far or unfolding attractiye prospects befine them 
which, after a temporaiy endiodasm, give Urth to <Ustni8t; oonseqnently the 
young girls were far firom taking her for a erank, and Hat was the prinefpal 
point The badness went onyeiy satisfiustorUy. 

Here^ibr the rest in an abridged fimn, is the history of the shop dnring the three 
years that this shop eonstitoted the principal featore in the histoiy of YdraPay- 
loma herselt 

The firanders were directly Interested in the snooess of the bo^ess. and nat- 
urally it went on Tery welL The shop never lost costomers. It had to undergo 
the Jealoodes of a few other shops and stores, bat this proved no serious obstacle. 
All that Y^raF^vlovna had to do was to obtain the right to put a sign over the 
shop-door. They soon had more orders than the working girls originally em* 
ployed could execute, and the ibroe went on steadify growing. When the bual- 
ness had been in operation eighteen months, it kept twenty young girls at work; 
afterwards, more stOL One of the first measures of the collective administration 
was a dedsion thai Y6ra F^vlovna no more than the others should work without 
reward. When this was announced to her, she told the worldng girls that tii«y 
were perfbcUy right Th^ wished to give her a third of the profits. She Isid 
this adds ibr a oertsdn time until she was able to convince the young girls that 
this was contrary to the ftmdamental idea of their institution. For a long time 
thi^ did not understand; at last they were eonvinced tliat it was not from pride 
Chat Y6raFavlovna did not wish to accept a larger share of the profits than the 
others had, but because it was contrary to the sj^jitof the association. Tha 
business was slready so Isrgo that Ydra Pbvlovnaoouurnot 
th^ gave her another cutter to aid her. Both recdved the same wages, and 
Ydra Favlovna succeeded at last in inducing the society to receive into its treas- 
ury the sum of the profits that it had obliged her to accept first deducting that 
to which she was entitied as a cutter. Th^ used tills money to open a bank. 

For a year Y6ra Favlovna spent a great portion of the day at the shop, where 
flhe worked as many hours as any of the seamstresses, perhaps more tiian any of 
them. When it became needless ibr her to work all day at the shop, she caused 
her wages to be decreased in proportion to the decrease of her hours of labor. — 

How should the profits be divided? Y6ra Favlovna desired to arrive at an 
equal division. Not untfl (he middle of the third year did she succeed in this. 
Prior to that, H; 7 passed through several stages, beginning bj dividing in pro- 
portion to ^he wages. First they saw that^ if a J70xkingj;irl_m8 keptfrom work 
ibr several dajs by slckness'iNrBome other -oaose desecvin^jof cgmrideration, U 
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i rlgbt to^mlnlsh her share of Ihe proflta, w Mflliahea cyd rediio ie|MC<|y 
QwLdaj£w^Eit ^^X^ihietht ^tievro£c<d^ol4bew^ — a whcilalaiJ 
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by hefitwoLdaj^ imEi, bilPraiilittrhx iiie prog 

ftho general ooaditioii^^e shop. Later they deoided that the eatten» and sooh 
of the other workers as reoeiFed separate pay for deliTering the woik at houses 
or ftalfUling other fiinctloiis, were saffidently oompensated by their indiridoai 
wages, and that it was not just that they should reeeiTeinore of the profits than 
the others. The dmple seamstresses were so deUcate about the matter thai they 
did not ask for this ehange, eyen wlien they saw the iqjosdce of the old method 
ofdistribation established by themselTes. For the rest, it most be added that 
there was notliing heroio in this temporary delicacy, inasmuch as theafiEhireof all 
were improving ^r«^*^"tlyi_Thn mftst li'ffliiiU ♦'*^"g ^^ •" wan t? make th e 
rimple "^T'^'**gtr''^*'^'^^^^^^^^^^"^ ""1^ mi£hl-tir rm fli Tt ju ft at mnfih t^Vn 

profits as Anaihtkr^alfhMtQh anrnft t^m^A mn^ pmn ntJiAry^ ^x\i Ifr*^ ^''^ '"^^ 

la bored mo at skilfiilly wer e already snfflcie ntlg JBeaardod by thrfr lantw wages. 
Thla wflathA^inaai-ijr^alQT^nia^ft |n jgig ji^vfrffit^ oCth^ pcoflluuidJLsaa^not 
reaphgd^js has already beenaaid, antiLJtojurdaJthejolddlfLPLlhfiJ^hi^^ 
when ^e associates had Qome to understand thaLthe.profitsjr«cauiot-4^ie«nuDd 
for the talent of one or another^ bat rathor a lesolt- of the - general eharafiteT' of 

fh « mnrVflTinp , m. rpgnlf nf tfa nrjrnn<7>i*flr.fi fti^fl fffl ftt^A ^tL Tffi^w, thja. objCCt Wai 

\-»v M^ th e greatest possible eqnality in th e di stribntion of the firnite of collective lab or 
^^'aJ^ ^PO'^g aM theworgng girls , regar dless of t he personal pecoliarit 
ARh ^^ 1 Upon this~cEaracter of the workshop dcpendediha p^Ttlp^p ^^ tl'^iw t 
\ / the^pcofifak' R^^ na th^ rfion>>Af^f ^f f|,ff| y rprksbop, its spirit, and its order wer e 
pmiin#>oii Ky A^ "*Titnf1 wndftrBtanding trf til, thff tamt vtrnflfnt rf thn mutit timid 
or t he l east ca p ab l e w as not nsel e ss in maintaining an d d e v elo pi n g t hie un der* 
standing.* 

I pass by many details, becanse it is not the workshop that I am describing; I 
speak of it only so far as is necessary to exhibit the activity of Y6ra F^lovna. 
K I mention some of its pecnliarities, it is solely with a view of showing how. 
y^ra Pavlovna acted in this afSur, and how she guided it gradually, with an Jn- 
defatigable patience and a remarkable steadfastness of purpose. Sh e never coitt » 
manded, COnfining-herself to adviflinpr^«rplA<nlnff- propoalny her eooperaH pp. A d 
aiding jn the execution-of whatever theiooUeetivity hadzsaolisduMn. 

The profits were divided every month. At first each workinggirl took her 
entire diare and spent it separatd^: each had urgent needs, and they were not 
accustomed to acting in concert When, through constant participation in the 



• It te bardl J the proper thlos for a tnunUtor to Int^rropt Of rrogrett of a roamoM Ibr pmpo n m 9i 

^^-'—TMV, bat I eannoi refrain from snggeBtlog to V^ra and ber aModaiea tbas aOer tiiay bad ic- 

toluble wafee for their work, all proflu remaining belonaed In equity to the eoamnen of tbeir 



eoptroTenv, bat I eannot refrain from snggeBtlog to V^ra and htr aMociaiea tbas ailer iS^ bad 
I • r^^f^ eqoluble wafee for their work, all proflu remaining belonaed In equity lo the eoaeamera of tbi _ 
I 'eprodneta, and eboald bare been reetoiad to tbera by a scneial reduetloB in the aeala «f prteea. Thaa« 
I • epnnimera being laborers tbcmaeWea In other Selde and adopting etallar nethoda of < 
I dplaof nnlTenal parUclpaUoB la the advaatagea of aeaodatad 
^ bMn realiaedlothf widen •cofa.— lVwfielaiR 
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burfnesa. fliej bad aoqdred liho babit ofoombliilDg Ibdr eflbria m tbe abopi Yfo* 
Pknrlofiui fixed tbebr Attention upon tbe cayjimntance tbat In tbeir trade tiie 
amoont of patronage ia Teiy nneren, depending npon tbe montha of tbe year, 
and tbat it woold not be a bad plan to lay aside during tbe moat profitable 
montba a portion of tbe inoome in order to make np fbr tbe deereaae of profits 
in tbe otber monUia. 

Tbe accounts were kept yeiy exactly, and tbe young gizia knevr well tiiat. If 
any one of tbem ahould leave tbe aliop, abe would receire witbout any deUqf tbe 
abare belonging to ber. Consequently tbey consented to tbis proposition. A 
small reserve capital was formed; it went on growing ateadfly; tbeyb^gan to 
seek various uses ibr it £ver7lx>dy understood, in tbe first place, that loans 
would be made to tiiose of tbe participants wbo should chance to have a great 
need of mon^, and no one desired to lend at interest: poor people believe tiuit 
pecuniaiy aid diould be extended witbout interest Tbe establislmient of tbis 
bank was followed by tbe foundation of a purchasing agency: the young girla 
found tliat it woold be advantageous to buy tbeir tea, coffee, sugar, sboes, and in- 
sliort many otber things, tbroogb tbe agency of tlio association, wbicb bougbt 
merchandise in large quantities and consequently at lower rates. Some time 
later tbey went fbrtber still: they saw tbat it would be advantageous to organise 
in tbe same way for tbe purchase of bread and otber provisiona which tbey 
bougbt every day at the bake-sbops and groceries; but tbey perodved at tbe 
same time tbat to do that it would be neoessaiy for tbe assodatea to live not ibr 
apart Ttej hegKi to draw together, several living in one liouse, or taking 
rooms near tbe shop. After wbidi the association establlsbed an agency for its 
dealings witb tbe bakers and grocers. About eighteen montlis later almost all 
tbe working girla were living in one large bouse. Iiad a common tables and 
bought tbdr providmis aa tbey do fai large establishments. 

Half of these young girls were witbout fami^. Some bad aged relatives, 
mothers or aunts; two of tbem supported their old fiitber; several bad littie 
brotbera and aistoa. Because of tbese fomfly relations three of tbem were un- 
able to live in tbe bouse witb tbe others: one bad a motber difficult to get along 
witb; another bad a motber in government employ wbo objected to living witb 
girls from tbe countiy ; the tlxird bad a drunken fiitber. These profited only by 
tbe purchasing agency; it wss tbe same witb tbe married seamstresses. But 
witb tbese excejrtlons all those wbo liad relatives to support lived in tbe common 
bouse. Tbey lived two and three in a room ; their relatives arranged themselves 
eacbinbisorbcrownfiisbion; two old women bad each a separate chamber, 
but the others roomed togetber. Tbe littie boys bad a room of tbdr own; for 
tbe littie girls there were two. • 

It was agreed that tbe boys could not remain there after tbe age of dgbt ; tboaa 
who wore older were sent to learn a trade as apprentieesu 
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The aooounts were kept in the most exact manner In order tliat no one In Uie 
association might injure any other or profit by another^s ii^oiy. 

It would be too long and tedioos to enter into fiiller detaU8» bat fiiere' le one 
point more that most be explained. 

Y^ra FftvloYna. from the very first, took books to the shop. Alter having glr* 
en her directions, she began to read aloud, continuing half an hour If not intei^ 
rupted sooner by the neoessi^ of distxibuting more worlc Then the young girls 
rested Urom the attention wliidi they had given to the reading; afterwards they 
resumed it, and then rested again. It is needless to say that the young girls 
from the first acquired a pas^on for reading ; some had already acquired it before 
they came to the shop. Three weeks later, reading during work had become a 
r^;ular thing. When three or four months had passed, some of the more ddl- 
iul seamstresses olTeTed to do the reading ; it was agreed that they dioold re- 
place Y6ra Pavlovna, tliat each should read half an hour, and that this ha]f4ioar 
should be counted as a part of their labor. 

As long as Y6ra F&vlovna was obliged to do the reading, she sometimea re- 
placed it by stories: when reUeved of the reading, she multiplied the storiesi 
which soon became a sort of course of lessons. Then— and this was a great 
step — Y^rti Pailnniijiiirnrrf ded in c ntnM irT hfn^ ;' n it^; ii ] ii r ii j ii l iiiii nf lnsUw ii i i i n : 
t he youn^ g irls becam e so desirous of learning and their labor went on so 1 
successfully that they decided to interrupt their labor to listen to the lessons la J 
the middle of the dsjH work and before dinner. /^ • — ■ ' 

** Alexey P^troritcli,^ said Y4ra PaTloma, when calling on the Mertsalolb one 
day, **I have a request to make of you: Natacha Is already with me in the idea. 
My shop is becoming a college of all sorts of learning. Be one of our pn^ 



** What then shall I teadi themP Latin or Greek perhaps, or even loglo and 
riietoricP** said Alexey P^trovitch, laughing: ** my specislty Is not very interest- 
ing in your opinion and in the opinion of some one whom I well know.** 

** No, you are needed precisely aa a spedalist; you will serve us as a moral' 
buckler and a proof of the good tendency of our teaching.** 

*" Ton are right. I see clearly that without me this would be ImmoraL What 
shaniteachP** 

** Russian history, for instance, or an outiine of universal history.** 

«« Exactiy. That is what I will teach, and it shall be supposed that I am a 
specialist. Delightful ! Two functions, — a professor and a buckler.** 

Natalia Andrevna, Lopoukhoff, three students, and Y6ra Pavlovna herself wot 
the other professors, as they jokingly called themselves.^ 

They mingled instruction witii amusements. They had evening parties^ 

* nt mit of piofcMor, la BoMl^ If givn oa^ to 
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labnilMui walkii at first seldom, and then, when monflj was plentier, mors ft^ 
fluently; they also went to the Uieatret The third winter th^ sobsoribed regn* 
larlj to galleiy seats at the Italian opeiB. 



WhatjoyI What happiness for YAraPaTlovna I But how modi labor aIso» 
and anxiety, and e^en sorrow! The most painfiil impression of this sort, not 
only to Y6ra ParloTna, but to all her little dicle, was eansed by the misfor^ 
tone of one of the best of the working girls, Alexandrine Fribyfkofll She was 
pretty, and was engaged to an officeholder. One erening, when walldng in the 
street a little later than nsnal, a man ran after her and took her by the hand. 
Wishing to release herself^ she palled her arm away qoidkly, thns causing the 
man^s watch to iklL ** Thief; thief! ^ he oried. The police came and the yonng 
girl was arrested. The lover, on hearing this news, began a search for the in- 
dividnal, found him, and challenged him to a duel ; he refosed; then the lorer 
stmck his adTcrsaiy ; the latter took a stick to strike l>aok, bat, before he eoold 
do so, received a blow In the breast and fell stone dead. Then the lover was 
imprisoned in his tarn, and endless court proceedings began. And then? Then 
nothing, except that after that it was pitifal to look at Alexandrine Pribytkofll 

Connected with the shop were many other histories, less dramatic but equally 
sorxowfuL These adventares, inevitable amid the prevailing ideas and surround- 
ings, certainly caused Y6ra Pavlovna much sorrow and stOl more embarrass- 



But much greater -» oh, much greater! — werethejoys. All was Joy except 
the sorrows, for the general progress of the association was gay and prosperous, 
llierefore, tiiough distressing accidents sometimes happened, much more f^ 
qiient on the other hand were the happy occurrences. Y^ra Pavlovna succeeded 
in finding good rituations for the little brothers or sisters of such or such a 
working girL In the course of the third year two of the working girls passed an 
examination for a governesses situation,— to them a great piece of good fortune ! 
Cases of this sort abounded ; but most joyous of all were the marriages. There 
were many of them and all were happy. 

Y6ra Pavlovna was twice invited to stand godmother and twice refbsed. 
This rdU was almost always taken by Madame MertzalofT, or by her mother, who 
was also a very good lady. Hie first time that she refbsed it was thought that 
she was displeased at something, and refused for that reason ; but no: Y6ra 
Pavlovna was very happy to be invited, and it was simply out of modesty that she 
did not accept, not wishing to appear officially as the patron of the bride. She 
always avoided the appearance of influence ; she tried to put others fbrward and 
succeeded in it, so that a number of ladies, on coming to the shop to give orders, 
did not distinguish her fh>m the two other cutters. Her. grf atrwt jrlfsmr^wtis 
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(to dflmon gtrate that the ass odaUgjigj U^genjMri^ 

die.worJslng.girU'theEuselvutf. ULlTwlslied^to persuade hcrselTbr^fae-poadfallttf 
of h er desire that the shonj nfght bo-aMe- to-go-ott^wUhont he> gad otJiera nf the 

^IpA mnrt »pr^«g np giiifn num i ^»uiiMA^fT *• And Whj DOtP HoW gOOd tlUlt 

would be ! What better thing could happen F ^ —than that they sho nl^ PpriPg 
up without the guidance joi aomaona nota. dr«wmalfftg,,gnidfidjcJdjuly>thaJn» 
teUigence and tact of.tbe worldngglda^tbeaiad^ 
Such was Y6ra FaYloma^s fondest, dearest dream. 



V 



Ulna had roDed away nearly three years since the establishment of the work* 
shopt and more than three years since Y6ra Payloma^s marriage. By what 
smoothness and actiyity had Uiese years been marlcedl With what tian^piillitj, 
joys, and contentment of all sorts had they not been filled 1 

y6ra Payloyna, waking in the momiog, dozes a long time In bed ; die loyes to 
doze; wUle appearing to sleep, she thinks of what there is to do; after wliidi 
her thought wanders, and she says to herself: ** How warm this bed Is! How 
nice it is thus to doze in the morning!^ and so she dozes untQ from the neutral 
room (dcw we must say from one of the neutral rooms, for there fu« two In this 
fourth year of thdr marriage) — untfl from one of the neutral rooms her has* 
band — that is,** her darling^— calls out: **Y6rotchka, are you awake P^ 

** Yes, mj darling.** 

This **ye8** means that the husband may begin to make the tea: tor he makes 
the tea In the morning, while y6ra Fftyloyna — no. In her room die la not Y^ra 
FftyIoyna,but Y6rotdika— is dressing. She is yery long In dressing! Not al 
all ! She dresses quickly, but she likes to let the water stream oyer her a long 
time ; then she Is a long time In combing her hair, or, rather, not exactly that; 
she combs her hair quickly, only she likes to play with her tresses, of which she 
is yery fond; sometimes too. It must be added, she pays particular attention to 
one feature of her toilet, — her boots: Y6rotcbka dress es with much s impll ^j ty^ 
1 hnfe iihfl iifl« h<>anfifni iMv^tfl.|,^i)ftYe hfnntT^iYti^^R]ffh7ir pasfrimii 

Now she goes out to drink her tea ; she Idsses her husband* 

•• Did you sleep well, my darling? »• 

While drinking the tea, she talks about yarious subjects, triylal or serious. 
Furthermore Ytoi F^yloyna-*no, Y^rotchka (during the morning meal ahe la 
st01Y6rotchka)— does not take aa much teaascream: the tea Is only a pretext 
for taking the cream, and she puts in much more cream than tea; c ream_ alapja 
hear passion. It Is yery difficult to get good cream In St Ftoteraburg,1bnft die 
knows where to find real cream, excellent cream. She dreams of owning a oow; 
If affidrs go on lEnr another year as they haye already gone on, periiape she mej 
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haTe one. BqI H is nino o*dodk. Her darling goes off to ^to 1^ lessons or 
attend to Us other bn^ess : ho Is slso employed in a mannfactorei^ oonnting- 
room. Y6ra Farlovna now beoomes Ydra Farloma untQ the next morning. 
^ She attends to her household duties; she has Init one senrant, a Tecy yonng girl* 
who has to be shown eFeiything; and as soon as she has l>ecome familiar with 
affidrs, a new one has to be shown, ibr serrants do not stay long with Y6ra 
Payloma. They are always marrying. After six months or a little more Y6ra 
FsYloma makes a pelerine or some mfiles as a preparation for standing god- 
mother. On this occadon die eannot reCbsa *^Bat tiien, Y4ra FaTloma, yon 
have arranged ereiything; no one bat yon can be godmother,** th^ would say, 
with reason. 

Te8,8he has many household eares. Tlien she has to go to give lier lessons, 
numerous enough to ooeupy her ten hours a week: to Iuitb more would bo 
fiuiguing to her, and fiirtfaermore she lias no time. Before the lessons she has 
to go to the shop and spend some time there; on returning firom the lessons she 
hastooall in again and take a glance at a£EUr& Then it is time to dine with 
her "^ darling.** Often there are one or two persons to dine with them. Not more 
than two; th^ eannot haTe more; and eren two cause considerable trouble. 
^Q U Y6ra Farlovna comes home tired, then the dinner is simpler; she goes to her 

t ^^ room to rest, and the dinner b^gun under her direction is finished witliout her. 

X But if on coming home die is not tired, die runs to the Utohen and goes activdy 

^ .ei ' to work; in that case the dinner is ornamented with some bit of pastry, gen- 

0^ erally something to be eaten with cream,— tliat is, something tliat may wrve as 

a pretext tat eating cream. During the meal die talks and asks questions, 
but generally talks; and why should die not talk? How many new things she 
has to communicate concerning the diop alone I After the meal she remsins a 
quarter of an hour longer with her**darling;** then they say** a»reoo£r,** and 
retire to thdr respeetiye rooms. Now Y6ra F^vlovna again lies down upon her 
bed, where she reads and dozes; rery often she deeps; perhaps that is the case 
half of the time It is her weakness, a vulgar weakness perhaps; but Y6ra 
F^vloYna deeps after dinner. And she eren lores to deep; die is ndther 
ashamed nor repentant of this vulgar weakness. She rises after having slept or 
simply dozed for an hour and a half or two hours; she dresses and goes once 
more to the shop, where she stays untU tea-time. Then, if th^ have no guests 
to take tea with them, she talks again with her ** darling,** and they spend alx)ut 
half an hour in the neutral room. After which, ** Till tomorrow, my darling; ** 
they kiss eadi other and separate until the following morning. 

Then for some time, occadonally until two o*cIock in the morning, die woiks, 
reads, finds recreation at the piano (which is in her room). This grand piano 
has just been bought; pre?ioudy she had hired one. It was a great pleasure to 
her when this piano was bought; in the first place it was a savLg; The plano^ 
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wUch was a small aeoond-hand one^ oost one fanndred rcmbles; it onlj liad to be 
repaired at a ooB( of seventy lonblea, and then she bad a piano of ezoeHenttona 
Sometimes her darling comes in to bear ber sing, bat only ratdy : be baa so 
mneb to do I Sojb^. erening passes : wo^riUng^jeadiog. playing^ singings but 
e specially readto g andsin^g. This when nobody is there. Bat .Tery oftea 
tfa^ recdire Tisitors. generally yoong people not as old aa Y6ra Favlofna be^ 
sdA among the number the workshop professorsL All hold Lopookboflr in bi|^ 
esteem, eondder him one of the best minds of SU Petenibaigt and perhaps tfaey 
are not wrong. TUsisfhemotbeof their intimaqy with the Lopoakhoib: fluy 
find Dmitiy Seiga6itoh*s eonyersatiotts oseftal to them. For Y4ra FsTloma thej 
have a boandless veneratloa; slie even permits them to kiss ber band witfioal 
feeling herself hamiliated, and eondoots herself toward them as Iflshe were 
fifteen years tbdr elder; that is, she so oondocts herself when not indulging ia 
gayeties; bat, to toll the tmlh,the most of the time she does indulge in gayeties: 
she rans» she plays with tliem and they are endianted, and all danoe^ and waits, 
and run, and chatter, and laugh, and make musio^ and, above all, ring. So moA 
gayety does not at aQ prevent these young people finmi prafibundly venerating 
Y6raFavlovna,and fh>m esteeming her aa one rarely esteema an elder rister and 
aa one does not always esteem a good mother. Moreover, the song is nos always 
a gay one; in llust, Y6ra F&vlovna oftenest rings serious tldngs; sometinies die 
stops ringing and plays serious idra on her ^ano; ber beaiers Bsten la rileocsL 
They reodve also older viritora, their equals,— fi)r the most part Lopookhoflns 
old comrades, acquaintances of bis old comrades, and two or three young pn^ 
fiessors, almost all bachelors: the only married people are the MertzaloiEk 

The Lopoukhofis virit more rarely, scarcely ever going to see any one but the 
Mertzaloflb and UadameMertzaloft^s parents: fliese good and simple old people 
have a large number of sons filling positions of eonriderafale Imp or ta nee la all 
the dlfTerent ministries; at the bouses of these, who live in a certain degree of 
luxury, Y6ra Favlovna meets a sodetj of all oolorsand shades. This firee, active 
elife, not without a touch of sybaritism,— dozing in ber soft, warm bed, taking 
cream, eating pastry with cream,— this life is vezy pleassnt to Y6ra Fadovna. 

Does the world afford a better life P To ber as yet It seems noL 

Yes, and for the begging of youth perliaps riie is nglilb 

But the years roll on, and with the lapse of time life grows better, provided H 
comes to be what it already is fi^r some and what It one daj will be Ibr alL 

YL 

One day —the end of the summer was already near at band— the young glile 
were getdngrea^ to take ihrir customary Smidv walk ia ttie Buburba 0« 
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almost ereiy boUdaj daxing (3io summer Uiej went In boats to tbe Islands.^ 
Ordinarily Y^ra Paylovna alone went with them, bat on this occasion Dnltry 
SergQ^itch was going too, which was yeiy extraordinniy ; it was the second time 
that year that he had done so. This news cansed mndi Joy in the shop: Y6ra 
FbYloma, thought the girls, wlU be gayer than nsoal, and the walk will be a 
Teiy lively one. Conseqnently some of the girls, who had intended to pass this 
Sunday otherwise, changed their plans and joined the promenaders. Th^hadto 
engage five yawls instead of four, and found that even five would not be enough ; 
they had to take a dxth. There were more than fifty persons, over twenty 
of whom wtre seamstresses. Only six were absent. There were three women 
advanced in years; a dozen diQdren ; mothers, sisters, and brothers of the seam- 
stresses; three young men who had sweethearts among them, one being a dock- 
maker?s foreman, another a small merchant, and both scarcely yielding in point (tf 
manners to the third, who was a schoolteadier in the district ; and finally five other 
young men of various pursuits of whom two were officers, and eight students 
firom the Univerrity and lledi<»l Academy. 

They took fbur great samovarM filled with bits of all sorts of provisions, bread, 
edid veal, etc For the young people were veiy active, and in the open air could 
be relied on to have good appetites: they did not forget half a dozen bottles of 
wine: ibr fifty people, fifteen of whom were children, this was certainly none too 
mucJL 

The trip was a very joyous one; nothing was wandng. They danced quadrilles 
with rixteen and even twenty couples. In the races twenty-two couples took 
part; they hung three swings between tlie trees; in the intervals they drank tea 
or ate. For half an hour a part of the joyous company listened to a disonsdon 
between Dmitry Sergn6itch and two students, the most intimate of his younger 
friends ; they mutually charged each other with erroneous reasoidng, moderantism, 
and bourgeoisisme. These were genera] charges, but in each individoal some 
special fault was pointed out In one of the students it was romanticiam, in 
Dmitry SerguMtch schematism, and in the other student rigorism ; it is needless « 
to say that it was very difficult for a simple listener to give attention to such a 
discussion for more than five minutes. 

One of the disputants was not able to keep it up over an hour and a half^ after 
which he fied to join the dancers, but his fiight was not altogether inglorious. 
He had become indignant against some moderate or other. Undoubtedly this 
moderate was mysclt though I was not present, and knowing that the object 
of his wrath was already well along in years, he cried out: ^'What are 
you talking about? Let me quote you some words that I heard uttered lately by 

• Tl al ta, Old Ulaadi •Itairtaa la tiM rabwte of at. EMiMibvii «nS lbim«d ^ th« va^ 
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a very estimable and yexy intelligent U^y 8 'l>I>ui is incapable of nseftd llioaglit 
after the age of twenty-fi^e years.* ** 

** Bnt I know the lady to whom yon refer,^ said the ofllcer« approaching, nn» 
fortanately for the romanticist; ** she is Madame N^ and she said that in mj 
presence; she is indeed an excellent lady, only she was convicted on the spot 
of having boasted half an hoar before of being twenty-six years old, and yon re- 
member, do yon not, how she Joined all the others in laughing at hersell** 

And now all fonr langhed, and the romanticist, while langliing, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to run away. But the <^cer took his place in the dis- 
cussion, which grew still more animated and lasted untfl tea was ready. The 
officer answered the rigorist and the sohemaUst more rudely than the roman- 
ticist had done, but showed himself a thorough-going follower of Augnste 
Gomte. 

After tea the officer declared that. iDasmuch as he was still at that age v/hea 
one can think correctly, ho was ready to join the other individuals of the same 
age; Dmitry Sergu^itch and even the rigorist followed his example in spite of 
themselves ; it is true that they did not dance, but th^ Joined In the races. When 
the oontests in running and leaping the brook began, the three thinkers showed 
themselves among the most enthusiastia The officer proved himself the supe- 
rior when ft came to leaping the brook. Dmitry Sergu6itoh, who was endowed 
with great strength, became greatly excited on being thrown by the officer; be 
counted on being the first in this sort of exerdse after the rigorist, who very 
easily Med into the air and threw to the ground Dmitry and the officer together. 
That did not clash with the ambition of the officer or of Dmitry SerguMtch, fixr 
the rigorist was a recogniased athlete; but Dmitry 8ergu6itch did not like to 
pocket the disgrace of being conquered by the officer, and so he returned to the 
struggle five times, and five times the officer, though not without difficulty, threw 
him. The sixth time he acknowledged himself conquered. Both could do no 
more. The three thinkers, stretching themselves upon the grass, resumed their 
discussion; this time Dmitiy Sergu6itch took the Comtean view and the officer 
was the schematist, but the rigorist remained a rigorist. At eleven o'clock they 
started homeward The old women and children slept in the boats ; fortunately 
they had taken many warm wraps along; the others on the contrary talked in- 
cessantly, and the games and laughter in the six yawls did not stop until their 
arrival 

vn. 

Two days afterward, at the breakfast table, Ydra Pavlovna told her husband 
that he had a bad color. He answered that that night he had not slept very well, 
and had been feeling badly since the previous evening; but that It was nothing; 
he had taken a little cold on the excursion, especially while lying on the ground 
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after tli6 radng and wrestUng; he acknowledged tliat he had been a little im- 
prodent. but conTinoed Y^ra PiiTloTna that it was nothing at alL 

Then he went about his usoal bnsinesa, and at tea-time said that his inAsposi- 
tion had left Um. Bat the next morning he was obliged to confess that he most 
remain a while in the honse. Y^ra Payloyna, yeiy anxioos. became seriooslj 
frightened, and nrged Dmitry SergoMtdh to send for a doctor. 

** Bat I am a doctor myself^ and can care for myself if need be; at present it la 
not necessaiy.** 

Bat Y6ra Pftrlovna insisted, and he wrote a note to Eirsanofl^ in whidi he t(dd 
liim that his rickness was Insignificant and that he called him only to please Ids 
wift. 

Conseqaently Kirsanoff made no haste about coming. He remidned at tiie 
hospitiil nntil dinner-time, and^ when he reached the Lopoakhofl^ it was already 
after iiye o^elock. 

''I did well, Alexander, in calling yon,** said Lopoohhoif: **alffaoagh there is 
- no danger, and probably will be none, I have an inflammation of the longs, I 
shoold certainly hare cured myself without you, but care for me Just the sameu 
It is necessary to ease my conscience: I am not a bachelor like you.** 

They sounded each other's chests for a long time, and both came to the con- 
clusion that LopoukhoflTs lungs were really inflamed. There was no danger, and 
probably would be none, but thb disease is always grare. The patient must 
keep his bed a dosen daya. 

Kirsanoff had to talk a long time to Y6ra PkTloyna to ease her mind. She 
finally was persuaded that th^ were not deeelTing her; that the disease, in all 
probability, was not only not dangerous, but oven quite light; only It was **in 
all probability,^ and how many things happen against all probabflitj I Kirsanoff 
came twice a day to see his patient: they both saw that the ^seaae was not 
dangerous. On the morning of the fourth day Kirsanoff said to Y6ra F&yloTna : 

«« Dmitry is getting on well: for the next three or four days he will be a little 
worse, after which his recovery will begin. But I wish to speak seriously to you 
of yourself; why do you not sleep nights? You are doing wrong. He has no 
need of a nurse, or of me. In acting in this way you are injuring yoursell^ and 
quite uselessly. At this very moment your nerves are agitated.** 

To all these arguments Y6ra Pavlovna answered i 

*" Never!*" ''Impossible!*^ Or else, •• I should like to, but I cannot,** —that ia, 
sleep nights and leave Lopoukhoff without a nurse. 

At last she said: ** But all that you are saying to me now he has already told 
me many times over, as you well know. Certainly I would have yielded to him 
rather than to you; therefore I cannot** 

Against sudi an argument there was nothing to be said. BSrsaaoff shock Ids 
head and went away. 
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Coming back to bit patient after idne in the erening, ho remained bj liia dde 
in cfnnpanj with Y6n FavloTna about Iialf an hour; then ho aaid: 

*«Now» Ttei Farloma, go and rest We both b^ joa ta I will spend the 
nighthere."* 

y^ra ParloYna was mnch eonfhsed : she was half eonvineed diat her presenee 
all night by the bedside was not absolnteij necessary. Bat then why does Kir- 
sanofl; a bosy man, remain? Who knows? No, her ** darling* cannot be Ml 
alone; no one knows what might happen. He will want to drink, perliaps he 
win want some tea; bat he is so considerate that he wfll refinin from asking finr 
it; therefore it is necessary to remain by Ids side. Bat that Srsanoff shoald 
spend the night there is oat of the qoestion; she will not allow it Therefore 
she refosed to go away, pretending that she was not Teiy tired and that she had 
rested a great deal daring the day. 

**Ibegyoatogo; I ask yoar pardon, bat I abaolately pray yoa to.* 

And Kirsanoff took her by tho hand, and led her almost by force to her room. 

•* Yon reaHy confase me, Alexander,* said the slok man; ** wliai a ri<ficdloas 
riffe Tou play in remaining all night with a patient who does not noed yoa I and 
yet I am much obliged to yoa, for I have never been able to indace her to get a 
<* narse, since she fears to leave me alone; she cannot trost me to any one else.* 

''It I did not see that she coald not rest easy in trusting yoa to any other, yen 
may be sure that I woald not distorb my comfort But now I hope that she is 
going to sleep, for I am a doctor and your friend besidea.* 

In foot V6ra F^vlovna had no sooner reached her bed tliaa she threw herself 
upon it and went to sleep. Three sleepless nights alone would be nothing, and 
the hurry and worry alone would be nothing. But the hurry and worry and 
the three sleepless nights together, without any rest in the daytime, were really 
dangerous; forty-eight hours more of it, and she would have been more serloasly 
dck than her husband. 

Eirsanoif spent three nights with his patient ; It tired him scarody any, for he 
slept very tranquilly, only taking the precaution to lock the door tiiat Y^ra Fav- 
lovna might not observe his negligence. She strongly suspected that he slept, 
but was made not at all uneasy thereby. He is a doctor; what, then, is there to 
fear? He knows when to sleep and when to go without it She was ashamed 
at not having been able to calm herself sooner in order to no fturther disturb 
Kirsanoff. But in vain did she assure him that she would sleep even if he were 
not there ; he did not believe her, and answered : 

** It is your fault, Y^ra Pavlovna, and you must take the consequences. I have 
no confidence in you.* 

Four days afterward she saw clearly that the sick man was slmost cured; the 
most decisive proofo conquered her dqubts. That evening thery played cards, 
tliree>handed. LopoukhotT was no longer completely on his back, but in a half* 
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dlting poetare, and had regained the voice of a man in health. It was safe for 
Kirsaaoif to suspend his attentions, and he told them so. 

** Alexander Matv^iteh, why haye joa so completely forgotten meP With 
Dmitry yon are on a good footing; ho sees yon often enough; bnt, as for yoo, . 
yon have not heen to see ns, it seems to me, for more than six months; and it 
has been so for years. Do you remember that at the beginning we were intimate 
friendsP** 

•* Men ehangOt V^ra Fftylovna. And I do an enormous amount of work ; I can 
boast of it I visit nobody, for lack of time and will. I tire myself so firom nine 
till fire in the hosirftal that, when I go home, I can put on nothing but my dress- 
ing-gown. Friendship is good, but -* do not be offended at what I am gdng te 
say — to lie in one^s dresdng-gown, with a dgar between one*s lips, is better 
stilL*' 

In fkot, KirsanoH; for more than two years, had not been a Tidtor at ttie 
Loponkhoff s\ The reader has not noticed his name among their ordinary ▼!•- 
iters, or eren among their rare visitors; for a long time he had been the rarest 

of an. 

vnL 

The reader with the penetrating eye (I make this explanation only to the mas- 
culine reader: the feminine reader is intelligent enough to annoy an author with 
her penetration; therefore, let me say once for all, I do not explain myself to 
her; among masculine readers also there are some intelligent people; no more 
do I explain myself to these; but most masculine readers, among them nearly 
all men of letters and men who wield a pen, have the penetrating eye; with 
them it is always well to have an understanding),^ well, the reader with 
the penetrating eye says : ** I see where this is going to end ; in Y6ra Pavlovna^s 
life a new romance is beginning, in which Eirsanoff is to play the prindpal rdle. 
1 see even forther. Eirsanoff has long been in love with Y6ra Pavlovna, and 
that is why he has ceased to visit the Lopoukhofilk^ How facile your conception, 
O reader wiih the penetrating eye I As soon as something is told you, yon note 
it on the instant and glory in your penetration. Accept my admiration, reader 
with the penetrating eye! 

Thus in the Ustoiy of Y6ra Pavlovna appears a new personage, and I should 
have to introduce him, had this not already been done. Whenever I spolLe of 
Lopoukhofl^ I set my wits to work to distinguish him fW>m his intimate firiend, 
and yet I could say almost nothing of him that I should not hare to repeat in 
speaking of Kirsanofll Yes, all that the reader with the penetrating eye will be 
able to divine of Kirsanoff ^s character will be a repetition of what has l>een said 
about Loponkhofll Lopoukhoff was the son of a petit baurgeoii^ tolerably well- 
to-doforhisstation,—tiiat is, generally having meat in hissfoUi mrsanoffwas 
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th« son of a law copyist, -—that is, of a mmn who ofiea had no meal in hit floU. 
Lqpoukhofl; from his earliest yean, had earned his own lining; Kirsanoil^ at the 
age of twelTe, began to aid his lather in copying. As soon as he reaped fiis 
foorth form at school he began to giye lessons. Both paved their own waj, 
without aids or acquaintances 

What khid of a man was Loponkhoff F At school French had not been taught 
him. As for German, he liad been tanght jnst enoagh to enable ' him to decline 
der, dUy doi almost fEinltlessly. After entering the Acadmny he soon saw that 
with Rossian alone one cannot msike much progress in science; he took a 
French-Rnssian dictionary and a £ew French books ready to his hand, — TUtnaqiie, 
Madame de Genli8*s novels, a few numbers of onr wise BwuBBirangkre^ not veiy 
attractiye works, — he took these, and, though a great lover of reading, said Vb 
himself: ''I will not open a single Russian book until I am able to read Frendh 
easny;** and he succeeded. With German he managed another way ; hahireda 
bed in a room occupied by many German workingmen. The lodging was fright- 
fid, the Germans tiresome, the Academy a long way oflC^ but nevertheless he slept 
there long enough to learn German. 

With Klrsanoff ithad been otherwise. He had learned German with books 
and a dictionary, as Lopoukhoff had learned French, and Ids Frendi he acquired 
in stiQ another way, — by means of a single book and no dictionary. The Gospel 
is a well-known book : he procured a copy of a Geneva translation of the New 
Testament; he read it dght times; the ninth time he understood it all, — he 
knewFrendL 

'^^Xniat kind ofa man was Lopoukhoff? This will show. One daj in his mm^ 
worn uniform he was going along the Perspective Eamenno-Ostrovsky to give a 
lesson for fifly copecks two miles away firom the Lyceum. He saw approaddng 
him some one with an imposing air, evidently out for exercise, who marched 
straight upon him without turning aside; now, at that time Lopoukhoff had 
made this rule : ** I turn aside first for nobody except women.** Their dioulders 
touched. The individual, half tumfaig back, said: **Hogl Beast that ymi 
areP and was about to continue in this tone, when Lopoukhoff, quickly turning 
around, seLed the individual around the waist and threw 1dm into the gutter 
with great dexterity ; then, standing over his adversary, he said to him: '*Do 
not stir; else I wHl drag you into a muddier place yet** Two peasants passing 
saw and applauded; an officeholder passing saw, did not applaud, and confioed 
lumself to a aalf smfle. Carriages passed, but thdr occupants could not see 
who was in the gutter. After remaining some time in this attitude, Loponkhoff 
again took his man, not around the waist, but by the hand, aided him to rise, led 
him into the road, and said to him: ^ Ah, sir, what a misstep yon made I I 
^ hope you have not hurt yourself? Allow me to wipe you off.** A peasant pass- 
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ing helped to wipe hifls, as did ttro petite temyeoit also paasiiig: after the 
was clean, each weni Ills way. 

To Kirawoff a sLsiilar hut somewliat different thing once happened. Aoertaha 
lady had formed an idea of eatalogning the library which her husband, an ad- 
mirer of yoItaire» had left her at his death twenty years before. Exactly why a 
catalogne became necessary after twenty years is not known. It was E3rsanoff 
who chanced to pot himself at the disposition of the lady for her pnipose^ and 
they agreed on eighty roables as the price; Kirsanoff worked for dz weeksi 
Suddenly the la4y changed her Ihnoy and decided that the catalogne was useless; 
so she went into the library, and said : 

** Yon hare done enough; I hare dianged n^ mind: here is the pay fo? your 
work«** and she handed him ten rooblea.- 

« I hare already done, your (hegarethe lady her title),'more than half 

ef the work: of the scTenteen cases I have copied ten.** 

**Do yoncondder yourself badly paid P Nicolas, come here and talk to this 
gentleman." Nicolas hurried to the scene. 

** How dare yon be rude to my mother?** 

'^Buty my l^eardless boy (an expression without foundation on Klrsanoff*s 
parti Nicolas belDg about five years his elder), you would do well to understand 
the matter before expressing yoursell** 

**Hp! there! my servants! * shouted NicolaSL 

** Ahl your servants! I win teach you." Tlie lady gave a shrill scream and 
fidnted, and Nicolas saw dearly that it was impossible for him to make any 
movement with his arms fastened against his rides by lBr8anoff*s right hand as 
if by a band of iron, nrsanoft^ after pulling his hair with his left hand, pboed 
it at his throat and said: 

**Do you see how easy it is for me to strangle yon? ** 

He gave his throat a grip, and Nicolas saw tiiat it was indeed very easy to 
stranglehim. The grasp was loosened. Nicolas found that he could breathe, 
but was still at the men^ of his conqueror. To the Goliaths who made their 
appearance Kirsanoff said: 

** Stop there, or I win strangle him. Keq^yourdistance,orI win stranglehim." 

Nicolas, at once comprehending the rituation, made signals which meant: 

** His reasoning is good." 

■*Now, will you escort me, my dear, to the stairs?" said Kirsaooii; again 
addresring Nicolas though continuing to hold his arm around him. He went out 
into the hall and descended the stairs, the Goliaths looking at him in astonish* 
ment ; on the last step, letting go his hold of Nicolas's throat, he hurled him from 
him, and started for a hat store to buy a cap in place of that wliich he liad left 
npon the battle-ground. 

Wen, then, are not these two men aOke in eharaoterP AU the prominent 
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Indtsby wlilcht]MjaroinarVodaietndt8,iiot of Indiffdnala, bnl of a tjpa^w 
different from thoBO yon are aocustomed to fee, reader with tlie penetratlDg ej% 
;hat these general peenliaritiea hide from yoa their personal differeneea. These 
people are like a ibw Emopeana scattered among the ddnese, whom the Chinese 
eannot distingnbh from each other, seeing but one and the same natore^ **ba^ 
bazians with red hair and without manners.** Inthelreyes the Frendi bavo^'red 
hair** as well as the English. Now, the Chinese are right; compared totiiemaU 
Eoropeans are as a single indi?idaal; not indiridnals, but representatlTes of a 
type and nothing more. None of them eatSoockroaches or wood-Uoe; none of 
them cafc;men up into little pieees; all alike drink bran^ and wine made ef 
grapes instead of rice; and eren the common drink, tea, is prep a red by tibe 
Europeans with sugar, and not without as the Chinese prepare It It Isihesamo 
, with people of the type to which Lo poukhoff and Kirsanoff belonged : they seem 
•ident ical lto i pftn who ifo no^ b fTong toJtfeij[J][pe^ Each is IxJd^ Mid resolnt eb 
knowing what to dp under all-^dreumstancesr and itngng Jt..j^Di^ ^rfa^wn y 4i=^ 
.when ne<^saiy. That is one side of thdr diaraeter. On Jhe other side each is 
(ofimproach^le honesty, of honesty^snch tf>«fe^M*^ jfntm^ .#«««» ^.v mt»iu.^^m^^ 
'^d^er : **'Can this man be reHsd oninlly- and absolutely F ** It ia aa dear as tfio 
fdrtfiaf tfiey breathe ; as long as those breasts heaT6,,^yjfinjbsjEanajaidJRas. 
shakeable; lay your head upon them boldty, it will rest there ssfisly. These gen- 
eraTtnufs are so prominent that they eclipse all Indiridual pecoliaritlea. 

It is not long since this typewasgst^Mlshfd in Bnssia> Fonnerly.fr91ii.JinM 

io time VfewTbdividdals shadowed it forth; but they were exc ytions^ and. a s 

fsuch fdrtheirisolatloa an d -wi akn^ rrbence tKor'Hei^Thflr ennui^^flir^^* 

jaltationT^eiif 'romantfcisiu;''tiieir 'Whimdcalit^^^ could jboLTposseQ^J^ 

«j>mcipaUtraits of^tius,^.(V7rJtae^ sll well b alaiMe d, Jfl ie 

(realization of common sense in action. They were ri^y * pe^d? of 'the*1iume 

nature, but this nature had not yet developed itself into tha^^obn3idoii7fi£X3^^^ 

^nds.^P^ I repeat, has been. established but «'littie'While|-I-oaiM«mambBr 

when it did not exist, although I am^AOt yet oC^ma tare age. I havo not 

ceeded in be(»ining one ofilicmrior I was not brought up in their time; r^ 

quentty I can without scruple express my esteem fbr ^esQJO^meg for qb 

nately I do not glorify myself in saying of them : ** These are excellent 

Recent ly this type has been mul tipl yi ng rapid lr. It ig.borBpOfLajLepoc h ; It is_ 1 

^n eTtb .. *ime8rapd^=mQslTsayitP" -'it wOl disaja> ^r wit li ilia fiist flylinj 

epoch which pr'ccrirced it Its life, new a3itia,iafated'tolastb«tashorttlme. 

We did not see these men six years ago; three years ago we despised them: 
and now— but it matters llttie what we think of them now; in a few yeara, in a I 
▼eiy few years, we shall appeal to them: we shall aay tothem: **SaTe osl** and 
whatcTer they say then will be done by alL A few years more, perhaps erenafriw 
months, and we shall curse them; they will be drfren from the scene amid hisses and 
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Insalts. Whatmattenilf YcMimajdriTetiiemawi^.yoa may cone tlieiii,lnit 
Uiey will be Qsefiil to joa, and that will BatiaQrlhenaL Thej will qidttiha scene, prood 
and modest, austere and good, as they ever wereu Not one will remain upon the 
scene? Notonel How shall we live without them? None too welL Batafter 
them things wfll go on betterthan before. Blany years wQl pass, and then men 
will Ray : *' Since their day things hare been better, but still they are bad.** And 
when they shall speak thas, that wiU mean jliat it is time for this type to be bom 
again : it wHl reappear in a greater number of Individoals under better lorms^ 
because goodness will then be plentier, and all that is now good will then be 
better, ^ndjso hbtoxyj^Ul.begin again. Jn .a..new phase. »And-tiiat' will 
ni|tnjajBn^eaya,tLHow>.wft aiB good,^ and then there will be no longer any 
special ^ype, for all men will be of this typci and it will be difficult for any one to 
miderstand that there ever was a time when il was legaxded as special and nol 
as the common nature of all manlrfnd, 

DL 

But just ss Europeans seem to the Chinese to have flie same fiioes and the same 
customs idien contrasted with those of the Ghine8e» while in reality there is • 
much greater difference between Europeans than between Chinese, so It it ' 
with these modem men who seem to constitute but a single type. Indiyidnal 
diTcrsity develops itself in more numerous difTcrencee, and thsj are more sliaiply 
distinguidied from each other than are individuals of any otiier typei They 
include all sorts of peopleb-*i7barites and stoics, tiia stem and the tender, la 
short, all varieties. But as the most savage European la very gentle, the most 
cowardly veiy courageous, the most epicurean veiy moral compared with the 
Chinese, so it is with the new men; the most austere believe that man needs 
more oomlbrt than others dream of for him; the most sensual are more rigid la 
their morality than the moralists found in the common run of men. But they, 
have conceptions of thdr own in all these things; they view In a way wholly ^ 
peculiar to themselves both morality and comfort, sensually and virtue. 

But they all view these things in the same way and as if they were one ami ^ 
flie same thing, so that to them comfort, sensuality, virtue, morality seem idenlfr> 
caL But all this is true only from the Chinese standpoint; iSttef themselves^ on. 
the contrary, find very great differences in their views corresponding to the 
diverdty of tiidr natures. IIow grasp all these differenoesf 

When Europeans talk over their affbira with each other, but only with eadi 
other and not with the Chinese, the diversity of their natures Is vidblOi ISo is it 
with our new men ; we see in them a great diversity when die relations between 
themselves and not with others are before us. We have seen two individuals of 
this type, Y£ra F^vlovna and Lopoukhofl^ and we have seen what their rdationa 
were. A third individual now appears upon the scene. Xiet us see what differ* 
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enoes will grow ont of Uie possibililj now open to one of the three of maklBg m 
oomparison between the two othere. Ytat FaTlovna now has before her 
Lopookhoff and Kirsanoff. Formerl/ ahe had no oholce to make; now ahe nugr 
make one. 



Nerertheleaa two or three words mnat be said of KirsanolTa enter i 

He too, like Loponkhoff^ had regular and beantiftd featnres. Some thought 
the latter more beantifhl, others the former. Loponkhoi( who was darker, had 
hair of a deep ehestont oolor, sparkling brown eyes that seemed almost blaok, an 
aquiline nose, tiiick lips, and a somewhat oral ftee. 

Kirsanoff had moderately thidc light ludr, bine eyes, a Gredan nose, a small 
month, and an oblong fkce of rare whiteness. 

EirsanolTs position was a iSdrly good one. He already had a ohair. The 
electors were against him by an enormous minority, and he not only would not 
have obtained a chair, but would not eren have been made a doctor at the final 
examination at the Academy, had it not been impossible to avoid it. Two or 
three young people and one of his old professors, a man already advanced in age. 
all his friends, had long since reported to the others that there existed In Hm 
world a man named Virchow and that tiiis Vlrohow lived in Berlin, and a man 
named Claude Bernard and that this Claude Bernard lived in Paris, and I know 
not how many more names of men of this sort, which my memory does not re- 
tain and who also lived In different cities; they had also said that these 
Vlrohows, Claude Bernards, and otiiers were scientific luminaries. 

All that was improbable in the last d^^ree, for we well know the luminaries 

ef science,— Bosrhoave, Hufdand; Harvey was also a great savant^ being the 

discoverer of the circulation of the blood ; likewise Jenner, who taught us vaod- 

nation; these we know, but, as for these IHrchows, and these Claude Bernards, 

we do not know them. What sort of luminaries are they, thenP The devil 

; knows. This same Claude Bernard showed appreciation of Kirsanoirs work 

* \ before he had finidied his last year as a student ; of course, then, it was imposst- 

1 ble to avoid electing him. So they gave Kirsanoff a phjsician^s diploma and 

about eighteen months afterward a chair. The students said that he was a 

valuable addition to the number of good professors. Of practice he hsi none, 

and said that he had abandoned the practice of medidne. But^liAjy^ent manj 

houra at the hospital; he. often dined. thece.and aomettmes sle pt the re. Vhat 

rdid he do there P He said^hat^ejforiccdjbbor^^ n ot for the dck: 

^^ U*I do not treat ^denfai, I_Qnly observe. anciU^experiment.?- The students- sua* 

^^ tained this opinion and added that none but imbeciles^ trer^t .the siokj^ow^r ng 

one yet knows how; to treat them*. The hospital attendants thought otherwise: 

** See, Kirsanoff takes this patient into his ward ; the case must be a serious one^" 
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aald diej to 6idi offaer; and Uiea €bej said to Ihe patient: ** Be tranquil; no 
diseaao can atand against this doctor; Le is a master, and a fiither besides.** 

XL 

For the first few months after Y^ra Parlovna^s marriage Kirsanoffyisited the 
Lqponkhofb Teiy often, almost erery other day, I might say almost every day 
and be nearer the troth. He became soon, if not from the very first* as intimate 
a friend of Y^ra Flavlovna as of Loponkhoff himself That lasted aboot six 
months. One day, when they were talking freely, as was their eostonit Kizsanofll^ 
who liad had the most to say, saddenly became ailenl 

** Wliat is the matter with yon, Alexander F ** 

** Why do yon stop, Alexander liatv^itohP** 

''Oh, it is nothing; I am seized with a fit of melancholy,** 

''Tliat is something thai rarely happens to yon, Alexander MatvMtoli,**said 
Y6ra Favlovna. 

''It never happens to me without cause,** said Kirsanoff, in a tone whidi 
seemed strained. v. 

A little later, rather sooner than usual, be rose and went away, taking Ms leave, 
as he always d^d, unceremonious^* 

Two days afterward Loponkhoff told Y6ra F^vlovna that be had been to see 
EirsanofE; and he had been received by him in a rather singular ikshion, as if 
Kirsanoff were trying to lie agreeable to him, which was quite unnecessary, 
considering thdr relations. LopoukhofE; after watching him a while, had said to 
him frankly: **It seems to me that yon are out of sorts towards us, Alexander; 
with whom are yon ofibndedF Perhaps witii meF ** 

'•Na** 

««WlthYfoytdikaF** 

-»a** 

~ But what is tiie matter, flien F * 

M Nothing ; you take notions, I don*t know why.* 

** You do not feel right toward me today ; something is the matter with you.** 

Kirsanoff was profuse with his assurances: nothing was tlw matter; in what 
way had he shown himself put out? Then, as If asliamed, he again threw off 
ceremony and became veiy cordiaL Loponkhoff, seizing the opportunity, said 
tohimt 

** Now, Alexander, tell me, why are yon out of sorts ?** 

"I never dreamed of sudi a thing,** — and again he became mawkish and 
affected. 

What an enigma I Loponkhoff recalled notbing that could have offended him ; 
indeed, such a thing was not possible, considering their reciprocal esteem and 
profound friendship. Y6ra F^vlovna, too» asked herself if die had not offended 
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hlnit but was at unable to find anything, knowing per&oUj well tlial ihe^ ne 
more than her husband, ooold have offended him. 

Two days more passed Not to oome to the Lopoukhofb^ Ibr four daya 
together was an extraordinary thing for Kirsanofll Y^ra Pavlovna e^eii won* 
dered if he were not nnwelL Lopoukhoff went to see if he were not reaUy 
sick. SickP Ko, not at all: bat still he was oat of sorts* To Lopoakhoff*i 
urgent inquiries and after sereral times saying ** No" and several times ** It Is 
your imagination," he began to talk all sorts of nonsense about his feelings 
toward Lopoukhoff and Ytai F^^lovna: he loved tiiem and esteemed tfaem 
highly. From all tliat it was to be inferred that they had wronged him, and the 
worst of it was that in his remarlcs there was no allusion to anything of the kind. 
It was evident that they had offended him. It seemed so strange to Lopoakhoff 
to see this in a man like Eirsanoff that he said : ** Listen, we are firiends; all this 
ought really to moke you blush." Eirsanoff answered with an affected sorrow 
that perhaps he was too sensitive, but tliat on several oocasions he had filt hurt 

•« But at what P" 

He began to enumerate a great number of things that had happened lately, all 
of them things of this sorts 

'* You said that the lighter the color of a man^s hair, the weaker be Is. Yfoa 
Pavlovna said that tea had risen In prioa One was an Ill*natured Jest <m the 
color of my hair. Tlie other was an allusion to the ikct that I was your goest** 

Lopoukhoff stood stupefied: «* Pride governs all liis thoughts, or, nflier, he 
lias become simply a fool, a fool in four letters.** 

Lopoukhoff went home a little saddened; It was painfbl to him to see sobh 
failings in a man whom he so much loved. To Ytai Pavlovna*s questions on the 
subject he replied sadly that it was better not to talk about It, tliat Kifsanoff 
said disagreeable things* and that probably he was siok. 

Three or four days later Eirsanoff came back to himsd( recognised the imb^ 
cHity of his words, and called on the Lopoukhoib, behaving himself as he had 
been wont to do. Then he began to tell how sti^d he had been, ftom Yfea 
Pavlovna*s words he saw that his conversation had not been reported; he 
sincerely thanked Lopoukhoff for his discretion, and to punish himself told all to 
Y6ra Pavlovna; he feelingly excused himself, saying that he was siok and had 
been in the wrong. Y^ra Pavlovna bade him abandon the subject, declaring that 
these were stupidities; he caught at the word ** stupidities," and began to talk 
all sorts of twaddle no less senseless than the things he had said to Lopoukhoffi 
he said with much reserve toiAJlnesse that certainly these things were ** stupidi- 
ties," for he failj realized his Inferiority to.the Lopoukhoflb, but that he deserfed 
nothing else, eto., the whole bebig said with veQed allusions and acoompanled hgr 
tiie most amiable assurances of esteem and devotion. 

Y6ra Pavlovna, at hearing him go on in this way, stood as stapefled as her 
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husband had before her. After KirsanolTs departure th<7 remembered thai 
some days before their Mend had shown signs of very singular stupidity. At 
the time they had neither remarlLod npon nor understood it; now his remarks 
became dear to them ; they were of the same sort, only less pronounced. 

Kirsanoir again began to visit the Loponkhoib firequently ; but the continua- 
tion of tiie former ^mple relations was no longer possible. From under the 
mask of a good and intelligent man had protruded for several days asse^ ears of 
such length that the LopoakhofEb would have lost a large share of their esteem 
for their former friend even if tiie ears had not reappeared ; but they continued 
to show themselves flrom time to time, and, although they did not seem so long 
as before and were each time withdrawn precipitately, there was always some- 
thing pitiable, vile, and stufM about them. 

Soon the Lopoukhofb grew cold toward him. Finding In this an excuse, he 
stopi>ed his visits. But he saw Lopoukhoif at the house of one of their IHends. 
Some time after, his conduct improving, LopoukhofiTs aversion to him began to 
weaken, and he began to virit him again. Within a year KirsanoiT resumed his 
virits at the Lopoukhofib* ; he again became the excellent KirsanoiT of former 
days, unaffected and loyaL Bnt he came rarely : It was plain that he was not at 
his ease, remembering the foolish part that he had played. Lopoukhoff and Ytoi 
Pavlovna had almost forgotten it But relations once broken off are never quite 
reestablished. Judging from appearances, he and Lopoukhoff had become 
friends again, and Lopoukhoff really esteemed him now almost as much as before 
and visited him often; Ytai Pavlovna, too, had restored to him aportion of tier 
good graces, but she saw him on|y rare^. 

XIL 

Lopoukhoff ^s sickness, or, better, Vtai Pavlovna^s extreme attachment to her 
husband, having forced Eirsanoff to maintain intimate daily relations with the 
Lopoukhoffis for more than a week, he clearly saw that he Was entering upon a 
perilous path in deciding to pass Ids nights near Lopoukhoff in order to prevent 
V6ra Pavlovna frt>m being her husband's sick-nurse. He was very happy and 
proud at liaving succeeded so well in doing all that he had deemed necessaiy to 
arrest the development of his passion when he had perceived its symptoms three 
years before. Two or three weeks afterward he had been unable to avoid 
returning to the Lopoukhoffii\ But even at those times he had felt more pleasure 
over his firmness in the struggle than suffering at his privation, and a month 
later he did not suffer at all; the only feeling left being that of satisfaction with 
his upright conduct. So tranquil and pure was his souL 

But now the danger was greater than then : in these three years Y^ra Pavlovna 
had certainly greatly develoi>ed morally ; then she was half a ohildt now It waa 
quite a different thing: the feeling that she inspired oould no longer be the Ughl 
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attachment that one feds for a little ^1 whom one loyes and at the same time 
admires in her innooenoa And not only had she develoi>ed morallj; with as 
here in the North, when a woman is really beantiftd, she grows more and mors., 
so every year. Tes« at that age three years of life do a great deal to dvelope 
the good and the beantifbl in the sonl, in the eyes, in the featores, and in tiia ea* 
tire person, if the person be moral and good. 

The danger was great, but for him only ; as for Y^ra F^vloyna, what risk had 
she to rant She loved her husband, and Kirsanoff was not thoughtless and 
ibolish enough to believe himself a dangerous rival of Lopoukhoit It was firom 
nofidse modesty that he thought so: all who knew them looked on them as 
equals. Now, Lopoukhoff had on his side this enormous advantage, that he iiad 
already deserved love, that he had already completely won V^ra Pavlovna'to 
heart The choice was made; she was very contented and liappy; could sht 
dream of anything better P Was she not happy P It waf evea ridiculoua tp 
think of such a thing. To her and to Lopoukhoff such an apprehensloii woold 
have been but an absurd vanity on Eirsanoff*s part 

Well, for such a little thing, to save himself a month or two of weariness 
K ought Kirsanoff to let this woman fiitigue herself and run the risk of cootraetfaig 
a serious disease by watching nights at a side man's bedside P To. avoid. As- 
turbing the tranquillity of his own life for a little while, ought he to allow anoOier 
individual no less worthy to incur a serious danger? That would not have heaa 
honest Now, a dishonest action would have been mudi more disagreeaUa to 
him than the slightly painful struggle with himself through which het had to 
pass, and of the result of whidi he fdt as sure as of his firmness. 

These were Eirsanoff's tiioughts, on deddhig to take Y^ra F^vlovna*s plaoa 
at her husband^s bedsida 

The necesrity for watching passed. To sare appearances and not make the 
change in their relations so abrupt as to call attention to it» it was necessary for 
Kirsanoff to visit his friends at first two or three times a week, then from mon& 
to month, and then evezy six months. He could readily explain his absence bf 
his oocupationa. 

xnL 

What Kirsanoff foresaw was realised; his attadiment was renewed, and b^ 

came more intense than before ; but to struggle against it gave him no difllcul^, 

no serious torment Yisiting the Lopoukhoffs for the second time during the we^ 

following the cessation of his treatment of Dmitry Sergu6itdi, he stays till nine 

o^dock in the evening. This wns enough, appearances were saved ; he need not 

\ come agidn for a fortnight, and it would be over. But this time he must stay an 

\ hour longer. The week was not yet over, and his passion was already half 

\ stifled; In a month it would cutirdy disappear. Therefore be wiw weU con- 
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tented. He took an aeftiyepart la the eonrersatioii and with ao much ease Ihal 
he refolded at hia aaooess^ and thia contentment added atOl fiirUier to hia aelf- 



Bat Lopookhoff waa arranging to go ont fbr the first time dnoe liia sickneaa. 
At tiiia Vtai F^ylovns waa mndi pleaaed, her joj perhaps being greater than that 
of the eouYalesoent liimaelt 

Hie oonyersadon toming upon tiie dcknesa, they made ftm of Y^ra, and iron« 
icallj extolled her coigngal sdf-deniaL Barelj liad ahe escaped falling sick 
herself in her exaggerated alarm at that which Ad not call ibr it 

**Laiigh,Iaagli,*aaidBheb**biit I am snre that in mj place yon would not have 
done diflTerently.* 

** What an tnflnenoe tiie carea of othera have upon a mani* aaid Loponkhoif; 
** he la so affected by them that he finally comes to bellere that aU the preoan- 
tlona of which he is tiie object are nsefuL For instance, I might as well have 
been oat Ibr the last three days, and yet I stay in the house. Thia very morning 
Idesbredtogoootibnt stOlIaaid: •To be on the aafii aide I wOl wait till to- 



"* Yea, yon migjht liaye gone oat long ago," added Klrsanoit 

** That is what I call heroism, Ibr really it la a great bore to me, and I ahoold 
amdk like to nm away at onca.* 

•*Mydearfiiend,itlatopaciQrmetfaatyoa are playing the hera Get rea4y 
on the instant if yon are so dedroos of ending your qnaranline forthwith. I 
must now go to the shop fior lialf an hoar. Let na all three go tiiere; it will be 
aTeij nice thing on yoor part to make our shop the object of yoor first vidt 
The wozking-girla will notice it and be mnch pleased at the attention.** 

**Goodl Let na go together/* said LopookhofE^ Tisibly delighted at the pros- 
pect of breathing the firesh air that Teiy afternoon. 

**Here la a friend (tall of tact,** said V6ra Favlovna: **it did not even oocnr to 
her that yon might not have any dedre to come with ns, Alexander Matv^itdL" 

~Qn tiie contrary, I am much interested; I haTO long wanted to see the shop. 
Yonr idea la a very happy one^* 

In tmth, y^ra FftTloTna^a idea waa a happy one. The young ^la were mnch 
pleaaed at receiving Loponkhoff*s first Tisit Kirsanoff waa much interested in 
the shop; given his way of thinking, he could not have helped it If a speda) 
reason had not withheld him, he wonld have been flrom the first one of the most 
sealooa professora. In short, an hour passed before they knew it V^ra Fiav- 
Unma went with Kirsanoff throngb the different rooms, showing him everything. 
Thcj were going firom the dining-room to the work-rooms, when Y^ra Pavlovna 
waa approadied by a yomig girl who orig^nalJly waa not there. The working 
gfai and Kiraanoff gave one glance at each other t 

•^Kastonnkal* 
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«8ftdial* • 

And thcj kiflsed each othor. 

**8aeheDnkA,t injfirfend,howliappyImmatliaTliigmetyoQl* 

The young girl, laughing and oying, oovered bim wltfa Idasea. Wlien aho had 
reooTered firom her joj» ahe aaidt 

*« V6ra Pavlovna, I cannot talk bndneaa today. I eannoft leaira him. Coma^ 
Sachennka, to my room.** 

IQrsanoff was no lesa happy than aha Bat Y^ra Favlovna notioed alao much 
aorrow in Ida first look after tliat of recognition. And it waa not at aQ aataniah^ 
ing: the yoong girl waa in the last stage of oonsomption. 

Kastennka Efokoff had-enteredthe shop;ayearl>erdre, hdng even then tcij 
sick, tf she hadremidned in^ 

over-work woidd Jiflxa H^IH h^r ^'v^g i^f^^^.Rn^ fn thft fillip a waj Wf ajgmd 
of-^proloDgi Pg he r li fe a litde. Hie work ing girls excnsed h er_frggBjflHing4dt» 
gether, finding her a taakjess.tiresonie and less Jiijodons Jo the. health ;^^^^ 
formed different fonctions jbtlba.shop, tODk.pArtJfpJthe^en^raljl4QdlU^^ 
and lecdved the orders for worktjo thaino^ma oonld aay thatsha wascleaa ng»i 
fid in the shop than the othera.^ 

The Loponkhofili went away withoot awaitbg the end of Naatennka'to Intev- 
Tiew with Kiraanofll 

xrr. 

1IA8TKMSKA. MXOKOW^B tlOKr. 

The next morning Nastennka Krokoff came to aea Y^ra FarlofiUL 

**I wish to talk with yon about what yoa aaw yesterday, Y6ra Ikyloma,** 
said alie, — and fi>r aome minotea alie did not know how to oontfnoe, — ** I ahould 
not like you to think mifiiTorably of him, Y6ra Ikvloma.** 

** Think mitavorably of himi aa yoa yoorself think onfiiyorablty of nae^ Has* 
taasia Borissoma.** 

«* Another would not liave thoa|^t aa I do; baft yoa know I am not like 
othera.** 

**Na3tasaia Borissoyna, yoa have no tight to treat yoorsdf tfias. We have 
known yoa for a year, and several members of oar little sode^ have Imowa yoa 
firom a still earlier date.** 

** Ahl I see that you know nothing of me.** 

**0q the contrary, I know much about yoo. Latterly yoa were the waiting- 
maid of the actress N.; when she married, yoa left her to avdd her husbands 
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father; yoa were employed in tbe store of , whence you came to is; 1 

know all that and many details besides.** 

** Of course I was sure that Mazimoff and Cheine, who knew what I nsed to 
be, would not run to you with^d story. But I thought that you or the others 
might have heard of it in some other way. Ah! how happy I am that they do 
not know. But to you I will tell all in order that you may know bow good ho 
is. I was a veiy wicked girl« Y^ra PavIoTna." . 

" You, Kastassia Borissovna f >* 

** Yes, y^ra Favlovna, L And I was very insolent; I had no shame, and was 
always drunk; that was the origin of my sickness: I drank too mudi f6r my 
weak chest** 

y^ra P^v lovna-had-seen. t h r ee or f omLdmnarj?agcs^ Young girls whose con- 
ductJuid beenirreproacbable ever since ehe knew- themHiad' iold her thaCI|bi> 
merlythey led abad life^ The first-timoshe was astonished. ^t. snch^a^cpn&s- 
sion ; but after reflecting upon it a little, she aaid to herself;. yjind.myown life? 
Thenyifi in which I grew up .was also yery bad ; nevertheless it did not^Sj^me, 
anj f.TinnflftTii?M fff wr^mpn, hrnngKt^ "i^^" ^'»"'ilif*fi jj^j* i^na^ j^main pare Just the 
same. Why is it, then, at all extraordinary that from this ¥ami1ia6on'*i^uld 
come^out unstained -thosrwfa oma iSiVor&lflftrflPlkrrtgS rty . Tias^ ^ P ** 

T-h.e!?€C Ond'yme''sb e w as not astonish edtoUeajautbMJ^he youn g peniten t h ad 
preserved truly human qqalitlea^f^disintereatednegs^ fidelily in frien djE ffip^^d eep 
it eUngsJ and even some degree of innofigtica. 

"*'* Nastassla Borissovna, I liave l)efore had interviews similar to that which you 
desire to begin. Such interviews are painful both to the speaker and the listener ; 
my esteem for you will not diminish, but will rather increase, since I know now 
that you have suffered much ; but I understand it all without hearing it Let us 
talk no more about it : to me explanations are superfluous. I, too, have passed 
many years amid great sorrows; I try not to think of them, and I do not like to- 
speak of them, for it is very painftd to me.** 

** No, y^ra Pavlovna, I liave another motive : I wish to tell you how good he 
is; I should like some one to know how much I owe to him, and whom shall I 
teU if not youP It will be a relief to me. As to the life that I led, of course 
there is no occasion to speak of it; it is always the same with poor women of 
that sort I only wish to tell you how I made his acquaintance. It is so agree- 
able to me to talk about him. I am going to live with him ; so you ought to 
know why I leave the shop.** 

** If it will please you to tell this story, Nastassia Borissovna, I am very happy 
to listen to you. Only let me get my work.** 

** My work I Alas, I cannot say that How good were these young girls to 
find me an oocapation suited to my health! I wish to thank them one and all 
Tell them, V^ra Pavlovna, that I b^ged you to thank them for me. I was walk* 
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ing aloDg the Perspective Nevslcy : I had Just gone oat, and it was stOl earlj ; I 
s&w a student coming, and directed mj steps toward Idm. He did not sa/ a 
word, but simply crossed to the other side of the street I foUowed him, and ' 
grasped him bj the arm. * No,* I said to him, * I will not leare 700,700 are so 
fine looking.* 

"'But I beg 70a to leaTe me,* said ha 

*«*0h, no; come with mei* 

M » I have no reason to.* 

•• « Well, I will go with yon. VHiere are yon going ? For nothing in the world 
will I leave you.* I was impudent, aa impudent as any and more so.** 

'' Perhaps that was because yon were really timid and were making aa eflbrl 
to be bold."* 

*• Yes, that may be. At least I have noticed it in others,— not at that time, 
mind you ; it was afterwards that I understood the reason. So, when I told him 
that I absolutely must go with him, he smiled and said : 

^ « Come, if you must ; only it will be in vain.* 

^ He wanted to rebuke me, as he afterwards told me ; he was impatient at my 
persisleuise. Qo I went, tanETng all sorts of nonsense to him: but he said not a 
word. We arrived. For a student he lived very comfortably; his lessons 
brought him about twenty roubles a month, and ho lived alone. I stretched 
myself upon the divan and said: 

•««Some winel* 

«««No,* said he,*I shall not give yon aiiy wine; only tea, provided yoa 
want it* 

«•• With punch,* said L 

"* * No, without punch.* 

** I began to act rioto usly : he remained-<»lmff an^lMkod at mn with ant paying 
the slightest attention.jte^jnxiswiducti tiiat^offead&d^me_Daiuo)^^j^j^^^ Mo O . 

we meet such young people, V6ra Pavlovna, r- young peopIeJuive.grown^.mudi 3 1 ^m 
better.B!iiWLtbe)U^,but^tliea>-it'Wae-vei y e x ce pti onair— ThCTefore I felt offended 
an d beoran toJn finlt htag <- 

*** If you (/tf) are nuule of wood,* — and 1 added an insult,—' then I am going 
away.* 

"** But why go now P* said he; 'have some tea first; the landlord will bring 
the zamwoar presentiy. Only no insults.* 

^ And he invariably addressed me as * you * (wms)* ^ 

* There ta no waj of ezpreadsg to SogUeh Uie dItllnetloD made by the OontSneBUl peoples belwi— 
the eeoond peraon alDgalar and aeeood penon phinl of the pcnooel prooovn. Tlie alngnlar la vaed If 
ttaem In eonveraatlon between people wbo are on Yery fiunilJar terma. flenee la the above Inlenrlev 
Kaataaala, wlataing to aaaame • tone of fanlllaritj, tried to nee the alngnlnr, whUe 1 
hia reaerre bj instating on the plninL— gVumfMlw. 
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** * Tell me rather who yoa are and how joa have reached this condition.* 

** I began to tell him a stoiy of mj own inyention : we lovent all aorta of 
Btoriea, and that ia why nobody believes ni; sometimes, nevertheless, tiiese 
stories are not invented: there are noble and educated persons among as. He 
listened a little while and then said : 

*«*No, it ia not a clever story; I shonld much like to believe it, bat I cannot* 

** We were already talcing tea* Then he said: 

** 'Do yon know, I see by your complexion that it injures yoa to drink; yonr 
chest is in bad condition in conseqnenoe of an excessive use of wine. Permit me 
to examine yoo.* 

** Well, V^ra Fiavlovna, yoa will not beUeve me, but I suddenly felt a sense of 
shame; and yet in what did my life condstP and but a moment before I had 
been bdiaving very boldly I He noticed it 

■«*Why, no,^ said he,*I only want to sound your ehest* 

^ He hegtok to listen at my chest 

«*Tes,* he said, *yoa most not drink at aU ; your chest is not in good condi- 
tion.* 

««« That is impossiblet* said L 

** And indeed it was impossible, Ytai Pavlovna. 

**• nien abandon this ]i&* 

*««AndwhyP itissojoyooal* 

***Not so veiy,^ said he; *now leave me; I am going to attend to my afbirs.* 

** And I went away, provoked at having lost my evening, to say nothing of the 
fact that his indifference had offended me. We girls have our pride in these 
matters. A month later I happened to be pasring that way. 

«** ShaU I call,^ bought I, * upon n^ wooden gentleman, and amuse myself a 
Uttle with him?* 

** It was not yet dinner-time; the night before I had slept weU. and I had not 
been drinking. He was reading a book. 

** ' How do you do, my wooden sir?* 

*** How do you do? Is there anytiiing new with youF* 

**' Again I began my improprietiea. 

•**I will show you the door,* said he,* if you do not stop; I have already told 
you that this does not please me. Kow you are not drunk and can understand 
me. Think rather of this : year face is still more sickly than before ; you must 
abandon wine. Arrange your dothing, and let us talk seriously.* 

*< In fact, I had already begaa to feel pains in my chest Again he sounded it, 
told me that the disease was growing worse, and said a great deal; my chest 
pained me so badly that, seized with a sudden access of feeling, (.bc^i to weepf 
Ldid-AQtw^tto^die^ and he filled me with fears of consumption. 

•' • BuV i said to him, • how shall I abandon this life t My mistress will not 
let me go away, for I owe her seventeen roubles.* 
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** They always keep us in debt to that ir% may be patient. 

** * Seventeen rooblea? I cannot ghre them to yon now.lbr Ihaven^t them; bol 
come day after to-morrow.* 

**That seemed to me Teiy strange, fat it was not with this in view that I had 
spolcen as I did; besides, how conld I haro expected snch an oflTerf I eoidd 
beliere my ears, and I began to eiy still harder, believing that he was 
sport of me. 

••at is not good in yon to make sport of a poor girUiriien yon see that I am 
erying.* 

<« For some minntes longer I reftised to believe it. Finally he assored me tint 
lie was not Joking. Would yon believe M He got the money and gave It to me 
two days afterwards. I oonld searoely believe It then. 

*«'Bathowis thisP^sald I; "hot wl^do yon do thia,^noe yoa have wanted 
nothing in retam.* 

**I freed myself firom my mistress and hired a little room. Bot there was 
nothing that I coold do: in freeing as thqr ^ve us a special kind of certiiksate; 
where coold I torn with such a docomentP And I had no mon^. C o ns e 
qneotly I lived as before, though not exactly as before. I reodTed only my best 
acquaintances, those not offensive to me; wine I left alone. What was tiie ^S^ 
ferenoe, then, you askP My life was already much less distresring than it had 
been. But it was still distressing; and let me teH you sometliing: you will 
tiiink that it was distressing because I had many friends^ five perhaps; no^ ibr I 
felt an affection for all of them; hence it was not thaL Fardon me if I speak 
thus to you, but it is because I am sincere with you: today I am still of the same 
mind. You Imow me; am I not modest P Who has heard anytldng bat good of 
meP How much time I spend in playing with the cUldren in the Bhop,and tiM|y 
all love me, and the old ladies will not say that I teach them anything bat the 
best It is only with you, V^ra Pavlovna, that I am sincere; today I am still of 
the same mind : if you feel affection, there is no harm, provided there is no deoeit ; 
if there is deceit, that is another tiling. And in that way I lived. Three montha 
went by, and in that time, so tranquil was my life, I obtained condderable lesl^ 
and although I had to thus get the mon^ that I needed, I no longer oonsidered 
that 1 was leading a wicked Uib. 

**Sachennka often visited me in those daya. I too went sometimes to see Urn. 
And now I have got bade to my subject^lkom which I should not have wandend. 
But his purpose in visiting me was not the same as that of the odiers; he 
watched over me to see that my old weakness did not regidn possesdon of me 
and that I drank no wine. During the first few days, in feet, he sustained me; so 
great was my dedre to take it that nothing bot my great deference for him 
withheld me: if he should come In and see me, thought L Otherwise I sfaoald 
not liave kept my word, for my firiends— generous young feDows— saldt *I will 
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send out lor soma wine.* Bot wisUng to heed Sachennka^i advice, I answered 
Uiem : * No, that cannot be.* 

**Jn three weeks* time my will was already mach stronger: the desire for 
drink had gone, and I had already thrown off the manners peculiar to victims of 
Intoxication. Daring that time I saved in order to repay him, and in two 
monUis I did repay him the whole. He was so gkd to see me repay him I The 
next day he brought me mnsUn for a dress and otiier articles bought with the 
same money. After that he still kept up his visits, always as a doctor caring for 
a patient One day when at my room, about a month after I had paid my debt, 
he said to me : * Nastennka, you please me.* 

** Drunkenness spoils the fkce ; in consequence of my sobriety my complexion 
nad grown softer and my ejen clearer; farther, having thrown off my old man- 
ners, I had acquired modesty of speech; I was no longer shameless since I had 
stop2>ed drinking; it is true that in my words I sometimes forgot myself; but a 
seemly behavior had become habitual with me. 

«• On hearing these words I was so happy that I wanted to throw myself on 
his neck, but I did not dare to and so stopped. He said to me: 

" * Ton see, Nastennka, that I am not without feeling.* 

** He told me also that I had grown pretty and modest, and he covered me 
with caresses. He took my hand, placed it in his own, and caressed it with his 
other hand while looking at it My hands in those days were white and plump. 
These caresses made me blush. After such a life; tool I felt a sort of maiden 
bashfulness; it is strange, but it is true. In spite of my shame,— > yes, my 
shame, although the word seems ridiculous when uttered by me, — I said to 
him: 

*"* What gave you the idea to caress me, Alexander Matv6it6hr* 

** He answered: 

*" ' Because, Nastennka, you are now a virtuous girL* 

** These words made me so happy that I burst into tears. 

** * What is the matter with you, Nastennka? * said he, embradng me. This 
kiss turned my he:id, and I lost consciousness. Would you bdieve, Y^ra Fiav- 
lovna, that such a thing could have happened to me after such a life? 

**The next morning I wept, saying to myself: What shall I do now, poor 
girl P How shall I Jive P There is nothing left for me but to throw myself into 
the N6va. I felt that I could no longer remain in the pursuit by which I lited ; 
I would rather be dead; I had loved him a long time, but as he had shown no 
sentiment toward me and as I had no hope of pleasing him, this love had become 
torpid in me, and I did not even realize it Now all was dear. When one feels 
sudi a love, how can one even look at another man P Thercfbre it was that I 
was weeping and saying to myself: What shall I do now, without any means of 
existence P I had already oonceived this idea : I will go to him, see him onoe 
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more, and then drown myselH I wept thus all Uio moraing; Suddenly be 
entered^ kissed me, and eald : 

•• • Kastennka, will yon lire with meP* 

** I told him what I thought And we began to live togefiier. 

** Those were happy days, Ytai Payloyna, and I beUeye that few persons haTO 
ever eiijqyed such happiness. But I can say no more to yoa today, Ytat 
FaTlovna. I only wanted to tell yoa how good Sachennka is.** 

XV. 

Subsequently Nastennka Krukoff finished telling her stoiy to Vtai PaTloyna. 
She lived with Eirsanoff more than two years. The symptoms of indpieot 
disease seemed to have disappeared. But toward the end of the second year, 
with the opening of spring, consumption showed itself in a considerably advanced 
stage. To live with Eirsanoff would have been to condemn herself to speedy 
«^ death; by renoundng this tie she could count on again staving off her disease 
« for a long tjme. They resolved to separate. To give herself to constant labor 
would have been equally &tal ; therefore she had to find employment as a house- 
keeper, maid-servant, nurse, or something of tiie sort, and that too in a house 
where the work was not too heavy and where— a no less important considera- 
tion — there would be notliing disagreeable, conditions rare enoagb. Neverfbe- 
less such a place was found. Kirsanoff had acquaintances among the lidng 
artists; thanks to them, Nasteonka Krukoff became the maid of a Busdaa 
actress, an excellent woman, lliey were a long time in eflfocting the separatf on. 
** Tomorrow I will go,^ said Kastennka, and tomorrow came with other to- 
morrows to find her still there. They wept and could not tear themselves firom 
each other^s arms, finally tlie actress, who knew all, came herself to find 
Nastennka, and, cutting everything short, took her away in order that the hour 
of separation might not be fiirther protracted to the injury of her fhturs 
servant 

As long as the actress remained upon the stage Nastennka was very weQ~ 
situated; tlie actress was full of delicacy, and the young Krukoff set a high 
value upon her place; to find another like it would have lieen dUfficult; so die 
devoted herself to her mistress, who, seeing this, showed her the mora kindness. 
The servant therefore lived very tranquilly, and there was little or no develop- 
ment of her disease. But the actress married, abandoned the stage, and went to 
live in her husband*s family. There, as 76ra Favlovna already knew, the 
actress's iatlier-in-law made advances to her servant The latter was in no 
danger of seduction, but a iamOy quarrel broke out The whflom actress b^an 
to blame the old man, and he began to get angiy. Nastennlca, not wishing to 
be the cause of a family quarrel and living besidea a less peaceftd li& than 
before, threw up her situatioB, 
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That occorred about two yean after her aeparatioii from Kirsanoit During 
all that dme thej had not seen each other. At first he risited her again; but 
the Joy of the interview had soch an injorions effeot upon her that he obtidned 
her permission, in consideration of her own interest* to stay away thereafter. 

She tried to live as a servant in two or three other families, but everywhere 
she found so many incompatibilities that it was preferable to become a seam- 
stress; it was as well to condemn herself to the rapid development of the disease 
which was bound jp_jg^g!|gPJg_^ Lgj!g-*^ * result of her too stirring lifi j; it 
was bettertos BBmit hera elf to j^ej|ame_de8tiny as a result of labo rjjQpeb 
nnaAwiTnpftnifld iij^nj diflftgiw^fth^ fAfltiirfla- A year of sewlog fiui^ed the 
young Krukofll When she entered V6ra Pavlovna^s shop, Loponkhofi, who was 
the doctor, did his best to slacken the progress of the consumption. He did 
much, — that is, much considering the difficulty of the case, his success being 
really insignificant, ^ but the end approached 

Up to the last moment the young girl remained under the influence of the 
delusion common to all consumptives, believing that her disease had not yet 
made veiy much progress ; therefore she forced herself to avoid Kirsanoff that 
she might not aggravate her situation. Nevertheless for two months she had 
been pressing Lopoukhoff with questions ; how much time had she yet to live? 

Why she desired to know this she did not say, and Lopoukhoff did not believe 
he had a right to tell her that the crisis was approadiing, seeing in her questions 
nothing more than the ordinary attachment to life. He often tried to calm her, 
but in vain. She merely restrained her desire to realize tiiat which could make 
her end a happy one ; she saw herself that she had not long to live, and her fbel* 
ings were in harmony with this thought; but, the doctor assuring her tiiat she 
ought stiU to take care of herself; and she knowing that she ought to place more, 
confidence in him than in herself; she ob^ed him and did not seek to see Klr^ 
sanoffagidn. 

This doubt could not have lasted long; in proportion as the end grew nearer, 
the more questions the young consumptive would have asked, and either she 
would have confessed tiie motive that led her to seek the truth, or else either 
Lopoukhoff or V^ra ^vlovna would hove divined it, and the termination pre- 
cipitated by Kirsanoff*s visit to the shop would have been reached two or three 
weeks later. 

" How happy I am I how happy I ami I was getting ready to go to see yon, 
Sachennka I ^ said the young Krukoff enthusiastically, when she had ushered him 
into her room. 

'^ I am no less happy, Nastennka ; this time we shall not separate ; come home 
with me,** said Kirsanoff, influenced by a feeling of compassionate love. 

After these words he said to himself; ^ How could I have said tiiatP It Is 
probable that she does not yet suspect the proximity of tiia crisis.** 
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As for the young girl* dther 8he did not at fint understand the real meanlDg 
oi Kirsanoff's words, or she understood tihem, but» her thoughts being elsewhere, 
paid no attention to their significance, her Joy at finding her loTer again drowning 
her sorrow at her approaching end. However tiiat may be, she r^ioed and 
said: *« How good you are I You still love me as in the old days.* 

But when he went away she wept a little; then only did she comprehend or 
realize that she comprehended: ^It would be useless to take oare of yourself 
now ; you are incurable ; at least, tiien, let your end be happy,** 

And indeed she was liappy; he did not leave her a moment except In the 
hours that he was obliged to spend at the hospital and the Academy. Thus she 
lived about a month longer, and all this time they were together; and how 
many accounts there were to give, accounts of all that each bad lialt after the 
separation, and still more memories of their former life togotiier, and how many 
amusements they ei^oyed in common I He hired a barouche, and every evening 
they went into the suburbs of St Petersburg and contemplated them. Nature Is 
so dear to man that even this pitiful, contemptible, artificial nature in tlie suIh 
urbs of St Petersburg, wliich cost tens of millions of roubles, is admired. Thej 
read, played cards and loto^ and she even, began to learn to play chess, as if there 
were no lack of time. 

V6ra Favlovna went mau^ times to spend the evening with them, even late at 
night after thdr return flrom their drive, and stQl oftener she went in the mondng 
to amuse Nastennka when she was left alone. During their long Uta-hrtUee the 
latter could only say over and over agalni **How good Sadhennka ls,how tender 
he is, and how he loves met" 

ZVL 

Four months liave passed. The care that he had had to bestow upon Nastennka 
and the memory of the poor girl had absorbed EirsanoiL It seemed to 1dm now 
that his love for Y^ra Favlovna was thoroughly conquered ; he did not avoid her 
when during her visits to the young Krukoff she met him and talked with him, 
nor afterwards when she tried to distract him. Indeed, as long as he fialt any 
fear of his feelings toward V6ra Favlovna, he checked them, but now he folt no 
more than a Mendly gratitude toward her proportional to the service she had 
done him. 

3ut— the reader knows already in advance the meaning of this ^'but,** as he 
always will know in advance what is going to happen in the course of the story — 
^ but it is needless to say that the feeling of Kirsanoff toward the young KrukofE^ at 
^e time of their second coming together, was not analogous to that of her toward 
him. He no longer loved her; he was only well disposed toward her, as one Is 
toward a woman whom he has loved. His old love for her had been no more tiian a 
youth's desire to love some one^ no matter whooL It Is needless to siqr that 
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Nastennka was never fitted for him, for tbej were not equals in intellectual 
development When he grew to be moiethan a joa(h,he oonld do no more than 
pily her; he could be kind to her ibr memoiy^s and compassion^s sake* and that 
was alL His sonow at having lost her disappeared very qoicklj, after alL Bat 
after tUs sorrow had really disappeared, he bdieved that he still felt it When 
he final) J realized that he felt it no longer, and that it was only a memory, ho 
saw that his relations with y6ra FarloYna had assumed a iktal ofaaraeter. 

Y6ra Pavlovna tried to divert him Ibom his thoughts, and he allowed her to do 
so, believing himself incapable of succumbing, or, rather, not even believing that ho 
felt a lover^s passion ibr her. During the two or three months that followed he 
passed almost eveiy evening at the Lopoukhofili*, or else accompanied Ytea Fbv- 
lovna in her walks ; often LopoukholF was with them, but oftener they went alone. 
That was all, but that was too much, not only for him, but fiv her also. 

HownowdidY^raPavlovnapassherdaysP UntQevening just as before. But 
at six o^dock f Formerly at that hour she went alone to the shop, or else remained 
alone in her room and worked; now, if she needed to be at the shop in the evening, 
Kirsanoff was told the night before, and he appeared to escort her. During 
the walk, not a long one hj the way, they usually talked about the shop, for 
Kirsanoff was her most active oo-worken While she was busy in distributing 
the work, he also tuid much to do. Is it not something to answer the questions 
and fiilfil the commissions of thirty young girls? No one better tiian he knew 
how to get through it. Beddes, he remained to talk with the childien, some 
of the young girls also participating in the conversations, which were veiy 
instructive and vexy diversified. They talked, for example* of the beauty of tlie 
Arabian tales, '^The Thousand and One Nights,**— he related several of them, — 
and of white elephants, which are esteemed so much in India, just as there 
are many men among us who love wldte cats; half of his hearers regarded thii 
preference as stupid: white elephants, white cats, and white horses are only 
albinos, a ricUy spedes which it was easy to see that they regarded as weaker 
than those of darker color. The other half of his hearers defended white eats. 
■* Do joa know nothing of the life of Mrs. Beecher Stowe» of whose novd you 
have told usF** asked one of the larger questioners. Kirsanoff knows nothing 
now, but he will find out about her, for that interests him also; at present 
he can tell them something about Howard, a person of the same stamp as Mrs. 
Beecher Stowa The time was taken up now by Kirsanoft's stories, now by dis- 
cussions, and however the make-up of Ills audience might vary so for as the 
young girls were concerned, so for as the children were concerned it was always 
the same. But V^ra Pavlovna has finished her business, and aho returns to the 
house with him to take tea. 

In these days V^ra FSavlovna and Dmitry Sergutitch are together mudi mors 
than former^. All three while away an hour or two eveiy evening wifli musio; 
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Dmitiy SergnMtdi plAya» Ytm F^tIotb* tfnga* Kinuioff listens; sofmetimes 
Kirsanoff plays, and then Dmitry Serga6itcli and his wife dng. Sometimes Tfem 
PayloTna hurries back from the shop in order to have time to dress ibr the opera, 
which tliey now attend, half the time aU three together and the rest of tbe time 
only Eirsanoff and y6ra PftTlovna. Moreoyer, the Loponkhoflb now hare mors 
visitors than thqr did. Formerly, leaving out the rery young people (are these 
Tidtors? they are only neuveitz)^ the Mertzalofili were almost tlie only <mes thai 
came, while now the Loponkhofili have tics of friendship with two or three good 
ikmilies of thdr own stamp. Tlie MertzalofilB and two other families decided to 
take tnmsin giving, weekly, little evening parties to the members of their cfrole, 
at which they danced. They numbered as many as eight couples. Loponlchoff 
without KirsanolT scarcely ever went to the opera or to visit the ikmilies of their 
acquaintance, but Eirsanoff often took Vdra Pavlovna alone. Lopoukhoff said 
that he preferred to wrap himself in his great coat and stretch out upon his 
divan. So the three spent only half of the evenings together, and even when the 
Lopookhoffs had no caller except Eirsanofl^ the divan often attracted Loponkhoff 
from the parlor, where the piano was now kept. Bnt this retreat did not save 
Dmitry Sergu^itch ; a q[uarter of an hour later, or at most a half aa hour, IQrsar 
noff and Y6ra Pavlovna left the piano and came to the divan ; and before long 
y^ra Pavlovna would even half lie down upon the divan without crowding 
Loponkhoff too much, the divan being large, and then for greater comfbrt flie 
young woman would even throw her arm about her husband 

Three months passed away. 

Idyls are not in fashion now, and I even do not like them, — that ls,personaII^^ 
as I do not like walking or asparagus; there are many things that I do not like; 
a man cannot like all dishes or all sorts of amnsements ; but yet I know tlmt these 
things are very fine things judging not by my personal taste, but by the taste of 
another; that they are to the taste or would be to the taste of a much greater 
number of men tlian those who, like myself^ prefer chess to promenades and sour 
cabbage with hempseed ofl^ to asparagus; I even know that the mi^Jority, who 
do not share my taste fbr chess and sour cabbage with hempseed <rfl, have no ~ 
worse tastes than mine; so I say: Let there be as much promenading as po^ 
sible in the world, and let sour cabbage with hempseed oil disappear almost 
entirely, remaining only as an antique rarity for the few originals like myself I 

I know likewise that to the immense majority of men, who are no worse than 
I, happiness must have an idyllic character, and consequently I say: Let the 
idyl predominate over all other modes of life. For the few originals, who axe 
not amateurs, there shall be other methods of Gnjo3'mont But the mi^ritj oi 
men have no dedre fbr idyllic lifOf which does not mean that they shun ft: tiiej 
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flbim It aB the Ibx in the fiible ahans the grspea. It seems to fhem that the idyl 
Is inacoessible* so thej hare inyeiited the excuse that it should not be in fasliion. 
Bnt it Is utterly absurd that the idyl should be inaccessible : the idyl is not only a 
good tiling for almost all men, bnt also a possible, very possible thing, as I could 
ea^y show. Not possible, howerer, for one or for ten individnals exclusively, but 
for everybody through the practice of solidarity. 

Italian opera also was an impossible tiling for five or six persona, but for the 
whole of St. Petersburg nothing is easier, as everybody sees and dearly under- 
stands. The «* Complete Works of K. Y. Gogol,'' published in Moscow in 186 V 
were no less impossible for dghtor ten persons, but for the entire public nothing 
is easier and cheaper, as every one knows. But natO Italian opera existed for 
the whole city, tiie most posdonate lovers of musio had to put up with the most 
ordinaiy concerts ; and uotQ the second part of the ** Dead Souls'* was printed 
for the entile public, the few Gogol enthusiasts were obliged to expend much 
effort In taking a manuscript copy. Manuscript Is incomparably inferior to a 
printed book, an ordinaiy concert is a very poor thing in comparison with Italian 
opera, but the manuscript and the ordinary concert haye nevertheless their 
valiMk 

XVIL 

If any one had come to ask Kirsanoff^s advice about such a situation as that in 
which he found himself when he came to himself, and he bad been an utter 
stranger to aU the persons involved, he would have answered : 

** It is too late to remedy the evfl by flight; I do not know how events will 
shape themselves, but to you the same danger presents itself whether you go or 
stay. Aa for those about whose tranquillity you are disturbed, perhaps the 
greater danger to them would result firom your departure.** 

It is needless to say that Kirsanoff would haTe thus advised a man like himself 
or like Lopoukhofl; a man of firm character and inTindble integrity. With any 
other men it is useless to discuss sudi matters, because other men In such oases 
always act basely and dishonestly: they would have dishonored tlie woman and 
tiiemselves, and then would haye gone to aU their acquaintances to whine or to 
boast, seeking always their own enJoymcDt, either by posing as Tirtuous or by 
indulging in the pleasures of love. Of such people neither Lopoukhoff nor Kir- 
sanoff cared to ask how really noble natures ought to act But In saying to a 
man of the same stamp as himself that to fly was perhaps even worse than to" 
remain Kirsanoff would hare been right. There would have been implied in 
this advice: **I know how you would conduct yourself if you remained. The 
thing to be done Is not to lietray your feeling, dnce it is only on that conditioa 

• Tiw am MUfifto •moa cT o«««ni 
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that y oa can remain without becoming a dishonest man. The point is to distorb 
as little as possible the tranquillity of the woman whose life is calm. That the 
should not be troubled at all has already become impossible. The feeling in 
opposition to her present relations probably— but why probably? it would be 
more accurate to say undoubtedly— has already arisen in her. only she baa not 
yet perceiTed it Whether or not it will manifest itself soon without any piovo> 
cation on your part no one can tell» whereas your departure would be a provo- 
cation. Ck>n8equently your departure would only accelerate the thing yon wish 
to avoid.* 

Only Kirsanoff viewed the question not as if it concerned a stranger, bul as 
personal to bimselt He imagined that to go was more difficult than to stay; 
sentiment urged him to the latter course; therefore in staying would be not be 
yielding to sentiment, surrendering himself to the seduction of his inspirations F 
What security could he have that neither by word or look would be manifest his 
feelings and arouse in her a consciousness of her situation ? Therefore the safer 
way would be to go. In one^s own affkirs it is extremely difficult to realize how 
far the mind is seduced by the sophistries of passion, honesty telling yon to aet 
contrary to your inclination and thereby stand a greater chance of acting fai a 
manly fashion. That is the translation of the language of theory into every-day 
language; now, the theory to which Kirsanoff held con^ders the great words 
" honesty," **nobfli^,^ etc, as equivocal and obscure, and KirsanoflE^ using bis 
own terminology, would have expressed himself thus : ** Ryary ma| i jg an ay ifst, 
and I am no exception to the rule ; the question now is to find out which would 
be better for me, to go or to stay. By going I stifle in myself a special aenU- 
ment; by staying I run the rislc of revolting the sentiment of my own dignity 1^ 
a stupid word or look inspired by this spedal sentiment. A spedal sentiment 
can be stifled, and in the course of time my tranquilli^ will be reestablished, and I 
shall once more be contented with my lilb. But if I once act against my human 
nature, 1 shall lose forever the possibility of tranquillity, the possibility of being 
contented with myself^ and poison my whole lifo. This, in a word, is the situa- 
tion in which I find myself: I like wine, and I see before me a cup of veiy 
good wine, but I have a suspicion that this wine is poisoned. Whether or not 
there is any ground for my suspicion it is Impossible for me to know. Shall I 
drink this cup, or overturn it that it may not tempt meP I should not ehan»- 
terize my decision as noble or honeat^ ev e u, tliu ie are tnn hi gh-sonnding words; 
it is at most a matter of reason, of lenlightened self-interestjTl overtu rn the cup. 
Itereby T deprive myself of a certain pleasure, I cause myselT a certain pidn; 
but on the other hand I assure myself health,— that is, the possibility of drink* 
ing for many years and in sufficient quantities wine which, I fbd snrc^ is Bd 
poisoned. I do not act stupidly ; that is my only merit** 



^ 
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X71TL 

But how to retireP To play the old oomedj over again, to fdgn offbnce, to 
show a base ride to hia charaotor in order to explain his oourse.— that would 
not do ; one cannot mislead twioe in the samo way ; a second affiiir of the same 
sort would only have explained the real meaning of the first, and set Kirsanoff 
up as a hero not only of the new oooarion, but of the old as welL In general 
any abrupt suspenrion of relations should be aTolded ; not that such a separation 
would not have been easier, but it would have excited attention,— that is, would 
have been a low and base thing (according to the egoistic theory of EirsanofE). 
Therefore there was but one way left, the most difficult and painAil, — to beat a 
retreat in a slow, imperceptible way, so that Us departure should not be noticed. 
It was a delicate and sufficiently tryhig task ; to go away without attracting the 
attention of one whose eyes are ever upon you is difficult But, whether he 
would or no, this was what he had to da However, according to Eirsanoirs 
theory, this course was not only not painfbl, but really agreeable; tbe^JOIore. 
difficult an. afEair is, tha moraine rejoioes^through. pride). in hia powec^d 
skills if he^xecutes it welL 

And indeed he did execute it well : neither by a word, nor by iU-timed silence, 
nor by a look did he betray himself; he still maintained his ease of manner, and 
jested as before with Y^ra Pavlovna; it was evident that as before he found pleas* 
ure in her society ; but obstacles were always arising to prevent him firom coming 
to see the Lopoukhoffs as often as he used to, and from steying all the evening, 
go that Lopoukhoff had occarion oftener than before to seiae him by the hand or 
else by the lappel of his coat and say to hims 

** No, dear friend, I will not let you leave this discusrion in that way.** And so 
it was Uiat while at the LopoukhofEs* he always sat nearer his comrade^s divan. 
All thb was arranged so methodically that the diange was not even perceptible. 

Kirsanoff had obstacles, but he did not put them forward; on the contrary, he 
expressed regrete (rarely, for to express them too often would not have been 
proper) that these obstacles should present themselves. And these obstacles 
were so nataral, so ineviteble, that very often the Lopoukhoffii themselvea drove 
him away by reminding him that he had forgotten his promise to be at home that 
evening, that such or such a one was waiting for him there, or that he forgot that 
if he did not go that day to see such a person that person would be offended, or 
that he forgot that he had at least four hours^ work to do before the next morning ; 
had he no desire to sleep at night P It was already ten o^dock ; a truce to bab- 
bling! it was time to go to work. Thus they refreshed Kirsanoff *s memory, but 
he did not always listen. He did not go to see this or that acquaintence; he 
might take offence if he liked. The work could wait; there was time enough 
and he desired to stay the evening through. But the obstacles continually multi- 
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piled, and scientifio porsnits pressed erer foster upon him and took awaj bit < 
logs one after another. ** May the devil take the scleatifio pnrsaiu I * sometiiiiea 
he would cry. He met a steadily increasing number of indiyidnals who threw 
their acquaintance at his head. The ease with which these individuals made his 
acquaintance was really astonishing, he would sometimes remark inddentally. 
It seemed so to him, but the Lopoukhoffs saw dearly that he was making a repu- 
tation and tliat for that reason an ever growing number of men needed him. H«- 
must not neglect them, and it was wrong to let himself go on like tiiat. What 
was to be done ? lie had grown very lasy during the last few montlis, and oonld 
not set himself to work. ^ But you must, my dear Alexander ; ^ * It is time, Alex- 
ander Matv6itch,^ they often said to him. It was a difllenlt manoeuvre. Through 
long weeks he had to drag this deception and execute it with tiie slowness and 
precision of a dock-hand, which you cannot see move however attentively yon 
look at it, but which nevertheless does its work, stealthily, and moves farther and 
farther from its primitive position. What pleasure, th^rcroj^o. BjrsaoQflLt he theO" 
rist found in the contemplaUon of his practical skill I The egoists and^msiif^x)^ 
ists do tiotBingTflPropt-fgrtttSl niwn pleas m e:-*gtrsanbff foo could say, with his 
handjbibaB jtitf consglwme, that he jjfjiB ac^n g for his own pleasure , and rejoioed 
-at his skil land de cision. " ' 

A 'month passed in tliis way, and if any one had examined things, he wooU 
have found that in the course of this month KirsanofT^s inUnuu^ with the Lopook* 
hoffs had grown no less, but that the time he spent with them had become four 
times less, and the part of the time spent with V^ra Pavlovna had diminished 
one-lialt A month more and, while the friendship will remain the same, the in- 
terviews will be few and far between and the movement will be finished. 
Does the clear>sighted LopoukhofT notice nothingF 
No, nothing at alL ^ 

And Y6ra Pavlovna? Does she notice nothing dtherF Not when hersdL Bal 
here she has a dream. 

XIX. 

This was V^ra Pavlovna^ dream . 

After having taken tea and talked with her * darling,* she went to her room 
and lay down all dressed for a moment, not to deep, — it was too eaiiy« being 
only half-past dght, ^ but only to read. There she is, on her bed, reading. But 
the book falls from her hands. She reflects and says to herself: Why does enmd 
sometimes oome over me of late, or rather, not ennui^ but sometlUng like itP It 
limply occurred to me that I wanted to go to (he opera this evening. Bat Hue 
Kirsanoff is so inattenUve! He went too late to get the tickets. He oogfat te 
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know, howoTor, that, when Bosio taag^ tickeU are not to be had at eleven o^dook 
for two roubles each. Can Kirsanoff be blamed? If he had had to work nnlfl 
five o^clock, I am sore he would not have admitted it But it is his fanit jnst the. 
same. No, in fatnre I will rather ask my "darling^ to get the tickets, and I will 
go with him to the opera: mj ** darling** will not leave me without tid^eta, and, 
as for accompanying me, he will be always reiy happy to ; he is so agreeabie» 
my** darling.** Now, thanks to this Crsanofli; I have missed ^ La Thtviata;** fffB 
horrid! I would have gone to the opera every evening, if there had been an 
opera evexy evening, however bad the i^ece, provided Bodo filled the prindpal 
r^le. If I had a voice like Bosio^ I would sing all day. Ifl could make her ao- 
qudntanceP How can I do itF That artillery ofllcer knows T^miberlik well, 
cannot he be secured as a medlatorF It is not possible. But what a queer ideal 
Of what use to make Boeio^ acquaintance F Would she ring for me F Must she 
not look out for her voiceF 

But when did Bosio get time to learn Russian F And to pronounce it so wellF 
Where did she unearth those verses that are so licentiousF She probably stadied 
Busdaa witi& the same grammar that I used: those verses are quoted in it as an 
example of punctuation, wUch is very stapid. If only those verses were not so 
licentious; bnttherelsnotimetotliinkof the words, for one has to listen to her 
voiee. 

OoBSMreirsawor 

Ton heoieass JooDOiH^ 

Bt chflRlho nolt ct Joor ^^ 

Llieuze da llTicias.* 

How queer these words are I But what a voice and wliat sentiment I Yes, her 
voice is much improved; it is admirable now. How did Bosio succeed in reach- 
ing such a pointF I £d not know liow to make her aoqnidntance, and here die 
Is, come to make me a visit. How did she learn of my deslreF 

*Toa have been summoning me a long time* said Bosio, In Rp «rf n n, 

*IF How could I have done so, when I am unknown to youF Nomatter,I 
am glad, very glad, to see yoo.** 

Vira Favlovna opens her curtains to extend her hand to Bosio, but the dnger 
begins to laugh ; it is not Bosio, but rather Do-Meriok playing the Bohemian In 
« Rlgoletto.** But if the gay laugh is De-Merick*s, the voice is really Bodo^; die 
draws back abrupUy and hides behind the curtain. What a pity I _ 

** Do you know why I have comeF ** said the apparition, laughing as thongii 
she were De-Merick instead of Bodow 

**ButwhoareyouF TonarenotDe-MericicF** 

•No.» 

Bwg«gdte»Bgndifwit8 O oMi i i l i islBf ywp^iOTy foell^eaeaMfc aiglhS laS Siy !>• >o«r 
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** Thea yoa are BodoF " 

Fresh langhter. ** Yoa recognize qoicklj, but we moat now attend to tbe bittf* 
ness on which I have come. I wish to read yoor (fiarj with yoo.* 

** I haye no diaiy; I never keps any.** 

*• But look I whal is that on the little table P >* 

Y6ra Pavlovna look>:: on the Utile table near the bed Ues a wiiting4KMik 
inscribed: Diary of VL L. Where did this wiiting4)odk oome fiomf Viftra 
fliTlovna takes it, opens it» — it Is written in her hand: bntidieaf 

•« Bead the last page." says Boda 

VtoiF&TloYna reads: "^Agahi it happens tiial I lemain alone entire •vwi^gSL 
Bat that is nothing: I un used to iL** 

«• Is that an F " says Bofliou 

••AIL* ^ 

"^NotyoudonotreadalL Ton cannot deoeiva me. And what Is this liereP* 

y6ra Pavlovna sees a hand stretch forth. How beantifal this hand is! Nb^ this. 
marvellons hand is not Bosio^ And how did it pierce the cortains withool 
opexdng them? The hand tondies the page; al its contact new Hnes atand out 
which were not diere before. 

''Read.* 

Y4ra P^yloma feels a pressure on her heart; she has not yet looked at tbesa 
lines; she does not know what they contain, and nevertheless her heart ii 
oppressed. She does not wish to read. 

''Eead,* repeats the apparition* 

Vtoi Favlovna reads: *No,now I grow weaiyin mysoHtadeu Formeilyl 
didnotgrow weary. Wl^dld I not grow weary before, and why do I grow 
weaiy nowP* 

''Tom one page back.** 

Y6ra Pavlovna turns the leaf: ** Summer of this year" (who Is It thai wrilae 
her diary in this way? says V^ra Pavlovna; it shoold have said 1855, Jane or 
Jnly^ with the date). ** Snmmer of this year. Wo are going, as nsnal, oot of 
the city to the islands. This tfane my darling accompanies as; how contented I 
ami" (Ahl it is Angost What day of the month,— the fifteenth or the 
twelOhF Yes, yes, abont the fifteenth; it was after this excordon that my poor 
darling fell sick, thinks Vfoa Favloma.) 

"Is that all?" 

-AH" 

"No.yoa do not read alL And what Is this heref" (And Ike marveDoot 
hand again stretches forth, and more new lines appear.) 

y^ra Pavlovna reads ^dthcot wishing to: * Wl^ does not my darling i 
panynsoftenerF" 

••Tom another leaC" 
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** Mj darling is so busj. and it Is always for me. always for me that he works, 
my darling.* (That is really the answer, thinks Y6ra Pavlovna with Joy.) 

** Turn one page more.** 

** How honest and noble these students are, and how they esteem my darling* 
And J am gay in thdr company; with them I feel as if I were with brotiM(r8» 
" qoite at my ease." 

«l8tfaatallF« 

-AIL" 

** No, read farther" (and for the third time the hand stretches forth caasing 
new lines to appear). 

V6ra Paylovna reads imoonsdonsly : ** Angust 16" (that is. the day after the 
ezcorsion to the islands ; it did ocoor then on the fifteenth, thinks she). ** On the 
excursion my darling talked the whole time with that R akhmet oflf. t he rip [orist. y 
as they Jokingly call him, and with his other comradesr HeT stayed with me 
scarcely a quarter of an hour." (That is not true; it was over half an hour; 
over half an hour, I am sure, thinks she, without counting the time when we sat 
dde by side in the boat) - August 17. Testcrday we had the students here all 
the evening ; " (yes, it was the night before my darling fell sick). ** My darling 
talked with them all the evening. Why does he devote so much time to them 
and so little to me F He does not work all the time. For that matter he says 
himself that without rest labor is impossible, that he rests a great deal, and that 
he reflects upon some special idea in order to rest himself; but why does he 
meditate alone, without mef * 

- Turn another lea£" 

-In July of this year we have had the students twice, as usual; I have played 
with them a great deal, I was so gay. Tomorrow or day after tomorrow they 
will come agidn, and again I shall be gay." 

-bthatallf" 

-AIL" 

-No, read farther** (the liand reappears, and new lines respond to its contact). 
Again V 6ra Pavlovna reads nnconsdonsly s 

- From the beginning of the year to the end of spring. Yes, formerly I was 
gay with these students, but I was gay and that was all. Now I often say to 
myself: These are children*s games; thoy will probably seem amusing to me for 
a long time to come, and even when I shall be old. When I shall be no longer 
of an age to take part in them, I shall contemplate tho games of youth and thus 
recall my chfldhood. But even now I look upon these students as younger 
brothers, and I should not like to transform myself forever into playftil Y^rotchka, 
since I desire to rest myself with uerious thoughts and labor. I am already Vto 
Pavlovna; to amuse myself as Ydrotchka is pleasant (Vom time to time, but not 
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alwajs. y6ra Pavloyiia would like distracdons which would pennH lier to 
remain V6ra PavloTna. DiatracUons with her eqoals in derelopmeot" 

** Tarn a few pages farther bads." 

•*I went to Jolie^a to get her orders. She did not let Qs go away wilhoal 
breakfast; she ordered champagne* and made me take two glasses. We began 
to dng, ran, shoat, and wrestle. I was so gay! My darling looked at os and 
langhed.** 

** Is that qoite all? *^ says the apparition, again stretching forth the hand, which 
always produces the same resolt, — the appearance of new Unes. 

Y6ra Parloyna reads : 

«« My darling only looked and laughed. Why did he not play with nsF It 
would have been eyen merrier. Would he have acted clumsily f Not at alL 
Bat it is his character. He confines himself to the ayoidance of Interferenoei be 
approves, rejoices, and that is alL* 

• Turn a page forward.** 

** This evening we went, my darling and I, for the firist Ume since our marriage, 
to see my parents. It was so palnM to me to see again this interior which 
oppressed and stifled me before my marriage. Oh, my darling 1 From what % 
hideous life he has delivered me! At night I had a horrible dream? I saw 
Mamma, who reproached me with bdng ungratefbl ; it seemed to me that tliat 
was the truth, and this conviction made me groan. My darling, hearing my 
groans, ran to my side ; when he entered my room, I was singing (though still 
asleep) ; the presence of the fair one, whom I love so much, had soothed me. 
My darling wished to dress me. I was mudi abashed. But he is so zeserred; 
he only kissed my shoulder.** 

** Is that really all that is written there? You cannot deceive me. Bead.** 
Again under the fatal hand other chanicters arise, and Vfea Pavlovna reads them, 
still unconsdonsly : 

^* And as if that were offenslvel* 

** Turn a few pages back.* 

** Today I waited for my friend D. on the boulevard near the Pont Neuf : there 
lives the lady by whom I wbhed to be employed as a governess. But she would 
not give her consent. D. and I returned to the house very much worried. Going 
to my room before dinner, I had ample time to consider that it would be better 
to die than to live as I had lived. Suddenly at dinner D. said to me: 'Vtai 
Pavlovna, let us drink to the health of my sweetheart and yours.* I could 
scarcely keep from weeping tears of joy before everybody for this unexpected 
deliverance. After dinner I talked a long time with D. as to the way we should 
live. How I love liim : he enables me to leave my cellar.* ' 

** Read, read the whole.** 

''There is no more there.** 
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"•Look.** (The hand ftreldiM fortli.) 

«Idoiiotwi8htoread,«iaysytaiFbTloT]ia,8eiz^ wiUi lUgJil} aba has not 
yat seen daarlj what these new Unea aaj,lmt aho ia alieadj afraid. 

^Icommand joo: read!* 

Vtea Fftylovna readat 

*• Do I really lore him beoaoae ha deliTeied ma from my oaParF No» I iovo 
not him, bat my deliTezanoaJ! 

** Tarn farther back { read the fiial page.* 
"^>* Today* the anniversary of my bkth, I for the first time talked with D^ and 
formed an affection for liim. I have nerer heard any one speak sach noble and 
strengthening words. How he sympathizes with OTerything that is worthy, how 
he longs to aid all that calls for aid I Howsorehe isthattheliapplnessofmaa* 
Idnd is possible and mast come some day; that wiokedneaa and pain are not 
perpetnal, and that a new and peacefhl life ia approaching with ever hastening 
steps! How my heart beat with Joy wlien I heard these things from a learned 
and seriona man I They confirmed my own thonghta. How good he was when 
he spoke of na, poor women I Any woman woold lore sach a man. How wise, 
jioble» and good he is! * 
^ «* Exactly; tarn again to the last page. 

** Bat I haye already read thai page.* 

**No« that was not qaite the last Tom one leaf mora.** 

** Bead, read! Do yon not see? So mnch is written (here.** And'die eontafOl 
of the hand calla forth linea which were not there at ibat 

y tea Parloyna tremblea : 

"■Ido not wish to read; I cannot* 

** I command yoo. You moat* 

**I am nether wining nor able.** 
Well, I will read what yon hare written there. So listen: *He liaa a noble 
aool, he ia my liberator. Bat a noble diaracter inspfarea esteem, confidence, a 
disposition to act in concert, friendship ; the liberator is rewarded by gratitadcb 
derotion, and that is alL Hia natnre, perhapa, ia more ardent than min& His 
caresses are passionata Bat he liaa another need; he needs a soft and slow ca* 
ress; he needs to slnmber peacefiilly in tender sentiment Does he know aU 
thatP Are oar natures, oar needs, analogoosP Heisrea^y to diefor me,andl 
Ibrhim. Bat U that enongh? Doeaheliyein thethonghtof me? DoIliVeln 
the thoaght of hlmP Do I loye him aa mach aa I need to loye? In the first 
place, I do not fbd thia need of a soft and tender sentiment; no, my feeling to- 
wardahimisnot** • • . 

** I will hear no more,^ and y6ra Fayloyna indignantly threw away the diary. 
* Wicked woman, why are yon here? Ididnotcall yon; goawayl* 

The apparition lan^i8| but with a gentle and good hsoff^ 
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** No, yoa do not love him ; these words axe written with jour own hnnd.** 

**Be aoonrsedl*' Y6ra Paylovna awoke with thii exclamation, and had no 
sooner regained possession of herself than she rose and ran. 

"* Mj darling, embrace me, protect me! I have had a irightftil dreami* Sha 
presses herself against her hosband. ** M^ darling, caress me, be affectionate 
with me, protect me f * 

^ What is the matter, V^rotchkaP Yon are trembling all over," said Lopoii* 
khoff. as he embraced her. ** Toor cheeks are moist with tears, uid yoor brow 
is covered with acold sweat Ton hare walked in bare feet oyer thefloor; let 
me kiss yoor feet to warm thenu* 

** Yes, caress me, save mel I have had a horrible dream; I dreamed thai I 
did not loTC yon." 

*«Bnt, dear friend, whom do yon lore, then, if not meF That Is a toj strange 
dreami" 

<* Yes, I lore yon; bnt caress me, embrace mel I lore yoo, and yon I wish to 
love.* 

She embraced him with intensity, she pressed her whole form against hlm» 
and, soothed by his caresses, she gently fell asle^ in his emfaraeeu 



That morning Dmitry Sergnditch did not haye to call his wifb to take lea; 
she was there, presdng herself agdnst him ; she still slept; he looked at her and 
thonght: •* What is the matter with herP What has fir^htened herP What 
does this dream mean P " 

** Stay here, V6rotchka, I am going to bring the tea; do not rise; my darling, 
I am going to bring the water for yonr toOet that yon may not have to ^atuib 
yourself in order to wash." 

** Yes, I will not rise, I will remain in bed a while longer, I am so oomfixrtable 
here: how good yon are, my darling, and how I loye yout There! I have 
washed; now bring the tea; no, embrace me first** 

And y6ra Fbvlovna held her hnaband a long time In her anna. ^ Ah, my 
darling, how strange I am I How I ran to yonr side! What wHl Macha think 
now? We will hide thb firom her. Bring me my clothes. Cat^. m'Smy ^dhgy - 
ling, caress me f J wish to>love-yoai I-«eedta lo ve ! I wlBh i o le >iB |»uaB Hmve 
not yet l oved yon! ^ 



Y6ra PyrlnYnft^ajQnm rAitiidna Ampty, Y^f* Pavloy n^ conceals no^ ^'^^f TT"*^ 
^^j^f^*^^^-"iid UT»Tnr^**^^V^*=^^^^«^^ *° ^'^ ^"^bf^Bfa room^ ** How tender 
fieisf How affectionate he is, my darling! And I Imagined that I did not kve 
you! How strange I am!** 
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** Now that 700 are calm, tell ma your dream of day before yesterday.*' 

*' Oh, that nonsenaet I only saw, as I have already told you, that yoa were 
not very demonstrative. Now I am well contented. Whj have we not lived in 
ihia.w ay idwajm P I should not have had the dream, which I do not like to re- 
caU."^ 

** Bat had it not been for this dream, we should not be living as we are now 
U^ng,« 

**Trae; I am very gratefhl to her, this bod woman: she is not bad, she is 
good.** 

''Who is*she*P Besides the beauty of former days, have you still a new 
friend." 

** Yes, stUl a new one. I saw a woman come to me with an enchanting Tdca. 
more so than Bosio*s,and what hands! Oh, what admirable beauty! I only 
saw her hand; she hid herself behind the curtains; I dreamed that my bed (1 
have abandoned it because I had this dream there) had curtains and that the 
woman hid herself behind them; but what an admirable hand, my darling I and 
she sang of love and told me what love is ; now I understand it How stupid I 
was; I did not understand; I was only a little girl, a stupid little girl! " 

''Bverything.in its time, my angdi. As we..li?ed before, it. waaJove^a^j^e^ 
live now, it is love: some need one, others the other; at first thej^prmer^was ■ 
BtSidkaA-f&t-jSSl^p^av^^ a woman, iny 

dcfer fflenflTand that j^h y»" fii^'jnt^nPL^l^ fl^t^hM ju^^'^j^mn^^ ■ 

t o/oaSI *""* — • 



Two weeks pass. V6ra Favlovna takes her ease. Now she stays in her room 
only when her husband is not at home or when he is at work ; but no, even when 
he is at work, she stays in his study, except when Dmitry Sergu6itch*s task do- 
mands all his attention. But such tasks arc rare, and yeiy often scientific tasks are 
purely mechanical ; so three-quarters of the time Lopoukhoff saw his wife by his 
side. They lacked but one thing ; it was necessary to buy another divan, a little 
smaller than her husband's. This was done, and V6ra Favlovna took her ease 
after dinner on her little divan, contemplating her husband sitting before her. 

** My dear friend, why do you kiss my hands f Ldo not like that** 

** Truly? I had quite forgotten that I offend you; and besides, what does it 
matter, for I shall do it just the same." 

** You deliver me for the second time, my darling: you have saved me from 
wicked people, you have sared me from myself! Caress me, my dear friend 
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A month passes. V^ra Farloma still wfllioglj takes her ease. He site dowa 
beside ber on the divan ; she throws herself Into his arms, bot beoomei peBsifie; 
be embraces her; she is still pensive, and her tears are ready to flow; 

** Y6rotchka, dear Y^rotchka. why are yoa so pensive f * 

y6ra Pavlovna weeps and does not say a worL No, she weeps no mora^ aba 
wipes away her team 

** No, do not embraoe me, my dear friend ! That Is enongb. I thank yoa.* 

And she gives him a glanoe so soft and so sinoerai 

■* I thank joa; yoa are so good to meu* 

•*»Good,*V6rotchka? What do yon mean F* 

* Good, yes. n^ dear fitod, yon are good I * 



Two days passed* After dinner V^ra Pavlovna. pensive. lay atrstehed tq^onlwr 
bed. Her hosband was near her, held her ia his anns^ and seemed eqiial^ 
pensive. 
••No, that is not it; that is lacking.** 

*• How good he is, and how angrateftd I ami* thooght V6ra Favlovnm 
Snch were their thoaghta. 
She said in a dmple tone and withont sadness s 
** Go to yonr room, my dear friend ; towoikortoiesL** 
••'Why do yoa drive me away,' V^rotclika F Am I not ail ri^ here F " 
He was able to say these words, as he ^rished, in a simple and gay toneu 
•• No. go away, my dear fiiend. Ton do so mnch lor me. Go and restP 
He embraced her. and she foigot her thonglits and breathed agidn qnita freely 
and as if nothing saddened her* 
* I thank yoa, my dear friend,* she sidd. 



And Kirsanoff Is thoroughly happy. The straggle had been a little difliealt to 
mstain; the greater therefore the internal contentment bronght him by the 
triumph, a contentment which will last and warm his breast for a long time, 
thronghont his life. He is honest He has bronght them nearer to each other. 
Yes. in fact, he has brought them together. Kirsanoff on his divan smoked and 
thought: •*Bft hnnflst,— .that it, fsilrnlatSng; mtikft.agjpigtAkeJn^fe^gd!^*' 
> tion; wwffmber that t he whde h JoaMtef fhan amyf its daiI^— that is, that ye ar 
Aoipan na ture is stro nger^an3jo/jn^^^^^ lmpnrf>|nca to yoa tha n_aay of your aspl * 

^tiOQS taken fii^porn^r^ly y plfti>i> lt« infpr^gtg, thfirefprg, ^leforft fha fnfAroaf pf f ^y 

of your special aspiraUopj^ i f they happ en to be^ injcpjitaui ictSon; to pat th e 
whole !nftg?mpiAiiAfln;f;/>.^.^|grri;;;;;^gVnnif ml ypjfl^^n wi5P^ A Single rqle^o L^ 
great 8iiopU<dty«J)lit.containing all the prrsnipriirns trf irirnnnt^t irhnlfi mrtn of 
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happy life. Yei, happy th oae who hav ft.jth» poweM<»- m<l e r g tiiTiil ihfii iimp le 
nde. For my part, I am~ha ppy_enongh fa^^la jegpect. T nTKlonhtfliTly nwa \ 
much more to intellectual deyelopment than jo^ natpre^^^Bat jntiqie th i n will he - 
oomeLft £p£eiid~xare^ln^feS^|ti^a«^^ Yebr ^y eiybody 

wilLtbenJWe comfortahlj, as I do now^^for inBtaooe^* Tea, I am content Never- 
theless, I mnstgo to see them ; I hare not been there for three weeks. It is time 
to go even though it were not agreeable. But would it not be better to postpone 
it a month P That is it The retreat is executed; thej will not notioe now 
whether it has been three weeks or three months since I went to see them. It is 
yeiy agreeable to think at a distance of men towards whom one has acted honesUy. 
I rest on my lanrela.* 



Three days later LoponkhoiT went hito his wife*s room after dbmer, took Us 
yfo>tchka in his arms, and, canying her to his room, placed her upon the little 
^ttfaa. 

«* Best hero, my friend," and he began to contemplate her. She went off into a 
dose, smiUng; he sat down and began to read. She half opened her eyes and 
thonglit: 

* Hqw modes UyJiUjoam is fhmlnhedt rfo hns only-tJjn nnraftLflri ni* No. h e 
Lhas his whims. There is an enormons box of cigars, which I gare him last 



"not yet exhausted. Thp rf^r l«^ hlgj\;!]3^j;|[|;j[^i l^^j^lfju^iifilfi of ^ 
ijgDry^^J foi Ui e i e is an o ther ar tiele^f4axqtyf—<hephoto^f^pinoft hat ol d mo n. 
What a noble fiice that old man has, what a mixture of goodness and perspicacity 
I v^"*^ in those eyes, in the whole expression of the fkoej^^ow much troublo Dmitry 
W had in getUng that photograph f ttMMla ^SS^ '"^ exceedingly rare. He 
wrote three letters; two of those who took thebeletters did not find the old man; 
the third found him and had to torment the old man a great deal in order to get a 
good photograph. And how happy Dmitry was when he received it with a letter 
from *the sidnted old man,' as he calls him, in which Owen praises me on the 
strength of wliat Dndtry has written him. And there is another article of 
luxury, — my porttait For six months ho economized in order to be able to 
employ a good painter. How they tormented me with that young painter ! Two 
portraits, and that is alL To buy engravings and photographs like mine would 
not be 80 dear. He has no flowers either, and I have so many in my roouL Why 
does he not want flowers, since I want them? Is it because I am a woman? 
What nonsense I Or is it because he is a serious and learned man ? Bui there is 
Srsanoff; he has engravings and flowers, although he too is a serious and 
learned man. 
** And why does it weary him to devote much time to me? 
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**! know wen Hiat it oosts him great effort. Is it becMue he is a serious snd 
learned manf 

^Bnt there is Kirsanoir • • • No. no, he is good, very good, he has done ereiy- 
thiog, he is ready to do eYerythiog for me. Who can love me as mooh as he 
doesF And I too loTe him, and am ready to do everything Ibr liim** • . • 
^ Yoa are no longer asleep, then, dear Y^rotchkaF " 
** My darling, why do yon not hare flowers in your room f * 
^Yery well, my fiiend, I will have some tomorrow; they are indeed yeryple*- 



** What else do yoo wantf Ah! boy yoorself some photographs, or ratherl 
wQl bqy both flowers and photographs.* 

*• Then they will be donbly agreeable to me. Bat, VArotohka, yoa were pen*'^ 
sive, yon were thinidng of your dream. Permit me to beg yoo to relate to me in T 
greater detail this dream which so frightened yoo.** 

**I think no more abont it: it is too painfbl to me to reoall ik* 

** Bat pOThaps, Tftrotchka, it would be useful for me to know ik" 

''Yeiy well, my dear fiiend.* 

And Y6rotchka told her dream. 

**Fardon me, my friend, if I ask you one more question: is that all yon sawF ^ 

**If it were not all* should I not have told you so, and besides did Inot tell yoa 
so that very night f ** 
. This was said so rinoerely and simply that Lopoukhoff felt an ineflkbly sweet 
X emotion, one of those intoxicating moments of happiness never to be forgotten. 

What a pl^that so few husbands can know this feeling! All the Joys of happy 
love are as nothing compared with it; it fills the heart of man forever with the 
purest contentment and the holiest piide. 

In Y^ra Pavlovna*^ words, spoken with a certain sadness, were oonv^yed a 
reproach, but the meaning of the reproach was : My friend, do you not know that 
yoa have deserved all my confidence F In the present state of their mutual re- 
^ lations a wife must conceal from her husband the secret movements of her heaiii 
butfix>m you, my dearfiiend,! have nothing to conceal; my heart is as open 
before you as before myselH 

That is a very great reward for a husband, a reward purchased only by a high 
moral dignity; and whoever earns it has the right to consider himself an irre- 
proachable man, to be sure that his confidence is pure aod always will be^ Uial 
valor and tranqidllity wiU never desert him whatever the situation in whicA he 
may find himself; and that destiny has almost no hold on the peace of Ide souL 
We are well enough acquainted with Lopoukhoff to know that he is not senti- 
mental, but he was so touched by these words of his wife that Us fieuse grew par> 
pie with emotion. 
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^Yiirolehkav my ftvaad^ yoa hava reproached me^" — his Toioo t rembled for tlie * 
eeoond and last time in his life; tbe fint time it trembled with donbti now it trem- 
bled with Joy,— ''yon have reproached me^ bat this reproach is deaier to me than V 
any words of love. I have offended yoa by a question, bat lam happy to have diawn 
sachaxeproach apon myselL Seel thero are tears in my eyea^ the first tears that I 
have ahed ainee my childhoodi* 

Throaghoot the evening his eyes were fbmd iq^on her. She did not ones say to 
herself daring that evening that he was trying to be affectionate^ and that evening 
waa one of. the happiest that ahe ever paaaed. In a few years die will have dajs^ 
weekayyearalikeit; thia will be the case when her children have grown np.and ahe 
aeea them happy men worthy of happineaa. Thia joy is above aU other personal joys; 
that which in every other personal jcvy is a rare and fleeting intensity is hero the ordl- 
^narylevelof every day without disianctiorL Bat this is still in the fntarotoViira 
Pavlovna* 



When she had gone to de^iq^onhislmeesandhefaadplaoedheronlierlitlle 
divan, Loponkhoff concentrated his thoughts upon this dream. It was not for him 
toconaiderwheOierahelovedhimornot; that waa her affair, and in thia she was 
no more mistress than he was master. This was a point that most clear itaelf uj^ 
to be thought of onlyleiaorely; now time waa preaaing^ and hia boaineaa was to anp 
alyae the caaaea of thia p re a c ntiment. 

At first it was along time before he coald discover anything. He had seen cleaP " 
ty Igrsome days that he con ld not keep her lov e. Painfn l loss, b atwhat waa to be 
[eEaugeTila diaimiter, aequiie Uilfl lUftUuttiioniorgeuUe affeetion 
which the nature of his wife demanded, that would be another m at ter^ cer tajply* 
Bit|te Baw"th^ 3M^LQ^M^^ a V^ attem ^ If this inclination is not given 1^ 
nature or developed by life ind^pendenHy of the intentions of the man himself, ii 
cannot be created by the effort of his will; now, without the inclination nothing la 
as It should be. Hence for him the question was solved. So this was the problem 
of his first reflections. Now, after having meditated on his own situation (as an 
egoist thinlring first of himself and of others only secondarily), he could approach 
the affair of another, — that la, of hia wife. What can be done for her? She doea 
not yet understand what ia going on within her, she is not yet as weQ veraed as he In 
affaim of the hearty and ipfoilBnilyvWviBiPfHnyoiittger, which at that early 
age ia a great deal Could he lot, aa the more experienced, trace thia dream back 
toltacaoae? 

Immediately came into LcpoukhofTa mind thia aupposition: the cauae of her 
thoughta muat be aought in the circumstance which gave rise to herdream. Some 
conneotioa nmst be found between the cause of her dream and its substance. She 
f aid that she was Taxed because die did not go to the opera. Let us i 
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Lopoukhoff heg^n to examine his way of living and thai of his wife, and the light 
daiimed on his mind. Most of the time when they had nothing to do she had re- 
mained in soUtadOy as he did. Then had eome a diange: she had had distractions. 
Now the more sober life had retorned. She had not been able to accept it with Id- 
diffeience, &ir it was no more in her nature to do so than in that of the enonnoos 
majority of mankind. So far there b nothing eztraordinaiy. Now, it is no farther 
to sappose the solution of the enigma to lie in her association witii Kiisanofl^ an 
association foUowed by the latter^s separatbn. Bat why did Kirsanoft go away? 
The canse seems only too natoraly — lack of time, pressore of duties. Bntone can- 
not deoeiTe^ thooc^ he use all possible stratagems^ an honest, intelligent man, ex* 
perienced in life^and above all ntiliang the theoiy to which Lopookhoft held. * He 
may deceive himself through lack of attention; he may neglect to notice what is 
gdng on: thus it was that LqponkhofF came to mistake the motives of KirsanoA 
original separation, because then, to tell the troth, he had no interest and eonaa- 
quentiy no dedre to look dosdy into the causes of this separation; the only thing 
Impcntant for him to know was this: Who was to blame for the rupture of friend- 
ship? Was it not himself? Evidentiy not Then there was no occasion to think 
about it farther. He waa neither EirsanofiPs favorite nor a pedagogue charged with 
guiding men in tiie straight road. Kirsanoff nnderstood things as well as he did. 
How did his conduct concern him? In his relations with Rmwinoff was there ai^ 
thing so important? Aa long as yon are on good terms with me and wish me to 
love yoo, I am well content; if noty more's the pily, but for that matter go wiiere 
l»yoa please^ itTs all one to me. Tt tn^it^^i jp great differen ce whether there Is one 
Lfanb edle mor ewji^! iti *^*^ w/wM. -X £n^I^ a«iivM*tUi,iAsrs;rii/iii^ pj^r^jjipt 
veiysorry fog- it and that is alL. -If our interests are notJ^ound u^^mti^jtitiOJidaot 
an indmdoa], his acts tr ouble us little provided we are seriAn* mg^. 

Two cases alone excepted, wMcb, however, seem exceptions only to men aeea»*/ 
tomed to consider the word ^interest" in the not too strict sense of ordxnaiy calea-i 
^lafion. The first case is when actions interest us on thdr theoretical ode, asl 
psychical phenomena explaining the nature of man, — that ia, when wo fed an \ 
inteOectnal interest; the other case is vdien the destiny of the person is so depend- 1 
ent upon oursdvestJbat we diouM be guilty in our own Qfes if we diould be careless I 
of his conduct, — that is, when we feel a conscientious interest But in the silly I 
dqiartare whidi Kirsanoff had formerly taken there was nothing not known to Lo- 1 
pookhoff as a veiy ordinary characteristic of actual morals, for it is not rare to aee i 
a man of honest ideas governed by current trivialities. But that Lopoukhoff could • 
play an important part in Kirsanoff 's destiny was something that Lopoukhoff could 
never have imagined: of what use^ therefore, to trouble himself about Kirsanoff? 
So go^ my dear friend, where it seems good to you; why should I trouble mysell 
about you? But now the situation was no longer the same: KirsanoiPs acta a|^ | 
peared in er*nnection with the interests of the woman whom Lopoukhoff loved. Ho j 
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* coTJdjnofehelp giving (^em dose thoq«;[ht ^ow, to give a fein g dose thoP ffl>t ^p<i 
j Ic^iinderBtand itscati^s)ire almost one and the same tlun gto a manof Lopoukhoff*« 4 , 

I of analyzing human emotionfly and I confess that I am of his opinJ cai^ T>nrinfy a 
Iong"sqri5of yearTthtrtlffieaytharr'pfOflg&a^lia^ Je<Linaii^ to_error, an d 

haa always pat me in a position to.^ualj discOTeiltte.tWtJ.^ 
whidiitJbeiidain. 
Itrjaa one the l e oo t nio 4]w t thi a thpoc t js not aoeess ible to all; it reqnfeM.gpeii' 

\ ence and lubits Q{LthoQgbLtft.)>ft 1^1^^ ynderstandJU. 

\ After a half-hoor^s meditation all was dear to Loponkhoff In KinanofPs relations 
Iwith YifiraBaTloma. It was clear, indeed, bat nererthdeas Lopookhoff did not 
ceasetoponder over it, and this reverie ended in a decisive and complete diacovefy, 
whidi so impressed tdm that he conld not sleep. Bat why wear oat one's nerves 
throogh insomnia? It is three o'clock. If one cannot sleeps he most take morphino. 
He took two pills; ''I will take jost one look at Vdrotdika." Bat instead of gdng 
and looking^ he drew his armdiair ap to the divan opon wlddi his wife lay asleep^ 
and sat down there; then he took her hand and kissed iL 

^Yoa stin work^ my darlings and always for me; how good yon are, and how I 
loveyoal" diemnrmoredinhersleq^ Against moiphine in sufficient qnantities no 
laoeiation of the heart can endure; on this occasion two pills were enou^ There* 
fore sleep took possession of him. This laceration of the heart was approximatdy 
equal in intensity (according to LopoukhofiPs materialism) to four ciq^ of strong "^ 
cofiEee^ to counteract whidi one pill would not have been enough while three piUs 
would have been too man j. He went to deep^ laughing at the compaxisoii. 
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▲ THXOBXnOAi; OONTZBaJLTIOBL 

Scazcdy had Eirsanoff stretched himsdf out the next day like a veritable sybarite, * ><' 
a dgar between his lips^ to read and to rest after his dinner whidi had been delayed 
by his duties at the hospital, when Lopoukhof! entered. 

«I am as much in the way here as a dog in a ninepin alky,'' said Lqpoukhoff in 
a jocose though not at all trifling tone; <<I disturb you, Alexander. Itisabsolutdy 
necessary that I should talk serioudy with you. It b presnng; tliis morning I ovei^ 
slept and diould not have found you." 

Lopoukhoff did not seem to be trifling. 

^ What does this mean? Can he have noticed anything? ** thought KirssnoiL 

<*Therefore let us talk a Httle^" continned Lopoukhofl^ dtUng down; "^look me 
inthefaoe.* 

''Yes, he speaks of Oof; there is no doubt about it," said IBrsanoff tohimsdf 
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Iben aloud and in a8tin]IlOl:elerioa8toQe;**IJstel^Ihm mexehkaadM^ Bid 
there are things that even friends rnnsi not ponnittheinseh^ Ib^jonlodroptiiis 
coamerBation. I am not disposed to talk today. And on this sol^Jeet I amneifar 
disposed to talk." 

EiisanofTs ejes had a stea^ look of animod^t ^ ^ Hbean were a man bebva 
him whom he sospected of an intention to commii some piece of lascalilj. 

^'To he sflenty— that cannot be^ Alezandery" eontinaed Lopoukhofl^ In a cafaa 
though somewhat hoUow voice; ''I have seen thxongjb joor manflsavxes.* 

''Be silcntl I forbid jon to speak imless yon wish me for an eternal eneojy in* 
less yon wish to forfeit nj esteem.* 

"Formerly yon did not fear to lose my esteem^— do yon xeooDeett Vaw^Hm^ 
iom, all is dear. Then I did not pay sujQicient attention.* 

^Dmitiy, I beg yon to go away, or I shall have to go myselL* 

*<Toncannot. Is it with yonr interests thai I am coooeniedt* 

Kirsanoff did not say a word. 

^My position is adTantageoos. TomainconTersationwilihmaisnot. Iseemto 
be perfomung an act of heroism. But soch notions axe silly. I cannot aet othe^ 
wise; common sense forces me to it. I beg yon, Alexander, to put an end to your 
manoenrres. Th^ accomplish nothing." 

''What? Was it too hite already? Ftodon ms^** said SjEBanoS qoiek^, miahle 
to ten whether it was jcvy or diagrin that mofed him wlien he heard Hie weeds: 
''They H ^^^^fyy np ltali nothings" 

"No^ yon do not rightly nnderstand me. Bwasnottoolatew Nothing has ha^ 
penedsofar. What will happen we shall see. Fortheresl» Alexander^ I do not 
nnderstand of what yon speak; nor do yon understand of what Ispeak; we do nol 
nndezstandeadi other. Amlright? AndwedonotneedtonndacBtandeadioUieb 
Enigmas that yon do not nnderstand are disagreeable to yoo. Bnt there Is no eidg* 
maheie. I have said nothing. I hsTB nothing to say to yoo. Givemeadgar; 
I have carelessly forgotten mine. I will light it» and we will discosssdentafisqiiea* 
tions; it was not for that that I came, bnt to spend the time indiattingabootadeneai 
What do yon think of these strange experiments in the artifidal pn>dnction of albn* 
men?" 

Lopopkhoff drew another diairnp to his own to pnt his feet on it^ seated himselt 
comfortably, lighted his dgar, and continned his remarks: 

"In my opinion it is a great discoTery, if it be not contradicted. HaTsyoaxeft^ 
dnced the experiments?* 

"Ko^ bnt I mnst do so.* 

"HowfortonateyonareinhaTingagoodlaboratoryatyonr^spositiont Bepv^ 
dncetb3m,iepn>daoethem,Ibegofyon,bntwil]igreatcaxe. Itisaeon^leteienh 
httion in the entire alimentary economy, in the whole life of hnmanl^,— the 
mannfactore of the prindpal nntzitive substance diiectlj &om inonganis i 
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ThaiisanextremelyimportaDtdifiOonrery, equal to K^ Boyoanottfaiskso?' 

^Certainly. Only I very much doabt the aocoraoy of the experiments. 8oonei 

or later we shall reach that point, indisputably; soienoe clearly tends In that dJreo* 

tion. But now it iascaroely probable that we have already got there." 
**Tliat is your opinion? Well, it is mine, too. So our conversation is over. Au 

fWNwv Alexander; but, in taking leave of you, I beg you to come to see us oftent as 

in the past AurtvaitJ' . 
KhnanofiPs ^yes, fixed on Lopoukhofl^ shone witii indignatioiL 
''So^yoa wish, Dmitry, to leave with me the opinion thai yon have of low 

fllOD^tS?" 

<*Not at alL But you ought to see us. What is there extraordinaiy in that? 
Are we not friends? My invitation is a very natural one." 

«! cannot Ton began upon a senseless and therefore dangerous matter." 

^I do not understand of what affair yon speak^ and I must say that this oonvw- 
satkmplesaes me no more than it pleased you two minutes ago." 

«I demand an explanation of you, Dmitry." 

''There is nothing to explain or to understand. You axe getting angij'for nth 
thing, and that is alL" 

''No^I cannot let you go away like that" Kiraanoff seized LopookhofE by the 
hand as he was on the pdnt of starting. ''Beseated. You began to speak without 
any necessity of ddng so. You demand of me— I know not what Youmnstlisten 
tome." 

LopookhofE sat down. 

^ What right have you," began Kirsauoff in a vdoe still more indignant than be* 
fivey— ^what right have you to demand of me that which is painful to me? Am I 
under obligation to you in anything? And what's the use? It is an absuxdi^. 
T^iww^ a^iift tfi^g niwaApM^ ^f y^m antjcism. W hat we bo^ re cognize as ngrpaa l life 
wffljgg p i il when ^s o e ieys id eas-aad"enstema- 8hft]l b e rhang odr fi n eJety m ast-aO' > 
qja&te new ideas, it is tm& . AwiH Is umpiiiifl tbisi iiHh Jin ^Tlltniimiliiu^Mi 
That ^^w^J^iusquii^^ them should aid ptherajs also true. . But untQ.thiojE&d- 
k^diangej^.tak^ It 

u^JeRible.tiiing^^]>0 ypji.und^r^tuid? _Or,haye yoft gcHmoa^?** 

**Ko^ I understand nothing. I do not know what you are talking about It 
pleases you to attribute an unheard-of significance to the invitation of your friend 
who asks you not to forget him, it being agreeable to him to see you at his house. 
I do not understand what reason you have to get angiy." 

''No^ Dmitiy, you cannot throw me off this conversation by trifling. You axe 
mad; a base idea has taken possession of you. . Wo utterly, reject preijudlce^ for 
instamce. .We do not admit that thezeJaanytbii^ dishonoring in a blow/>erM(£at 
idea is a silly, harmful prejudice^ and nothing more). But have you a rigl&aithe 
pnsentfflomeot to strike any <me a blow? That would be rascality on your parti 
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you would take away from such a man the tranqnillltyaf his life. Howstiq^ joa 
are not to anderstaad that^ if I lore this man and yoa demand that I shaU strike 
him, I hold yon for a base man and will kill either yon or myself but will not strike 
the blow ? Besides men, there are women in the world, who are also hnman beings; 
besides blows, there are other insults, — stupidities according to our theories, and in 
reality, but which take away from men the tranquillity of life. Do you understand 
that to submit any human being whomsoeyer — let alone a woman — to one of these 
stupidities now regarded as insults is a despicable thingT Yes, yon have ofiCensive 
thoughts.** j 

^'TouteU the truth, my friend, touching things proper and things offandve; onty/ 
[ do not know why yon speak of them, or why yon take me to task in the matter. 
I haye not said a single word to yon; I haye no designs upon the tranquillity of any 
^ne whomsoever. You construct chimeras, that is alL I b^ you not to forget me, 
it being agreeable to me to spend my time witii you,— nothing more. WiU yoa 
comply with your friend's request?** 

^It is offensive, and I do not conmiit ofitences." 

^Not to commit them is laudabla. But some whim or other has irritated 
and yon launch out into full theory. So ba it; I* too would like to theorize^ andl 
quite aimlessly; I am going to ask yon a question, simply to throw light on an ab- 
stract truth, without reference to any one whomsoever. Hany one> ^thout ddng \ 
anything. j3igagfeea3Mift.tg^h^^ \ 

should do so, becainse in so doingjtie himself will find jpkasure^_^.I^pt jOut t^ 

*<That's all humbugs Dmitry; yon have no righlio say that." 

^'But I say nothing, Alexander; I am only dealing witii theoretical questions. 
And here is another. If any desire whateyer is awakened in anyone, do our efforts 
to stifle this dedre lead to any good? Are yon not of a contraiy opinion, and do 
you not think that suppression simply overexdtes this desire, a hurtful thing, or 
gives it a false direction, a hurtful and dangerous thing, or stifles life in stifling this 
special desire, which is a calamity?** 

^Thatis not the pointy Dmitry. I will state this theoretical question in another 
form: has any one a right to submit a human being to a risk, if this human being 
is in a tolerably comfortable condition without any need of running a risk? Then 
will come a time, we both knqwj when alldesimawilLreceiva completft satisfaction, 
but we also know that that time has not yet arrived*. --I^ow,. the reasonabliSjEnan is 
content if his life Js comfortablereven though such » life should not permit the d^ 
velopment of all his faculties,^ the .satisfaction of all his desire?. I will suppose, as an 
abstract hypothec that this reasonable human being exists and is a woman; that 
the situation in which she finds it convenient to liye is the marriage state ; that she is 
content in this situation: and I ask, given tliese conditions, ^vho has the right to 
submit this person to the danger of losing the life which satisfies her simply to see 
If she might not attain a better, more complete life with which she can easily dit- 
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,'peDfla. TIm golden ajpBjwffleoo^^ 

^TbftJbonJii^Jt-alinostipeii^^rat the golden-age fe I poisoe my ab- 

Btnet liypotheBb: if an mftenfls desire on the part of the person In qnestion— si^ 
pose It for instance^ to be the dedie of love--- were reoeiving Httle or no sati^^ 
I should hare nothing to say against any danger inciuied by herseU^ but I stiU 
protest against the ifsk that another might lead her to ron* Now, if the perBOO 
finds In her fife a partial satiBfactlon of her new desire^ she onght not to risk losing 
ereiything; and If she does not wish to ran this lisk^ I say that he woold beacting 
In a censorsbleand aenseless manner who should tiy to make her ran iL What 
objeetion have yon to offer to this lOTothetioaldedactionT None. Admitithen^ 
ithaftyoaaienotii^* 

Mfajoarplsoe^ Alexander, I shoold have spoken as yoa do; I do not say that yon 
aie Interested In the matter; Iknow that it scaioefy tooches as; we speak onfy as 
•ooanO^ on an interesta^sabject^ in accordance wilb general sdentifle ideas which 
seem to ns to be Jnst CJuocording to these ideas^ each one Jndges everything from 
Ma own stan^^dn^ detmi^tedby^ personal relatlooa to the thing in qoestion; it 
is oofyin this eansatli^T^yth^m'yoSif place TdloaMqpeakabsc^^ 
daw Yoa In my place would speak absolutely as I do» From the general scientific 
stan^int^ this is an indispatable trath. A in B*s place is B; jL in B's place, A 
were not ^t2xat would mean that he was not eoaictfy in B'splace.yAm I xi^t? If 
io^ yon have nothmg to say against that^ just as I have nothingto say in answer to 
yourworda. But^ following year example^ I will construct an abstract hypothesisi 
likewise having no reference to any one whomsoever. Suppose that» given Ibree 
perccTis^ one of them has a secret which he desues to hide from the second and esp^ 
dalfyfiramthetiiirdyand that the second discovers the secret of the firsiand says to 
him: Do wiiat I ask of yoi^ or I will reveal your secret to the third. Whatdoyoa 
ttkinkofsuchacasef* 

Qrsanoff toxned a fitfle pole^ and, twisting his moustadie obstinatet^, said: 

''Dmitry, yon are not acting rightly toward me." 

<*Do I need to act xl^tfy toward yon? .Is it yon that I am interested in? And, 
moreover, I do not know what yon are talking about. We have spoken of sdence ; 
we have mutually proposed to each other Tarious learned and abstract problems; I 
have succeeded in propodng one to you which embarrasses you, and my ambition as 
a iOMfit is satfufied. 80 1 break off this theoretical conversation* I have much to 
dc^— no less than yon; so^ aureomr. But» by the way, — I forgoti— »you will yield 
to my dedie^ then, and no longer disdain your good friends who would be so happy 
.to see yon as often aa before.* 

LopoBihifl'tl leasw 

Kirsanoff looked ateadily at his fingers^ as if each of them were an abstract 
hypoHieda* 

<* Yon axe not aetfng xlghQy toward me, Dmitry. I cannot satisfy yoar request 
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Bai^ in nj tanit I impose one oondiiJan upon joo* I will visit jon, but nnleas I go 
away from yoor house alone, joa must accompany me eveiywli ere without waiting 
for me to say a word. Do yon understand? Withonft yoo I win not take a step 
either to the opera or anywhere else." 

"This condition is ofiEensiTe to me. Most I look npon yon as a lohbert" 

^That is not what I meant; IconldnotsofarontrageyoaastobeliBTethatyoa 
coold regard measarobber. I wonld put my head in yoor hands without hesita- 
tion. I hope that I may expect equal confidence from yon. But it is to me to know 
what is in nxy thought. As for yon, do as I tell yDO,<— that is aO.* 

^I know all that yon have done in this direction, and yon wish to do still moce; 
in that case yon are right to lay this necessity npon me. Bnt» however gratefol 1 
may be to yon, nxy friend, I know that snch a conrse will result In nothing. I toe 
tried to force myself. I have a will as well as yon; my manoBovies were no wone 
thanyonrs. But that which is done from calcnlation, from a sentiment of duty, by 
aneffortof the wiU instead of by natural inclinalion^ja^MttlriM<^^ Qneean 
only kill by snch means. life cannot result from sodSooation.* 

LqpoukhofE was so moved by KirsanofiE's words^ * It is for ma to koow what is in 
I my thought^** that he said to liim: <*! thank yoi^ my friend. 
\ ewii other; shall we do f 
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\ Egoism alr/t;.yg govenw a.jo&Q *j That is pred fiely tl^j^dn^poini^ijl^^^^^ 
glddgo. 'Suppose that tlJs person is contented with her situation/— 'it was thavi 
that I should have said: < Alexander, your supposition is not oonect;* andyetlsaid 
nothing, for it would not Iiave been to my advantage to say it. BIsagreeable kHi; 
man to observe as a theorist what tricks liis^;oism plays him in praptioe. One re-' 
nouncGS that idiicih is lost^ and effAsnt so diapes things that one setp himself Vjfid, 
a man performing an heroie act* ^ 

if d6anoShad..ejamined.Ii]a_OQniS9 in this conversation as atimrist^ he wouM 
haTO remarked with pleasure :/<How true the theory, isl ^ I desire to preserve my ' 
tranquiIHty,torestonmylanrdB,andIpreachtliatonehasnor^ \ 

a woman's tranquiUi^; 'now that»yoa"\riflnndfirs^d,ini^^ X^n4act heiolflally, 

J wiU restrain myseli^ for the tranquilHij of a certain person and -mj^iWB.-^ 

I^en, before my greatness of souL It is agreeable to a man to obsscvaaa a theorist • 
wlmtMcks his egoism playahiiii in pca^ I abandoned this aslcdr that I might ! 
not be a coward, and I gave myself up to the joy of triumph as if 1 had performed j 
an heroic and generous act I refuse to yield to the first word of Invitation that I I 
inay not be again enibarrassed in my conduct and that I may not be deprived of the | 
sweet joy which my noble way of acting causes ms^ and ^gdsm «» anaages tUqgs 
that I have the air of a man wlio perrists in a cooiae of noble ~ 
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XXnL 

Tba tempomy absenoe cf Kfriwnoff eiplaliied itself yetj naturally. For ftve 
montlia he had sadly Delected his duties and conseqnently had had to apply him- 
self to his work assadnoosly for nearly six weeks; now he had caaght up and oonld 
iheiefcne dispose more freely of his time. TtoB was so dear that any explanatioa 
was almost useless. B was, in facft^ so plausible that no doubt on the aobject 8ag> 
gested itself to Ydra Fkfkmm. 

Kiraanoff snstained his rSZe in the same artistic, irreproachable manner as be&ne. 
His feared that his tact ndght fail him on his first Tisit to the LoponUiofb after the 
gfjCT it ifi o oonTersaition with his friend; he feared lest he shoold blnsh with exnotion 
on taking his first look at Ydra Baylorna, or ahonld inake it too plain that he aT<^ded 
looking at her, or shoold make some mmilar tnJBtake; bntno^ he was contented with 
himself and had a right to be; the first meeting passed oft Tery welL The agree- 
able and friendly smile of a man happy to see his old friends again, from whom he 
had had to tear himself away for a time; the calm look^ the Tivacioas and careless 
langoaga of a man who has at the bottom of his soul no other thoughts than those 
which he ei^xresses so lightly, — the shrewdest gossip might hare looked at him with 
the greatest desre to discover something siL^idons and seen only a man happy at 
bdng able to pass an evening in the sodety of his friends. 

The first test met so sncoessfDlly, was it diflkolt to maJntain his self-possession 
during the rest of the evening? And everything going so well on the first evening 
was it difficult to prodoce the same resnlt on the sabseqnent evenings? Kot a word 
which was not free and easy, not a lock whidi was not dmple and good, sincere and 
friendly,— that was alL 

Bnt thon^ Eirsanoff conducted himseU as wdl as beforei the eyes that looked at 
him were rea^, on the contrary, to notice many things that other eyes, no matter 
whoee^ would have been unable to see. Lopoukhoff himself, in whom Maria Alex- 
# evna had discerned a man bom for the man^ement of the Hquor business^ was aa- 
tomshedaLihe.eiase of Eirsanofi^ who did not betray himsdf for a second, and ara 
theorist he took great pldaraaajnJhia..observaHonsrin^whid^he<wi^^ 
interested oa.accoqnt of thdr psjcfaplogical.aq d^scientific be mngs . * 

But not for nothing haS'lEe apparition sung and compelled the reading of the 
diary. Certain eyes were very deareighted when the apparition of the dream spoke 
in the ear of a certain person. These eyes themsdves could see nothings but the 
apparildon said: '■Watdi dosdy, although you cannot see what I see;** and the 
aforesaid eyes ftxamiued, and, although they saw nothings it was enou^ fat them , 
to examine in order to notice. For instance, Y^ra Bavlovna goes with her husband 
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and Eirsanoff to an evening party at the Mertaalofis** "Why does not Kinanofl 
waltz at this little party of intimate friends, where Loponkhoff himself waltees, i^ 
being the general rule : a septoagenarian happening to find himself there would haye 
committed the same follies as the rest; no one looks at you, each has one and the 
same thought of the steadily increasing noise and movement^ — that is, the more Joy 
for each, the more for all; why, then, does Kirsanoff not waltaT Finally he throws 
himself into it» but why does he hesitate a few minntes before beginning f Is it 
worth while to expend so much reflection on the question whether or no ha shaO 
begin an afEair so serious? Not to waits was to half betray his secret To walti^ 
but not with Ydra Faylovna, was to betray it quite. But he was a Tery sldlfol artisl 
in hb r6U; he would hare preferred not to waits with Ydra Favlovna, but bo saw 
at once that that would be noticed* Hence his hesitation. All this, in spite of the 
whisperings of the apparition, would not have been noticed if this same apparition 
had not begun to ask a multitude of other questions quite as insignificant. Why, 
for instance, when, on returning from the MertzaIo£b', they had agreed to go to tiie 
opera the following eyening to see <<I1 Furitani," and when YdraFavIoma had said 
to her husband: ^'Yon do not like this opera; it will tire you; I will go with Alex- 
ander Matr^tch; eveiy opera pleases him; were yon or I to write an opera, he would 
listen to it just the same^** why did not KirsanofE sustain the opinion of Ydra Far- 
lovna? Why did he not say: ^That's so^ Dmitry; I will get no ticket for yon"? 
Why was this? That her darling should go in spite of all was notstrange^ for ho 
accompanied his wife eveiywhere. Since the time when she had said to him: ^Devote 
more time to me," he had never forgotten it, and that could mean bat one thing,— 
that he was good and should be loved. Bat Eirsanoff knew nothing of this; whyt 
then, did he not sustain the opinion of Y6»k Faylovna? To be sure^ these were in> 
significant things scarcely noticed by Ydra Fftylovna and which she seldom remans 
bered beyond the moment^ bat these imperceptible grains of sand feU and fell 
continually. 

Here^ for instance, is a conversation which is not a grain of sand, but a littio 
pebble. 

The following evening, while going to the opera in a ringle cab (for economy^ 
sake), they talked of the Mertzaloffs, praised their haimonions life, and remarked 
upon its rarity: so said they all, Eirsanoff for his part adding: ''Yes, and a vecy 
good thing too about Mertzaloff is that his wife can freely open her heart to hinL* 
That was all that Eirsanoff said. Each of the three might have said the same things 
but Eirsanoff happened to be the one to say it. But why did he say it? Whatdid 
it mean? Looked at from a certain point of view, it might be a eulogy of Lopook- 
ho£^ a glorification of Ydra Favlovna's happiness with him ; it might also have been 
said witii no thought of any one but the Mertzaloffs; bat supposing him to have 
been thinkiag of the Mertzalofb and the Lopoukhofb, it was evident that it i 
said expressly for Ydra Favlovna. With what object? 
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So it always b: whoeror sets himself to look In a certun direction ahrays finds 

iwliat he is looking for* Where another would see nothing, he veiy clearly distm* 

gnishes a trace. Where another does not see a shadow, he sees the shadow and 

even the object which throws it| whose features become more diBtinct with each new 

look, witii each new thooght. 

Now, in this case there was, besides, a rerj palpable fact^ in which lay hidden 
the entire solution of the enigma: it was evident that Kirsanoff esteemed the Lo- 
poukhofiEs; why, then, had he avoided them for more than two yean? 

It was evident that he was an honest and intelligent man; how could he haw 
shown himself so stupid and commonplaoe? AslongasYdraFavlovnahadnoneed 
to think this over, she had not done 80^ any more tlum Lopoukhoff had at that time^ 
but now her thoughts took this direction unconsdou^y* 

XXIV. 

Slowly and impero^tibly to herself this discoveiy ripened within her. Produced 
by KirsanofTs words or acts, even iosignificant impressions which no one else would 
have felt accumulated within her, without any ability on her party on such trifles 
did they rest» to analyze them* She supposed, suspected, and gradually became in- 
terested in the question why he had avoided her for nearly three years. 

She became more and more firmly established in this idea: such a man vi^ould 
not have taken himself away out of paltry ambition, for he has no ambition. AH 
these things chased each other in confusion through her head, and to add to the 
confusion there came into her consciousness frcnn the silent depths of life this 
thought: *<WhatamItohim? What is he to me?" 

One day after dinner Ydra Favlovna was sitting in her diamber sewing and 
thinkiug, very tranquilly, not at first of this, but of all sorts of things, in the house, 
at the shop^ about her lessons, when very quietly, very quietly these thoughts directed 
themselves towards the subject which for some unknown reason occupied them more 
and more. Memories, questions arose slowly ; not vexy numerous at first, they then 
increased, multiplied, and swarmed by thousands through her head; they grew 
thicker and thicker, and gradually merged themselves in a single question taking 
more and more definite shape. ^Whatis the matter with me? Of what am I think- 
ing? What is it that I feed?" And Y^ra Favlovna's fingers forgof to stitch, and 
her sewing fell from her hands, and she grew a little pale, then blushed, turned pale 
again, and then her cheeks inflamed and passed in a twinkling of an eye from a 
fiery redness to a snowy whiteness. With almost haggard eyes she ran into her 
husband's room, threw herself upon his knees, embraced him conyulsively, and laid 
her head upon his shoulde^tbat he might sustain it and hide her face. 

^My dear friend, I love yfiS}* said she in a stifled Toice, bursting into tears. ^ 

^ WeQ, my dear friekd? Is there any reason in that for so mudi grief?*. 



^JlHr^/iVcr jBaXT 



• t 
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*I do not want to offend yon; it is yon I wish to lorau* 

<*Ton win try, yon will mo. If yon can. In tlie meantinM^ bo ealm; timo wiB 
ten wliat yon can and what yon cannot da Yon baTO a gkwt affecHon tat om; 
then how conld yon offend me?* 

He caressed her liair, kissed her head, pressed her hand. She sobbed » long time^ 
bntgxadnaUy grow calm. As for him, he had been piepaiedforft long time to bear 
this co nfe ss i on, and conseq[aently be received it impertorbably; moreover, she dU 
notseehisfaoe» 

^Ivdnseehimnomore; Ivnntenbimthaibemn8tstopTidtingn%* eaidYdra 
Faylovnn. 

MXhink it over yonrsel^ my dear friend; yon shan do what seems best to joiu 
And when yon are calm, we wffl talk it over together.* 

<^Whatever happens, we cannot fan to be fiiendii Give me yonr band; dasf 
mine; see how wazmly yon press iL* 

Each of these words was said after a long interval, — intervals idddi he ^enl in 
lavishing npon her the caresses of a brother for a grieved sistHW 

*'Beniember,jBy, Mgnd, what yon said to me on the day of oor betrothal; *Yoa 
givemeHbert]^* 
^t^Ienoe aSSjoew caresses. 

^'How did we define love the first time that we spoke oiitt-cTar^oioaiawlia^ 
•^riajgQo djfor the loved onej to tnl rfl plftssnrt fai dftfng Trarythlng nerissniy to 
nud» JthflJtoYedjoa3ifliiiypi«f*-'Was that not what we said?* 

Silence and new caresses. 

**Whatereg,iftJbegtJg.yfin.reioi casra e. -43eeli-il ti ebes t. Whyb e sumw i f ai-^ li- 
no *"^f!?rl^2.**..!!'*^^-'y"*^ t^ y"°> ^^^*^ m^afnHmuk rawi hftiTft fi(^P^flLia^ng^* 

These words, often repeated after intermpiions and each time witJi allghl inula* 
tions, took np considerable time, which was alike painfol to Loponkhoff and to 
y^ra Pavlovna. Bnt on becoming calmer Ydra Fftvlovna b^^ at last to breathe 
more easfly. gi.^^mKtH>iwwi h^ i*iiQ^^».ij^jgi|j»oi|i^ii^ j^^^ ^^^^ wvfnth htpt '^- 
repeating to him; J* It iayooJL wish to loTeryonakmefl wish-to^ovMi^fTOSL* 

He did not tdliier^that she was nakmger mi at r s s s ol 4iiir«ft]f in that msttw r; il 
was necessaxy to let the time sUp by in order that her strength mi|^ bereeotab 
lished by the quieting influence of some thonght or other, no matter whak Bnl 
Loponkhoff seized a faTorable moment to write and place in Macha's hands anote 
for Kirsanofi^ which read as fdUows. *< Alexander, do not come in now, and do 
not visit ns for some time; there is nothing the matter and there wffl be nothing 
in particolar the matter; only rest is necessary." Best necessaxy, and nothing in 
particnlar the matter,— a fine conjunction of wordsl Kirwanoff came^ read tiio 
note, and told Macha that he had come on purpose to get the note, bo^ bad not 
time to come in now, as he had some distance yet to go^ and would stop to tep^ 
on Ills way back. 
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The evening passed quietly, at least qnietly to all appearanee. Half the time 
Ydra PaYloma remained alone in her chamber after haying sent her husband 
away, and half the time he was seated near her, quieting her continnally by a few 
hind words, and not so much by words either, but by his gentle and soofJiing 
Toioe; not gay, of oonrse, but not sad on the other hand, — simply a little melan- 
choly like his face. Ydra Fftvlovna, heaxing this Toice and looldng at this faoe^ 
bq;an gradnally to think that the matter was of no significance^ and that she had 
migfAVAti for a strong passion a dream which wonld not be slow in Tanishing* 

Her feeling told her that this was not the ease. 

Yes, it is the case^ thought she with greater firmness, and the thought psefailed. 
How could it have been otherwise within the hearing of this gentle toioe wfaiA 
said that the matter was of no significance? 

Ydra Pavlovna went to sleep to the soft whisperings of this Toice^ did not see the 
apparition, slept qmet^, and woke late and thoroughly tested. 

<*The best relief from sad thonghts is to bofonndin lab<»','' thoQ|^t Vdra Pst* 
lovna (and she waa quite lig^t); **I will stay in the shop from morning till ni|^ 
imtil I am cored. That win core me." 

And so she did. The first day she really f oond considerable to ditert her 
thonghts; the second lesnlted in fatagne without mnch diversion; on the third she 
fonnd no diversion at alL Thns passed a week. 

The struggle was a painful one. Ydra Fftvlovna grew pale. But outwardly she 
was quite calm; she even tried to seem gay, and in thb she almost always sui^ 
eeeded; but^ though no one noticed anything and though the paleness was attii- 
buted to a slight indispomiion, Loponkhoff was not at all deceived; he did not 
even need to look at her; he knew the whole without. 

^^Vdrotchka," said he a week afterwards, ^'in our life we are realizing the old 
and papular belief that the shoemaker always goes barefooted and that the tailor^ 
dothes never fit hun. We are4eaehing.otheis to-live^MOoidlng- to. our economie 
prindples, and wejB<»arceIy db^suAjof^gare^ our. pwn.life in accordance. with 

aggMjIjnTVftB 9iMAx I dionld like very mnch to apply this rule toourhome. JI 
wo associate some one vnthus,. wej^syajsarea gr^ could abandon these 

cursed lessons, which are repugnant to me; my salary at the commerdal houae 
would be enough, and, having less work to do^ I could resume my studies and 
make a career for myselL It is only necessaiy to select persons with whom we 
can agree. What do you think about it?" 

An this tame Y^ra Pavlovna had been looking at her husband with as mnch 
distrust and indignation as Kirsanoff had shown on the day of the theoretical 
conrersaUon. When he had finished, she was red with anger. 
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*'Ib^7al^'? Bald difl^ ''to sospend this ocmTenatioii. B is out of plaeau** 

■'WliyisitODtof plaoebVdroteUttf I speak only of peemuaiyinteresto; poor 
peqpio liko onnelTes cannot neglect tbem. My work is hard and soma of it 
disagreealilo.'' 

''lamnottobetalkadto thus." Ydra FiavlomA rose. **! ivill pemdt no ona 
to appEoadi me with cqaivocationa. Ezphdniriiat joo mean, if joa dam.* 

''I mean, y6rotchk% tha;^ having taken onr interesta inAo conrideratioob wo 
coold profit* • • • 

''Againl BesilentI IVhogsve joathexi^ttosetyooiaeUiqpaamygiiarfiaat 
I shall begin to hatoyoal" She ran hairiedl^ to lier room and shot heoelt iqk 

It was their fiist and last qnazieL 

Y6ra BsTlovna lemained shot 19 in her room mitil lata in the efeniqg* Urn 
ahe went to lier hasband*s room: 

''My dear frien^ I spoke too severely to yoo* Bnt do not be oflBgnded, Tom 
aee^ I am struggling. Instead of sustaining me yon pot within my reach thai 
wliich I am poshing awqr ^viih the liope^ — yea^ with the liope of tEhm^h.* 

"Forgive me^ my fidend^ for having aj^^roached the qoestion so nidety. Are 
we^ then, reconciled? Let us talk a little." 

'■Oh, yea^ we are reconcile^ my friend. Only do not wodc against me. I have 
already enongh to do to stro^a^ against myselL** 

"Anditisinvain^yiftDtchka. Yon have taken time to mmmine yoor feelings 
and yon see tliat it is more serioiu than yon were wiDing to believe at fintk What 
is the nse of tormenting yomselft* 

"No^myMendyitisyoawiiomlwishtoIove^and I do not wial^ I do not wish 
in any way to offondyon.** 

"My friend, yon wish me welL Do yon thinks then, that I Ibd it agreeable or 
useful that yon ahoold eontinne to torment yomaelft* 

"My dear friend, but yon love me so mndil* , 

«MnchJ€rotcMa,teA3dB »aloam> li^ .i^y^ W\^ fcl^l'l ^LgljilitY 



" That is trne^ nxy dear friend, Imt yon will soffer also if I yidd to this sentiment 

which Ahl I do not nnderstand why this feeling was bom in met A 

GOTBenponiL* 

r "Howandwhyitwasboni,itmakesnodi&rence; nothing can be dianged now. 
There is nothing left bnt to diooseone of these two things, — either that yon soffar 
and myself with yoo, or that yon cease to snfiier and myself likewise.* 

"But, my dear friend I shall not suffer; this will pass away. Yon will see thai 
it will pass away.* 

"I thank yon for yoor eflforts. I appredate them becanse Qi^ show that yon 
have the will to do what yon deem necessary. Bnt know thi% Vi£rotdika»thqf - 



^o^M>, 
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i jfoa t^ I knov that this will be lueless. Yoa may struggla iThile 
yon ha¥D strength; but do not think of me^ do not fear to offend mo. Yoa know 
mj way of lookii^i at these things; yoa know that my opinioa is fixed and 
leally jodidons; yoa know aU that. Bo yoa expect to deoeiye me? Will yoa 
eesse to esteem met I might askforther: win yoor good feelings towazds me^ ia 
dianging tibeir charactfffj grow weaker? Will th^ noti on the oontraiyy be 
strengthened by this fsd^— *thafc yoa hare not fbnnd an enemy in mef 9»Ml 

Bnt enoo^ It is painM to talk too long 
aboat these things^ and still more so for yoa to listen to them. Adieo, Y^rotdikiL 
Go to yoor xoQm» reflect^ or, lather, sleepi. Do not think of ms^ bot think of yoar» 
telL Only by thinking of yooxself can yoa prevent me from fediog useless 



XXYL 

Two weeks later, whUe Lopookhoff was boay with his fsctoiy aoooant% Tina 
IMovna spent the morning in a state of extreme agitation. She threw henelf 
iqpoa her bed, hid her faoe in her handstand a qnarter of an hoar afterwazds xose 
ahroptly, waBffid np and down her TO(m^ fdl into an anndiairy b^;an again to walk 
wiQi an nnsteady and jerky movement, threw herself again upon her bed, and then 
lesomed her walk. Several times she approadied her writing tables remained tbeva 
a few moments, and went away rapidly. At last she sat down, wiotea few word% 
and sealed them; bot half an boor afterwards she took the letter, tore it iq^ and 
bomed the pieces. And her a^^tation b^an again. She wrote another lettei^ 
which she tore np and bomed in torn. Finally, after renewed agitatiiHi, she wioto 
for the third time, and precipitate^, as soon as die had sealed it and withoot takipg 
time to address it, ran into her husband's room, threw the letter on the tabk^ fled 
into her room, and fdl into an aimdmxr, where she remained withoot stirring ab^ 
hiding her face in her hands for half an hoar, or perhaps an boor. A ringi B ia 
hel She rons into his room to get the letter, tear it upland born it, -->bat where 
isit? Itisnotthere. She looks for it hastily. But where is it, thent Already 
Macha is opening the door. Lopookhoff on entering, sees Y£ra F^vlovna gli^ng, 
with pale face and disordered hair, from her hasbandle room to her own. Ha 
does not follow her, bnt enters his room directly. Coolly and slowly he eraminea 
his tsble and the things aroond iL To tell the truth, he has been expecting for 
some days an explanation by conversation or by letter. At last here is a letter, uh 
addressed, but bearing Y&a Pavlovna's seaL It is evident that she was looking 
for it to destroy it; she eould not have come in that condition to bring it; she was 
looking for it to destroy It; his papers are aU in disorder; but could the poor Wh 
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man have finrnditinherpKesfiBistetoatagiiaftioQaadiiifl^^ 8ht 

has thrown it as oioe inmU throw a pieod of coal ifliidi b^^ 
letter has faDen on the caaonient behind the taUo. It la ahooat naefeas to lead II: 
the contents aro known. Let oa read it neferfhelma ^ 

^'My dear friend, i MaaiMtiiliiiitfj lataiiMit^^wi^aHVM ■iMiit U 
leonldonlydieforyoal Ohl hoir Juppy I should be to die if ii would make job 
happy! JntXca— o^lifa wMMmfhi, I ofiEend yoo, I kill yon, my dear ficien^ 
and I do not wish to.- I act in spite of myaelL FoxgiTeniel Fois^iiial* 

For more than ft qoaiter of an honr Ixipoakhoff rmnained befoie hia taMs^ Ma 
ores lowered and fixed. AMkmiitkOmhkmwme^mlaibi^^ammmmfkmkm^mh - 
jjhlai«althoDgli eveiytimig neoessaxy to be done after socli a confesrfop had been 
reflected iqpon and decided in adyanoe^ he was at fiistTCiynmdk agitated intemal^f* 
At last he collected himself, and went to the kitdien to speak to lladui: 

«]lai^ wait a ntOe, please^ befocoaetting the tabla. I fed a littto IndbpoaedL 
and I am going to take some medidnebeCoEe dinner. AaforyoQ,donolwaifc ior 
ns; eat| and take yoor time. "Whenl amxea^yto sift down to dinncE^ I wOl teD 
yon." 

From the Mtdien he went to his wifo^ room. She was lying down witlilier bee 
hid in the piOows; on his entrance she trenihled. 

•*Yon hare foond It, yon have read lit HowmadlamI What Ih a fo w riite ala 
not true; thislelteristheiesaltcf amomenftoffsveranddeliriom.* 

'"Certainty, ngr fnen^ There Is no need cf paying any attantion to thia letftwy 
dnce yon have written it In ao agitated a mood. Things of this fanportaneecannol 
be decided in sncli a fashion. We haTS sdll mndi time to think the i 
and to talk aboot it calmly aevend timea^ considCTing its mportanee to \ 
while I wish to talk to yon of my boaness. I have soeoeeded in i 
diangeswhidi are T8iy satisfactory to me. Are yon listening to met* 

It Is needless to say that Ae did not Imow hersdf whether she was IJaftenfag or 
not. She ccnMonty have said that, listening or not, die heard sometiilni^bofttlial^ 
her tkoog^ts being dsewliere^ die did not really understand what die beard." J4h 
^ponkhofi^ however, became more and more e^lidt, and die b^;an to pcicd v o Ihaft 
something else wasin qnestion, something having no relation to the letter. Giap 
doally dke began to listen, feding hexself compelled to do so. B waa her dedrsb 
moreover, to think of somdhing other than the letter, and, aUhoag^ die had not ai 
first comprehended, die nevertheless had been gradoally soothed by her hnsbandls 
dispassionate and almoat jovial tone. Aft last die reaOy con^cdiended wliaft bo 
waa saying. 

«Bnt listen, then; these areTeiyimportanft matters to me^'continiied tiiabaa- 
1^«^; 7«s»n^nch-desireddiange8^whidi he described in aUthdrdetaila. Biatraa 
that die knew three-ikmrtha of thM things; die even Imew them aU; bntwha^ 
enee did It make? it waa so good to listen. Lopookhoff complained again of Iba 
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lessoDBwluch for a long tiine had been disagreeable to him; he told why, and named 
the families to which he felt the greatest ayersioa. He added that his work o! 
keeping the factory books was not unpleasant It was important and permitted 
him to exert an inflnenoe over the workmen in the factory, with whom he mig^i 
soooeed in doing something: he had given elementary instmction to a few ardent 
^ k^^ ^ ' / friends, and sliown them the necessity of teaching reading and writing; he ha£ 
Kr^ I /x.^ I racoeeded in obtaining for these teachers payment from the owners of the itLC^arj, 
having been able to show the latter that educated workmen injured the machineiy 
less, worked better, and got drunk less frequently: he told how he had snatched 
workmen from lives of drunkenness, with which object he often frequented their 
tavemB,^and I know not what besides. But the most important thing was 12iat 
his employers esteemed him as an active and sUlfnl man, who had gradually taken 
the a&irs of the hoube into his own hands, so that the conduaon of the story, and 
the part that Lopoukhoff had most at heart, was this: he had been given the podp 
tion of assistant superintendent of the factory; the superintendent^ a member of 
the finn, was to have only the title and the usual salary, and he was to be the real 
superintendent; it was onfy on this condition that the member of the firm had 
accepted the position of superintendent. 

I cannot accept it^" the latter had said; ^it would not become me."* 

^'But yon need only accept the title so that it may be attributed to a man of 
standing; you need not take a hand in anything; I will do alL" 

«Iii that case I can aooepf 

But it was not the power conferred that concerned Lopoukhoff; the essential 
thhig with him was that ho would receive a salary of thirty-fiTO hundred roubles^ 
almost a thousand roubles more than before, thus enabling him to abandon all his 
other employments, much to his delight. This story lasted more than half an hour, 
and towards the end Ydra Fftvlovnawaa already able to say that she really felt very 
well and, after arrangmg her hair, would go to dinner. 

After dinner Macha was given eighty kopecks to get a cab with which to cany 
in all directions a note from Lopoukhoff, saying: ^ I am at leisure, gentlemen, and 
ahall be very glad to see you.** Shortly after appeared iha boEnhte BriMHMslV^ 
followed soon by a number of young people, and a learned discussion began between 
these confident and obstinate debaters. They accused each other of all imaginable 
violations of logic ; a few traitors to this elevated discussion aided Y^ra Pavlovna 
to pass a tolerable evening. Already she had divined the object of Macha's errands; 
<*how good he isl** thought she. This time V^ra Pavlovna was glad to see her 
young friends, and, though entering into no frolics with them, she looked at them 
with joy, and was ready to cover Eakhm^toff himself with losses. 

They did not separate till three o'clock in the morning. V^ra F^ylovna, tired, 
was no sooner in bed than her husband entered. 

^Ih speaking to you of the factory, I forgot, my dear Ydrotchka, to say one things 
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wliid^liowefcr»kiiotatye«tiinportai^ PMdng ofer ttie <Wifl%— for iw — 
both ill need of sleeps — I wiU tell joa in two irards. In accepting ^ piaee of i»- 
nstant soperintendent^ I bftTd xeseried flia piivDege of taldng a nM 
if I Hke^ be£oco entering upon my^otiei. Iirish to make good nee cf tiili timab 

ir i n- r 



t]ieaL TQltomoizoWyYdEotdika. Bo not diatoib jomaell Tomonov yon irill 
hare time. Sleep ipbIL" 

xxvn. 

Wlien tbe monow came and Y^im Fsvlofnn left her loom, bar Imeliaad and 
Uadia'veEe fining two Talieeswiih his tiungL Hachawasireiybo^f. LoponUioC 
had given her ao many thingi to pock that aha coold not manage then. 

«Hdp na^ Y^rotchka.* 

All tfaiee drank thdr tea tc^geiber ivhile the paddng was going on. fl e aw e ^ y 
liad Yi£ra Fairlovna begim to come to berodf when her hnaband aaids 

•HatfpasttenI It ia time to go to the station.* 

«I am going with jooy my dear friend.* 

"Dear Y^rotchka, I Shan have two Talises; there will be no room it 
with Uadia in anotlier cabb* 

•That 18 not what I said. ToBiaan.* 

« WeO, in that case lladm dian take the Taliaesi and wo win go t^gsthet;' 

In tiie street the c onv er s atioan coold not be voiy intimate^ the noise of tin 
meats was so deaSeningl 

Many things Lopookfaoff did not bear; tomanyothen be lepBed in sndin wagr 
aa not to be heard himself or else did not repty at aU. 

*I am going with yon to Biazan," rqieated Ydra Faiiovna. 

« And yoor things? Hiow can yon go without yoor thlngst Get xea^yt if yon 
wish to: yon sban do as yon think best. I wiU ask only tiiis cf yon: wait formj 
letter. It shaH leadi yon toniorxow; I wiU send it by some one coming this way.* 

How she kissed him at the stationl What namea she called him when he waa 
boarding the traini Bnt he did not stop talking of the factoiy affairs^ of what n 
good state they were in, and how glad his parents would be to see him. Nothing 
in the world is so predons as health; she most take care of henelii At the teiy 
moment of parting he said to her throng the railing: 

"Ten wrote me yesterday that you were never so a tt ach e d to me aa now; it la 
tme^ dear Ydrotdika. I am no less attached to yoo. Go od feelings toward those 
whcmi we lore. implies a great d^dreJiac Jhcir. happines s, as both of ns kno w. 
How, there is no happiness with ont lib erty. Yon would not wish to stand in n^ 
way; no mqre jo_I _wish tostand in yonr8.^ 'iryoafihoqId "s tand in^ yodr"o wnw^ 
for my sakB^yoawnrfd <iggnd me. Therefore jdo^ nfithinynf the kind. ^ f'^J art 
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fftrypwgrimtff^gofttl* T?mn¥i^¥^— ^ noa win inform ma bj letter vbea I 
•mtoretunL ^urieootr, mjfriendi The beU ii ringing the second time; it Is 
time to go. ^11 rtookl^ 

ZXVUL 

This happened towards the end of AporiL la the mmnia of Jnne LopookhoS 
returned to live at St Petershnrg for three weeks; then he went to Moscow, — on 
factoiy bndness, as he said. He started on the ninth of July, Nid on the motniog 
of the eleventh occorredthe adyentore at the hotel sitoated near the Moscow rai^ 
|. way staUoQ, and two horns later the scene which was enacted in % coimtry4uNiso 
^ on the island of Kamennoy. Now the reader with the penetrating ^e can no 
longer miss his stroke and will gness who it was that blew his brains ooL ''I saw 
long ago that it was Lopookho£^'' says the reader with the penetrating eye^ en- 
chanted by his talent for divination* What has beooine of Lopoukhol^ and how 
does it happen that his cap is ^eroed by a ball? ^ I do not know, bnt it was sorely 
he who played this rascally bad trick,** repeats the reader with the penetrating eyeu 
80 be it^ obstinate reader; Judge in yoor own way; 'it is impossible to make yoa 
imderatand anything^ 

XXBL 
AX mrooiacoir mav. 
About three hours after SlrsanoS^s departure Y^ra Faylovna came back to liei> 
sel^ and one of her first thon^^ts was this: the shop cannot be abandoned. Mndi 
as Ydra Paylovna might like to demonstrate that the shop wonld go on of itseli^ 
she really knew very well that this was only a seductiYe idea» and^haJ^JsJdUha. 
Jfl^gjIlQPJgqpirnd somfl snrli managflmfiTit aaher. nwn to ke^ii-fromAlling 
For tiie resti the boriness was now well underway, and the management 
caused her but little trooble* Madame Mertzaloff had two children; bntshecoold 
give half an hour to it two or three times a day* She certainly would not refuse^ 
especially as she had already accepted opportonities to do many things in the shopi 
Ydra FftYlovna began to unpack her things for a sale, and at the same time sent 
Madia first to Madame Mertzatoff to ask her to come, and then to a huckster named 
Bachel, one of the shrewdest of Jewesses, but an old and good acquaintance of Y^ra 
F^Ylovna, toward whom Bachd practised the same absolute honesty that diaiao- 
terizes almost all the small Jewiah merchants in their dealings with honest people. 
Rachel and Maoha were to enter the apartments in the dty, get all the dothes that 
had been left at the fur-dealer's, where Ydra Parlovna's doaks had been depodted 
for the summer, and then, with all this baggage^ come to the countiy-house^ in 
order that Badiel, after estimating the value of the goods^ might buy them aU al 
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Afl Macha sipped thzoogji tbe cairiage entnnoe^ she mei TUktin^4»fft lAo had 
been rambling aboat in the Tidnity for half an hour. 

^Toa are going away, Macfaat Far a long Hme?'* 

**1 do not expect to get back before night. I have eo nmeh to do.* 

«I8 y^ra Parlovna alonet" 

«Yefc- 

^ Then I will go in and see her. Peilii^ I will stay in yomr piao6^ in case I eaa 
benae&iL" 

^Oh, yefl^ do 8o; I am afraid on har aecoonL Ihavefoigotten to notii^ any of 
the neighbors; there are^ howeYer, a eook and a chikTs nnrse^ two of my friend^ 
to serve her at dinner, for she has not yet dined.* 

^Ihat is nothing; no more haTS I; I have nol ^ned; we can serve o ms rfves 
alone. But yoo,—haTS yon dined?" 

''Tefl^ Ydra PaTlovna would not let me go away wilhoiil" 

*\7ell ajrinl I should have supposed that it would have been foqpotten.* 

Eapeept Macha and those who equalled or sorpassed her in ahnpBcity of soul and 
garb, evoiybody was a little afraid of BaTchmiStoff. Lopoakho£^ Kfrsanoff, and all 
those who were a&aid of nothing sometimes felt in his pre s en ce a sort of feab 
V6»FaTlovna did not regard him as a friend: she found him too modi of a bon^ 
sad he never fireqoented her sociefy. But he was Macha's favorite^ altfiongh less 
amiable and talkative with her than were Lopoukhotrs other Tintosa. 

''I haTS come without an iuTitation, Y^ra Flavlovnai'' he b^;an: ''bol 1 hanra 
seen Alexander HatFfitch, and I know alL Hencelthon^tthatlm^^beiissfal 
to you in some way; so I win stay with yon all the evening." 
^jfers of service were not to be disdained at sudi a momenta 

' one else in Sakhm^tofrs place would have been invited, and would hanra 
proposed himself, to unpack the things; but he did not do it and was not asked to| 
Ydra Farlovna pressed his hand and said to him with sincere feeling 12iat she waa 
veiy grateful to him for his attentions to har. 

'^I win stay in the study,** he answered: ''if yon need anything^ you wffl call ma| < 
and, if any one comes, I win open tlie door; do not disturb youiselL" 

Having said this, he went very quietty into the study, took from his poeket a 

t lasge ^eoe of ham and a slioe of black bread, weighing in aU about four pounds 

Isat down in an armchair, ate the whole, and in tiying to masHrate it weU drank 

1 half a decanter of water; then he went np to the bookshelves and began to look for 

something to read. 

^Familiar Imitation Imitation Imitation " This 

/word Imitatum lefeired to the works of llacaulay, 6uizot| Thisr% Bank% and 
^Gervinus. 

''Ahl here is something which falls opportunely to nqr hand," said he^ reading 

' on the backs of several large volumes *<Newton's Complete Works"; he toned 

over the leaYCs, found what he was looking for, and with a gentle smile esolalmedt 
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^Ban it ill Hera il ill ^ObBervationa on fhe F^hedet of Duiid and the 
Apocalypse of St John.' 

**Ye8p I know little of soch things as these. Newton wrote these oommentaiies 
in his ezbreme old age when he was half mad. They oonstitate a classio sooice for 
one studying the question of the mingling of intellect with insanity. This is a 
nniTenally historical qnesdon; this mixtore is found in all events without excep- 
tion; in almost all booEks, in almost all heads. But here must necessarily be a 
typical fdnn of it. In the first placoi it concerns the greatest genius known. Then, 
the insanity mingled with this intellect is a recognized, indiqmtable insanUy. 
Therefore this is a cartel book of its kind. The most delicate indications of the 
general phenomenon must appear here in a more striking manner than in the case 
of any other individual, no matter who he may be^ and no one can doubt that these 
are really the indications observable in phenomena concerning the mingling of in> 
sanity with intellect. In short, a book worth studying!*. 

So he began to read the book and with pleasure, — this book wliidi no one had 
read for a century, ezoept» perhaps, those who corrected the proofs. To any other 
than Rakhmtftoff to read this book would have been like eatmg sand or sawdust 
But he had a keen taste for it 

Of people like Kakhm#off there are but few; I have met but eight (of whom two 
were women); they resembled each other in nothing, save one point There were 
among them the amiable and the stem, the melancholy and the Joyous, the fiery 
and the phlegmatic^ the impressionable (one with a stem countenance^ satirical 
even to insolence^ and another with an apathetic fiioe, have sobbed several times in 
mypresencelikehysterical women, and that not because of their own affisin^ but in 
connection with a conversation on general topics; I am sure that they wept often 
when alone) and the unperturbably calm. They resemble each other in only one 
point, I have said; but that is enough to make a special type of them and distinguisl^ 
ihem from all other men. I lau^ied at those whom I knew, when I was with theni^ 
they got angry or not, but they could not help doing as much themselves. And 
indeed there were many ridiculous things about them, and it was in that respect 
that they resembled eadi other. I like to laugh at sudi people. 

The one whom I met in the cirde of Lopoukhoff and Eirsanol^ and whom I am 
about to describe, serves to prove that the opinions of LopoukhofE and Alezey P^ 
trovitch on the qualities of the soil, in Yiok Faylovna's second dream, allow one 
exception, — namely, that, whatever the quality of the soil, one may always find 
little patches of ground capable of producing healthy ears. 

The genealogy of the principal personages of my story — Yiok Favlovna, Kirsa- 
nov and Lopoukhoff — has not been traced beyond thdr grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. What would be the use of saying anything about the greatgrandfather 
when the great-grandfather is already wrapped in the shades of obliTumf It is 
only known that he was the husband of the greatgrandmother and that his name 
was Kiril, the grandfather's name haying been Gu^radme Kirilytdi. 
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Raikhm^toff belonged to a family known dnoe the thirteenth eentmj, — tbai ia^ 
^tn one of the oldest familiea not only in Rnsaia, bnt in all Europe. Among the 
chiefs of the Tartar regiments massacred at Tver with their army, for baying tried 
to convert the people to Mohammedanism, according to the reports (an intention 
which they certainly did not have), but in realify simply for having exercised ^ 
ranny, — among these diiefa was one named Rakhm^t, who had had a child bj a 
Bnssian whom he had abdncted, a niece of the principal conrt official at Tver, — that 
is, the high conrt marshal and field marshaL The child was spared on account of 
the mother and rebaptized as Latyfo-MikhaTl* Itis from Latyie-MilfbaTl Bakbm^ 
tovitch that the Rakhm^tofEs descend. AtTver they were bqyan^ at Moscow thi^ 
wereonly grand o£Scer8 of the crown, and at St. Petersburg in the last century thi^ 
were genera]»-in-<^ief^ — not all of them, of course; the family Laving become very 
numerous, certainly all its members could not be generals-in-chieL The father of 
the great^prandfather of our Raldmi^tofE was afriend of Ivan Ivanytch Chonvalaf^ 
who got him out of the disgrace into which he had fallen in consequence of bis 
— friendship for Munidi. His great-grandfather was the colleague of Ronmiantwiff, 
had attained the rank of general-in-chie^ and was killed at the battle of NovL 
His grandfather accompanied Alexander to Tilsitt^ and would have gone farther 
than any of the others, but his friendship with Sp^ransky put an early end to bis 
career* At last his father served the government without success or di^^raoe. At 
the age of forty he resigned, and went to live as aretired lieutenant-general on one 
of his estates scattered along the banks of the Medvdditza and near its sonroe. 
Ibe estatesybowever, were not very large, containing in all about twenty-five hnndxed 
souls. But he had many children,— eighty we believe. Of tliese ei^^t ehildiea 
Rakhm^toff was the next to the last^ there being one dster younger (ban himself; 
consequently his inheritance was rather small: be received about four bnndxed 
souls and seven thousand acres of land. What be did with these souls and tBtf^ 
five hundred acres of the land no one knew; so also no one knew that be kept fi& 
teen hundred acres, that he was a setgneuTf and that he derived an income at three 
thousand roubles from the leases of that part of the land which be kept; no osse 
knew that while he lived among us. We did not learn it tin later, but we sop- 
posed of course that be belonged to the family of Rakhm^tofEs containing so many . 
rich teigneurSf whose aggregate wealth was estimated at seventy-five thousand 
souls. Ibese seignetar$ live near tlie sources of the Medv Wtza, the Khoner da la 
Soura,audtheTEna; th^have always been marshals of the noMity of their dBt' 
trlct The marshal of the nobility for the government in one or another of the 
three governments through which fiow the tributary sources of the aforesaid lit- 
ers is always a member of this family. We knew also that our friend BakfamAoff 
spent four hundred a year; for astudent that was much in tlioee dayi^ but for a 
Seiffneur Rakhm^ff it was very little. But it was difficult to get infonnation, 
and we simply said to ourselves that our Rakhiu^toff belonged to eome bnndi of 
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tbefunQjtliAihadiallea into poverty^ — that perhaps be was a son of tiie oouii* 
seDor at sosne ^•^^•^ board who had left his childreii a small capitsL Bat at 
eGfOEse all these ifaiogs interested OS but little. ~ 

Kow he was twenty-two years old; be had been a student dnoe the age of dx- 
teeD, but he bad spent almost three years awayfromthe University. Attheend 
of his second year be went to his estate^ aznmged his affair8» and, after having 
overoome the reastanoe of his tntor, won the curses of bis brothers» and bdiaved 
himself in sodi a way that the bosbands of bis risters had £{irbidden them topn^ 
nomnoe his name^ be began to travel thnragji Russia by land and water in ordi> 
naxy and eztraordinaiy ways,— on floot^ for instance^ and in decked boats^ and ia 
boats of not mnch speed* Hemet with many adventures; be took two individuala 
to the Univernty of Kazan and five to that of Mo60ow,r*11iey were bis bursals^ «^ 
but to BL BsteisbQiig^ where he intended to come bimsell^ he broo^ none; this 
aeooimts for the fact that no one knew that his inooQie was not &arbmidred rou- 
bles bat three tfaonsand. That was not asoertidned tin later. Then we only saw 
that be bad disappeared for a long time, that two years before he bad entered the 
philnlogiftal facol^, that still earlier ha bad been in that of the natural sciences^ 
vid that was aD. 

Bat thoo^^ none of his St Petersborg acquaintances knew anything of bis rela> 
ives or his fortune^ all, on the other hand, knew him by two surnames; one of 
lieaOt '■the rigorist,* the reader knows almdy; this name he accepted with bis 
Tl^^t smile of half-content. But when they called him Nikitouchka,^ or Lomol^ 
or by his full surname, yikitonchka Lomof^ a broad smile lit up his face^ whioih 
was justiiiablB^ since it was not by birth but by the firmness of his will that he 
bad acquired the rigiht to bear this illnstrious name among millions of men* Bat 
this name is glcrious only in a strip of land one hundred verstsf wide crosdng 
eight govemme&ts; to readers living in other parts of Russia this name requires 
explanation* Nikitouchka Lomof^ a boatbauler who went up the Volga fifteen or 
twenty years ago^ was a giant of Herculean strength; two archines and fifteen 
verchokst in height, his chest and shoulders were so large that ha wdghed fifteen 
poudea^S althoo^ he was not fleshy, but simply solid. As i^r his strength it is 
enoQgb to say that be recdved on account of it four times the usual wages. "When 
the vessel reached a town and our man went to the market, or, as they say on the 
Volga, to the bazaar, the young villagers in the nei^boring alleys were beard to 
shout; ^There's Kikitouchka Lomoff I There's Nikitouchka Lomoffl" and every* 
body ran into the street leading from the wharf to the bazaar, and the people fol 
k>^7ed in crowds thdr benhathletsw 

* A dlnitmittf^ ct jirtHs. 

t ▲ vcsBt if «qalTiI«k ^ to • litlls BMxeltai iMlf a adliw 

f Von tbaa tf« hoa^vd ana forlf poaoda 
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When BaUun^tol^ at the 8g» of nzteen, eune to St Fetenbug^he was aa ordi- 

naiyyoathof somewhat above the aTerage height and ttienglh, bat ireiy fw £^ 

being lemarkaUe for his moscolar foroe : of ten of his eqnals in age taiken at lan- 

dom two sorely oonld havo thiown him* But in the middla of his senranteenlh 

year he formed the ideaof aoqoixing phyrical strength and acted aocordin|^* At 

^ 1 first he practised gymnastics; it was a good plan, bat gymnastifaon^y perfects ttie 

/ original material; it was neoessaxy, therefore^ to eqo^ liimself with the materia^ 

' and daring twice as long a period as he had spent fn gymnastics ha became for 

several hoars every day a laborer in seaidi of woik reqoifing strength; he canied 

water, delivered fire-wood, chopped it ap^ cot stone^ dug in the earth, sawed woo4 

and forged iron; he tried many different kinds of woiIe^ dian^ng very often, for 

with each new task, with each change^ new mosolea were develflped. He adopted 

the diet of pagilists: he ate food known ezehudvel^y as strengthenings espedaQy 

jahnost raw beef-steak, and from that time on he always lived so. A year later be 

'took his Joamey, and&ond in it still more favorable oppori uu ittBS for developing 

his physical strength: he had been an agricoltoral laborer, a carpenter, e bo«U 

man, and a worker at all sorts of healthy tr&des; onoe he-even went along the 

Yolgafrom DoabovkatoBybinskasaboathanler. To say that he wanted to be 

a boat^ianler woold have seemed in the last d^;ree absnrd both to the master of 

the boat and to the boat^uinlens and thqr woold not have accepted him; bat he took 

the bank simply as a traveller. After having pat himself on friendly tenna wifli 

the boat4iaolers, he began to aid them in palling the rqpe^ and a week later b^ 

came a veritable boat4iaaler; they soon saw how he palled, and they meaamed 

strength with him; he vanqaiishedfoar of the strongest boat-hanlera; hewastiiOB 

twenty years old, and his ^Dow-workmen christened him IHkitoachka Lomoi( in 

memoiy of the hero who was then already dead. The following snmmer he tra^ 

veDed by steamboat; one of the men with wiiom he had worked at boatbaolinf 

happened to be in the crowd on deck, and it was in this way that some stodents^- 

his feUow^ravdlers, learned that he had been called Kikitoadikal^^ L&fael^ 

by devoting his time to it, he had acqrdred and learned how to ose extraordSnaiy 

ff strength. <<I most do it,** he had said; ^it will make me loved and esteemed by 

Ithe common people. And it is osefol; some day it may prove good for aom^ 

Ithing." And thos it was that he acqoked this extraordinary strength. At the 

age of dxteen he came to St Petersborg aa an ordinaiy school-gradnate^ who had 

worthily completed his early stadies. He passed his first months of study after 

the manner of beginners. Soon he saw that among his comrades there were some 

especially intelligent who did not think as the othera did, and having learned the 

names of five or six of them (they were few in nnmber), he faitereste d him self in 

them and cultivated the acqaaintance of one of them, who waa no other *Iliia 

^ fgirsanoi^ Mid lu sjhanafopwi^*^^^ ^^^ tha rigarfst^ JTita IJfiBtfflrJikaTJiTinnlfir into 

Lan onceiMgMD^i^ bega n. H e Ustenedto Kusanoff with passi on ate • 
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Tliefizvt evening that lliey spent togeiJier he wept; ha interropted KInanoff with 
ezdamations of hatred against' that vrhich mnst die and enthusiastic panegyrics of 
that which must endme. — - 

''T^th idiat hooks shoold I begin?" sud he. 

KifBanoff informed him on this point The next morning at eight o'dock he 
walked op and down the Nerskj between the Place de TAmirant^ and the Pont de 
Police^ awaiting the opening of a French and Gernian book-store where he oonid bof 
idiat he wanted. He read three days and nights continuoos^y from Thnrsday at t 
eleven in the morning till Snnday at nine in the eyemngy — eighty-two hoors in alL I 
To keep him awake the first two nights his will alone sufficed; to keep awake the ' 
third nig^ he drank eight ci^ of yery strong coffee; the fourth night his strength 
failed him, the coffee had no effect^ he&Il on the flooTy and slept there abont fifteen 
homa. A week later he came to Eirsanoff to ask him for the titles of some new 
books and explanations concerning the books he had just read; he became nnited 
with him in bonds of friendship^ and through him with Ix^Knikhoff. 

Six months later, although bnt seventeen years old, whOe they were already 
twenty-one^ he was treated by them as an eqaal, and became thenceforth an nn- 



What drcomstanoes had helped him to become .an nncommon man? 

His father was very intelligent^ very weU-informed, and nltnHsonservalavey — in 
this like Maria Alexevna, only more respectable. So far as his father went, then, 
the son's life was certainly a painfol one. If this were all, however, it wonld be 
nothing. Bnt his mother, a rather delicate woman, suffered from the trying eha> 
ncter of her hnsband; bemdes^ he was a witness of the life of the peasantry. And 
even this would be nothing. Bnt^ when abont fifteen years old, he became amorous 
of one of his father^a mistresses. Connected with this there was a story, relating 
principally, be it understood, to the mistress. He greatly pitied the woman, who, 
thanks to him, had suj&red so mnch. Ideas soon began to travel vaguely through 
his head, and to him Kirsanoff was what Lopoukhoff had been to Y6ra Pavlovna. 
His past life majj ave cou nted for something, it is true^ in the formation of his 
character; bilThe could nbtThaye become '\9h2Lt'ite'was going to be if he.had not, 
been specially endowed by nature. Some time before he left the University to go 
first to his estote and then on his journey through Russia he had already adopted, 
spedal rules for the government of his physical, moral, and intellectual life; and 
on his return these rules had been transformed into a complete system, to whidi 
he always held unchangeably. He had said to himself ^^I w ill not drink a sin gle 
drop of vrine. I will not touch a woman.^ Wby this resolution ?^^ extreme a 
course was not at all necessary. <'It must be,** said he; ''we demandl;ha,t' men 
may have a complete enjoyment of tlieir lives, and we must sliowJtr|[jt>ur example 
that we domand it, not to satisfy our personal passions, but for mankrndin g^eral^ 
that what we say we say froi^ principV^d not from passion».fron^nyict|gii^aDd 
not from persanaldearp." 
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For the same xeaaon be forced himself to lead a very anatere life. To beoonwC 
and to remain Nikitooclika Lomoff he had been obliged to eat meati much meai^ 
and ho ate it in large quantifies. But be looked long at a kopeck spent for any 
other food than meat; consequently he ordered his landlady to get the best of meal^ 
the best ^eces for him, irhile all the other food that he ate at home was of ^tm 
cheapest He gave op white bread, and ate only black bread at his table. For 
whole weeks he did not taste sugar, for months together he did not touch fruit cor 
▼eal or poultry, nor did he buy anything of the kind: *I haye no right to spend 
money on a whim whi<^ I need not gratify." Yet he had been brought up on a - 
luxurious diet and had a keen taste, as could be seen from his remarks about food 
when dining out: he ate with relish many dishes whidi he denied himself at his 
own table, while there were others which he ate nowhere, and this for a well-founded 
reason: ^Whateyer the people eat, though only at interrals, I may eat also^ when 
occasion offers. I must not eat that which Is entirely out of the reach, ol ibd.C0ni* 
jimi people* ^^^£j*T^_t*f_ngffiiS'yiry !n-t>rdeB ^j^ti^ t ■^ j^ y f a^j^ ili^gli Ymk. \r\ ^ yigry ri%l^ 
l^egree, how mudi harder is the Hfe^qfJthp^^cQiamon people, than^my-^wra.** 80^ 
when fruits weid8erved,'lira!ws^ ate apples, b at St Petersburg 

he ate oranges, but refosed them in the provinces. Because at St Petersburg the 
common people eat them, which is not the case in the proTinces. He ate sweets 
because a good cake is no worse than pie, and pie made of puff-paste is known to 
the common people ; but he did not eat sardines. He was always poorly dad, though I 
fond of el^ance^ and in all other things lived a Spartan's life; for instance^ bej 
allowed himself no mattress and slept on felt without so mudi as doubling it upw L« 

But he had one thing.to trouble his consdence| he did n ot le ave off smokinf. 
^"^ W^ootmy dgarlegnoyij^ JLaiat ia ft fact, it ia noliDyiaolt;JmtpfiitoBe 
{.it isdneToMiSAveaimess ol my will,!! He could not smoke bad dgars, having been 
brought up amid aristocratic surroundings, and he spent money for dgars at the ^ 
rate of three hundred and seventy-five roubles a thousand. *< Abominable weak- 
ness," as he expressed it But itj sBs only this weakness that made it p06Bibla.lac 
him to xepd his assailants An advenary, cornered, would say to him : ^^Perfectioa 
is impossible; even you smoke." Then Rakhm^toff redoubled his attadcs^ but 
aimed most of his reproaches at himself, his opponent receiving less yet without 
being quite forgotten. He succeeded in doing a great deal, since in tiie employ- 
ment of his time he imposed equally strict rules upon himseli He did not lose a 
quarter of an hour, and had no need of rest 

''My occupations are varied; diange of occupation is a rest** 

ThMWb •£ fiMaii whldi had its centre in Eirsanoff and Lopoukhoff he visited 
only \mk «ifeaB eawigh to enable him to keep on an intimate footing with its * 
members^ 

80 mudi vras necessary; daily experience proves the usefulness of intimate xdi^ 
tions with some drde or other of men; one must always have under his hand open 
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mmnm for all aorta of infonnation* Arii» imm ikm VBoMBga mi Wi liiDli^ li« 
aMHtE^MM mifmmmmmfp^vik bm^bmm, and nowhare did ha stay five mfantoa 
bngar ihan his bnamess required; likowiee^ at home, ha neither reoeiTed any one 
nor allowed any one to stay except on these conditknia.. He said plainly to his 
fisitor: ^'Oor conversation is flnlshed. Now let me ocoopy myself with something 
ebe^ lor my time is preeioas.* 

During the lilt innths «l Ms nnir hisiii liii spent ahnost all his time in reading; 
but that lasted only a little more than half a year; when he saw that he had ac- 
quired a systematic method of thinking in the line of the principles whidi he had 
foond to be troe^ he instantiy said to himself: **Hence£orth reading is a secondary 
thing; so &r as that is concerned I am ready fb^Hj^" and he began the habit of 
devoting to books onty snch time as he had left alter attending to his other bnsl- 
nessy— that is^ very little time. In spte of that the range of his knowledge ex- 
tended with an astonishing rapidity; at the age of twenty-iwo he was already a 
learned man* Li this matter, too^ he imposed rules upon himself* 

«Sp lpn9if9..e9$xlQfi9| itoQiing MlMMumspmyi Kow, what is neoessaiy t . 

Upon each sidy]eet there are only a very few first-class works; in all the others 

there are nothing but repetitions^ rarefactions^ modifications of that whidi is more 

folly and more clearly expressed in these few. There is no need of reading any 

but these; all other reading is but a nsdess eapenditure of time. Take^ for exam> 

f sH Bossian MZet UUra. I say to myself: ^First I will read all of GogoFs 

works.' In the thousands of other noveUi I have onty to read five lines on five dif- 

I ferent pages to see that I shall find nothing in them bnt Oogd spdled. Then 

I wfaatisthenseofreadhigthemf" 

It was the same in economic sdenee; there the line of dewarkatibn was even 
more sharply drawn. 

<* If I have read Adam Smith, Malthns, Bicardo^ and Mill, I know the alpha and 
om^ga of this school: I do not need to read a single one of the hundreds of econo> 
mists, however great their celebrity: from five lines taken from five pages I see 
that I shall not find in them a single new thought that belongs to them. AU that 
they say is borrowed and distorted. I read only t ^i^t vff}}i^h \f i^r\^r^p.\ »^A x i^^^^i 
it only so &r as is necessary in order to know this originality.'* 

Consequentiy there vras no way of inducing him to read Macaulay ; after spend- 
ing a quarter of an hour in reading several pages, he said to himself: ''I know the 
quality of these rags.*' He read, and with pleasure^ Thackeray's ^Yasdkj Ffeir," 
and began to read ^Fendennis^" but closed the book at the twentieth page. 

^It is all in 'Vanity Fair;' he has nothing more to say; hence to read him for* 

Cther is useless. Each of the books that I have read is of such a character as to 
relieve me of the necessity of reading hundreds of others,* said he. 

Gymna8tic8|.labQr Jor the development of his strength, and wading were Rakh- 
m<taga,pw8onal ncftupations, but after his return to St FMersburg they todk but 
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a quarter of his fame ; the rest of the time ha oooapied in Che affidis of aoma one 
else or in mattere not relating especially to his own penoUt a hyays hold ing to the^ 
"^-l^^!^^JLg 9y^™^ ^ reading.— not to s pend t &an nn flrrnnfiiiiry matttra 

For ipfitMice,' outside ot loB^ irc ie, he made the acqnai ntance of no men saTO 

rf.KarTiftiT'i^nTnflnftTiT^'ATOr nfliAra- A wimi whn wm next «n ftnthnwily for 

several others could by no means enter into oonTersation with him. Ha aaidt 
^Excuse me, I have no time^" and went his way. Uhewise^ if he wiahad to make 
the aoqnaintanoe of any one^ there was no way of getting rid of him. Ha came 
directly to yon and said what he .had to aay irith tbia introdoctions *I wish to 
make your acquaintance; it is necessary. If you haTe no time now, fix aoma other 
thne." To your minor affairs he lent no attention even tbou^ yon were hia most 
intimate friend and had begged him to take an interest in yoor concena: *I ha?o 
no time," he would say, turning away. But he concerned himself about impcsrt* 
ant matters when in his opinion it was necessaiyy eren though no one asked liim 
to do so: **It is my dutyi" he would say. In all that he said and did ha gave no 
heed to ceremony. 

Thisy for instance^ is the way in whid^TJ^iada his acquaintance. I waa abea^ 
past n^ youth and living very comfortably; so from time to lime fivo or dx young 
people of my locality were wont to meet at my house. This made' me a predooa 
man for him; these young people were weU-disposed toward me^ and they found in 
me a similar disposition toward them. 

It was on such an occasion that he heard my name spofceo. "When I aaw him 
for the first time at Eirsanoff'Sy I had never he^ of him: it waa shorty after hia 
return from hia travels. He came in after I did; I was the only member of the 
company whom he did not know. Scarcely had he entered when he took Kirs^ 
noff aside and, pointing to me with his eyes^ said a few words to him. S3rBanoll^ 
too^ said a few words in reply, and left him. A moment later Eakhm^toff asA 
down directly opposite me at a distance no greater than the iddth of a littto tabla 
near the divan, perhaps an archine and a half; he began to look me in the face 
with an his might. I was irritated: he looked at me without the slightest oera> 
mony, as if I were a portrait, and I frowned. That did not disturb him the least 
in the world. After having looked at me two or three minuteis he said to me: 
^ M. N^ I wish to make your acquaintance. I know yon, but yon do not know me. 
Go to Eirsanoff and those present in whom you have the most confidence^ and aak 
them about me." This said, he rose and went into another locoa. 

•■Whoisthisorighialf* 

^It is Bakhm^toiL He wishes you to infbnn youxself coDoeniing Un^— 
whether he deserves confidence unconditionally and whether he deserves consider 
Maiion. He is worth more than all of us put together," said Kfrsanoff, and the 
I others bore him out. 
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Fbe minutes later he came bade into the room where we all were. He did not 
try to talk with me, and talked but very little with the others; the eonyersation 
was not a learned one nor one of much importance. ^ Ah, ten o'clock already I ** 
said he a little while later; ''at ten o'clock I have business elsewhere. M. N. [he 
addressed himself to me], I must say a few words to you* When I took Eirsanoff 
aside to ask him who you were, I pointed you out with my eyes; even if I had not 
done 80^ you would have noticed that I was inquiring about you* Why should 
we not nuJto the gestures that are natoral in asking a question of this sort? When 
will you be at home to receive me?" 

At that time I did not like to make new aoqualntancesb and, besides^ this In^r- 
tnnity did not please me at alL 

**1 obJj sleep in the house; I am not at home through the day.** 

''But yon do sleep at home? What time do you enter to go to bedf "^ 

•Vcrylate." 

MForinetaiieet" 

^Toward two or three o'doek." 

''Very wel]» fix tlie houz." 

"H you absolute^ wish it, day after tomorrow, at half past three hi the 
morning* 

"Surely I ou^t to look upon your words as rude and insulting; however, it is 
possible that you have good reasons. In any case, I win be at your house day 
after tom o rrow at half past three in the moming." 

"If yon are so bent upon it, come a little later instead; I shall be at home all 
the morning until noon." 

fGoodt IwiUcallatteno'doek. Wm you be ahmef "^ 

"Yea." 

"Goodr 

He cune, and with the same directness went straight to the matter concerning 
which he had felt the necessity of making my acquaintance. We talked about 
half an hour. The subject of our conversation is of little consequence; it is 
enough to remember that he said, "It is necessary,'' and I answered, "No;" that 
he added, "You ought to," and I replied, "Not at alL" At the end of the half- 
hour he said: "It is dear that it would be useless to continue. Are you convinced 
that I am a man worthy of absolute confidenoef " 

"Yes; an have told me so^ and now I see it for mjmUJ* 

"And in spite of aU you persist in your cpinkmf "* 

"Ipernst." 

"Do you know what fbnowB from that? That you axe eitiier a Har or a man oil 
littievafaier 

What do you say to that? What should one do to another wlio uses such lan^ 
guage toward him? Provoke him to a duel? But he spoke so calmly, without any 
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brace of personality, like % historian who Judges things goldljy not with an intent ^^ 
to offend any one, but to serre the troth, that it would hareoeen ridiciiloDS to take 
offence, and I oonld only ]aii|^ 

«*But these amount to the same thing," said L 

^In the present case they do not amount to the same thing." 

**Then perliaps I am both at onoe." 

Min the present case to be both at once is inpossibla. But one or the other,— 
I certainly. Either you do not think and act as you speak, and in that case you are 
# a liar; or you do think and act as you speak, and in that case yon are a manoC 
^ little Tslue. One of the two, — certainly. The firsts I suppose." 

''Think as you please^"* said I, continuing to lan^ 

"Good day. In any case remember that I keep my confidence in you, and am 
ready to resume our conTersation whenever you sea fit." 

Uowerer queer this was, Kakhm^toff was perfectly right, both in baring begun 
as he did, since he had inquired about me before approaching the matter, and in 
having ended the conversation in this way. In fact, I did not say what I tlions^ 
and he had the right to call me a liar; and ''in the present case^" as he expressed 
it, I could not take offence at or even exception to his words, the case being such 
that he could really keep his confidence in and even his esteem for me. Yes^ how- 
ever odd his manner, every man he dealt with was convinced tliat Hakhm<talf 
(acted in precisely the most r easonable an d^ most simp le way, and his terribilo 
insults, his terrible reproaches were so given that no sensible man could be 
offended at them; and, with all his phenomenal rudeness, he was at bottom very 
gentie. Consequently his prefaces were in this tone. Ha began every difficult 
explanation in this way : 

"You knogjfe at I am going to speak wi^out any perswi al feeling . If inon fin d 
the words I am about~ta say 4aynn ■diwyeeablQ^'Xiyilllask yqtrto forgivn&em. 
I shnply think that one should not take offence atjvbat is fiaid^iymaciputinnsljpand - 
t with no intention of offending.- For the rest, whenever it may seem to you useless 
to listen to my words, I will stop; it is my role to pro^K)se my opinion wherever I 
ought to^ and never to impose ii»" 

And, in fact, he did not impose it: he coold not be prevented from giving his 
opinion when he deemed it usefol; but he did it in two or three words, and added: 
"Now you know what tlie end of our conversation would be; do yon think it 
would be useful to discuss farther?" If you said "Xo^" he bowed and went his 
way. 

That is how he talked and acted. He always had a great deal of business not 
relating to himself personally /personal matters h^ had.nooa^ that everybody knew ; 
but what the matters were to which he gave his attention the members of his drels 
did not know. They simply saw that he had a multitude of concerns. He was ' 
rarely at home, and was always on the go^ either on foot or in a cab^ but general^ 
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on loot At the saine time he reoehed many people, and for thbpai^^ 
il a rule to be always at home from two o'clock till three. During this time he 
talked badness and dined. Bat very often, for several days together, he did not 
go home, and then one of his friends, devoted to him body and sool and sHeut as a 
tomb^reoehredhisTisxton lor him. Aboat two years after his entrance into Kizsap 
DofTs stady, where we now see him reading Newton's commentaries on the Apocap 
IJypee^ he left St FeterBbazg^ after telling Kiisanoff and two or three of his most 
intimate friends that he had nothing more to do in the city, that he had done all 
that he coald, that nothing more coald be done for two or three years, and that 
conseqnently he was free for that length of time and wished to use it for the benefit 
of his fdtare actinty. We have learned since that he went to his old estate^ sold 
the land remaining to him, received about thirty-five thoosand roubles, went to 
Biazan and Moscow, and distributed about fire thousand roubles among his seven 
bursars that they might finish thdr studies. And here ended his authentic history. 
What became of him after his d^artuia from Moscow is not known. Several 
months went by, and no news cama from him. Those who knew most about him 
no longer kept dlence regarding several matters which, at his request, they had 
concealed during his stay among us. Then it was that the members of our circle 
learned that he had bursars, and the various other details about him which I have 
Just given. We heard also a multitude of stories which, instead of making him 
better known to.ua^ only rendered his character more problematical,— -stories as* * 
tonidiing from their singularity, stories some of which flatly contradicted the opinb 
we hadformed of him, as a man wholfy without feeling, having, if I may so express 
myself^ no heart beating with personal emotions. To relate all these stories would 
be out of place. I will (^ but two here, — one of each clase^ — one queer and the 
other upsetting the theory of his pretended hardness of heart I choose them from 
those told me by EirBanoff. 

A year before he disappeared lor the second and probably the last time from St 
Fe t ers b urg Bakhm^toff said to Eirsanoff: ^Give me a large quantity of salve good 
for healing vTOunds inflid^fd by sharp tools." Eirsanoff filled an enormous jar for 
him, thinking that Bakhm^toff intended to take it to a carpenters' shop or that of 
some other workmen liable to cuts. The next morning Bakhmdtoff's landlady ran 
to Eirsanoff In great fright: 

'^Father^ doctor, I do not know what has got into my tenant: he is late, he has 
not left his room, the door is locked; I looked through the crack of the door and 
saw him covered with blood; when I began to cry out, he said to me through the 
door: 'It is nothings Agraf&ia Antonovna-'tuHow can it be nothingi Save him, 
father doctorl 01^ how I fear lest he may die! He is so utterly without pity for 
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dsaaoffnaSa an haste; RaUmi^toff opened Us door, i 
o&lufllipe* KinanoffaairaBi^taiiriiidi Agraf^ut Antooofiiami^ironi^ 
been startled; othexs wofold hsve been. The baek and i&des of Bakfam^toffSi ddii 
(he was in his shirt) ireie eoivered irith blood; there was blood mder the bed; tiii 
felt on which he slept was covered irith blood; In the Ut weie hundreds of HtUe 
nal]% sticking lip about aamdi; lUVhwHftnff had hrfn all m^ on this bed of Ms 
infention* 

<*Phqr, what does this mean, Kahhmftofft'* cried Ersanofl;thoroag|JiyfcightfWwi 

^Atn?*D, It was necessary to males iL Improbable^ certainty, bat at all < 
it WSts necessary to make it. I know now what I can do." 

Besides idiat Eirsaooff saw, the landla^endenttycoold have told i 
things aboot KakhmtftolB^bnt in herinnocflnce and simplicity the old woman doted 
on him, and it is needless to say that nothing conld be learned from hei; On this 
occasion she ran to Kirsanoff only becanse Rakhmdtoff himsdf allowed her to do so 
lor her own peace of mind, so bitterly did she we^ thinking that he intended to 
commit SQjoifleu 

Two months after this affair, at the end of the month of May, Rakhmfdtoff disi^ 
peered for a week or more^ bat no one remarked upon it^ as it veiy often happened 
that he disappeared for several days. Later ESrsanoff tdd ns the loiDowing stoij 
of the way in which Bakhm^toff spent his time while sbsent. II was the «Qitie 
eirfsode d his life. His love grew ont of an event worthy of Kikitoodika l4vnofL 
Rakhm^toff was going from l^emisr Paigdlovo^ to the dty, in a thoas^itfid mood 
and with eyes lowered, as nsoal; when passing by the Institot Forestier, he was 
stsrtied from his dreams by the harrowing cry of a woman. Baising his eysi^ he 
saw that a horse, attached to a Jaonting-car in which a lady sat^ had taken the Ute 
in his teeth and was nmning as fast as he coold; the lady had dropped the refais^ 
which were dragging along the gromid; the horse was not more than two steps from 
Rakhm^toft; he threw himself into the middle of the road, but the horse passed- 
rapidly by him before he conld seize the bridle; he coold <mly grasp the rear ails 
of the Jaunting-car, which he stopped, thoogh he fell himself. Tliepassers4)yranto 
the spot, helped the lady oat of the jaantingH»r, and picked ap Bakhmftofl. Wm 
chest was slightly braised, bat his most serious injory was the loss of a gooddsed 
piece of flesh which the wheel had torn from his leg. When the lady had recovered 
herself; die ordered him to be taken to her coantry-hoase, about half a verst distant. 
He consented, for he felt very weak^ but he insisted that EirsanofC be sent for, as 
he would have no other doctor. Kirsanoff decided that the bruises on his diest 
were not of serious consequenoe, but he found Bakhm^toff himsdf very weak from 
the loss of blood which he had suffered. He remained in bed ten days. NatoraUy, 
the lady whom he had saved cared for him heredf. In view of his weaknen he 
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oonld only talk witH her, — the time would hsve been loet at anjrate, — so he spoke 
and lor onoe without leserve. The lady was a young widow nineteen yean old, 
moderately rich, independent, intelligent^ and fine-looking. Bakhm^toflTs ardent 
words (not of love, be it understood) charmed hes. 

^I see him in my dreams surrounded with a halo^" said she to Elrsanoff. He ^ 
also conceiTed a i^agsion for her. From his exterior she thought him poor; conso- 
quently she was the first to propose marriage when on the eleventh day he rose and. 
said that he could go home. 

*' With you I have been more outspoken than with others; you can sea that men 
like me have not the right to bind their desUny to that of any one whomsoever." 

^ Yes, you are rights" said shoi ^you cannot many. But until yon have to le^ve 
me^ love me." 

**KOf I cannot aooept that offer dther; I am no longer fte e. and must not love." ^ 

What has become of this lady since? This adventure must have changed her ^ 
life, and undoubtedly she became herself a person like Rakhmtf tofC I should like 
to know it. But Eirsanoff did not wish to tell me her name^ and he knew no more 
than I what she had become. Bakhm^toff had asked him not to inquire about her. 
^Jl I supposed that you knew anything about her," said he, **! could not help ask 
ing you for the facts, and that must not be." When the story was known, every- 
bo^ remembered that at that time and for some two months afterwards Bakhm^toif 
was more sober than usuaL Wiih no matter what fury any one might throw in 
his face his abominable woaknfiSibJBiglur^ he did not pour out wrath upon himself, 
and no broad and gentle smile illuminated his countenance when any one flattered 
him with the name of Nikitouchka Lomoff. I have other memories. Three or four 
times that summer he happened to make answer to my ridicule (for I laughed at 
him when we were together, and that is why he took me into his affBction): 

'■Yesy^tyme; you are right, pity me. I, too^ like the others, am not an abstract 
idea, but a man who wishes to live. However, it will pass away." 

And in fact it did pass away. Once only, several months later, I so ezdted him 
by my raillery that he happened to say the same words over again. 

The reader with the penetrating eye sees, perhaps, that I know more about 
Bakhm^toff than I say. It may be so. I dare not contradict him, fn his eye is 
penetrating. Iflonlyknewl I know many things that you, reader with the pene- 
trating eye, can never learn. But what I really do not know is this, — where 
Bakhm^tofiE is now, what has become of him, and whether I shall ever see him 
again. About these matters I know no more than his other friends. Three or four 
months after his disappearance from Moscow we supposed, though we had heard 
nothing from him, that he was travelling in Europe: This conjecture seems to 
have been correct At least it is confirmed by this evidence. A year after 
Bakhm^toff's disappearance one of Earsanoff's acquaintances met in a railway car- 
riage between Vienna and Munich a young Bussian, who said that he had trav- 
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elled tbrougb all iha Slavonio .cQiuitxies» jDe^Ung alLcIaaaea qI mdetx and jitajiiig 
in each country only as long as it toas neceMorg^OTder to fprm & trnft ly^nftflptiaa 
of its idea^ifcs ciiBtoinisrits manner of Gfe^jfa .Igcal inaiiitai tioni, ita^maUrial ooadi- 
tioDgjtnd the various' bran^[esj2tita.pqpalaiM>n; that with thia liew he liTed in 
cities and villages, going on foot from one village to another; that he had stadied 
in the same way the Roumanians and the Hi]x^;anans; that he had travelled, noir 
on foot and now by rail, throngh Northern Germany; that then he had visited in 
detail Southern Germany and the German provinces of Austria; that now he was 
going to Bavaria, and thence to Switzerland by way of Wiirtemberg and Baden; - 
that afterwards he would go through France and England in the same way, which' 
he counted on doing in a year ; if there were enough of the year left, he would see 
also Spain and Italy; if not, he would not go there. Why? Be cause in a year it 
Iwas absolutely necessary that he should be in the United S tate s, a counfay wM cH 
(he ^jc t-ttud^rMwe-tiMorgn gjtiiCTir^ he would remain a longiime, pSSaps 
more than a year, and perhaps for ever should he find occupation there; but it was 
mora likely that in tliree years he would return to Russia, as it seemed to him that 
atthattimeit would be necegary to be there. All this is much like Rakhm<tol^ 
including the ^it is necessarys "impressed upon the memory of the narrator. The 
age, the vcnce, the features of the traveller were also confirmatory indices; but the 
narrator had not paid much attention to his feUow-traveller, who^ moreover, had 
left him two honn later, descending from the train at a little village. Conse- 
quently the narrator gave only a vague description of his external appearance, so 
that the authenticity is not complete. It is also said that a young Russian, an 
exrmgneur^ once presented hiEnself to one of the greatest European thinkers of oar 
^eentoiy, the father of the new German philosophy, and said to him: ^Ihavethirlj 
thousand thalers; I need but five thousand; the xemaiuder I beg you to aooeptf 
The philosopher was living in great poverty* 

-What for?* 

«For the publication of your works." 

The philosopher did not accept; but the Rusdaa neverthelesB deposited iSbe 
money in his name at a banker's, and wrote him a note which read as follows: 
''Do with this money as you will; throw it in the water if you like; but you caii> 
not send it back to me, for you will not find me.** The money is sdd to be still at 
the banker's. If this report be troe, it was Rakhm^toff and none other that called 
on the philosopher. Such, then, is the gentleman whom we now see seated in 
Kiisanoff's study. He bfiralj an uncommon man^ an individual j?{ AJSQUQire 
•ort^And I have not spoWn to yoiTof him artlij^^ with the pe ne- 

*»tmg ey^to-tea^ryr^trthS^peTme^ p|;lBehftTiot-CTOk»0^7n ip jsujixmnxd 
people of Tub sort." Tou^annoi ^' a dnglfl jnaujpt hwJyp^A J^^SP^ ^ J^ 

Cade to see 8uch'phenomena;.Jb you these man are inaasibtei nqnebut lu©j " 
, Jd fearless eyw can sce^them. But it was SOcA^iJiouj^rdd^^^y:tJf(f-' 
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^ coi^r^y beanajy^Uial audi men e^t;^ for feminine readen and dmple^ninded. 
nu&scnlinfrieaden,l£ey^^pw^^ ol this'Sescnptionl ' ' " 

Ye8» peoplB like Bakhm^toff tie ¥617 droI]» very amoSn^ I tell them that thej 
are Teiy droQ; I tell them so becaose I pity them; I say to the noUe hearts who 
are charmed by them: ''Do not imitate them. The way in which th^ lead yon is 
poor in p ereoTial j o y .** Bnt, instead of listening to me» they say: ~Tlie way is 
not poor at all; on the contrary, it is Teiy rich; though it should he poor in some 
particnlar spoti it can never long con&na so^ and we shall have strength enoo^ 
% to scale the difficult pcnnts in order to enter into the imnifflifle praiiies fertile in all 
sorts of Joys." Yon see, then, reader with the penetrating eye, that it is not for 
yon, but for another portion of the poblio^ that I have said that men liksBa^D^- 
tofL geto lL I will tell yoo, howerajJ^i^ihQy axe no^Tnc^i^ijp' VenTise, per- 
kqil.^tt wcidd.ii6t~nnderstcia;i no^ they pre no^ lyi ched] They ?rft fa^ in' 
mnpWjbrt thirmgh t^*^ thfi lifnnf all niinMni^ A-q>an^a* igifiio^ Kf>pm^ft.^vM»ii^ » 
, haverbeenJBtifled— They axo.i957 in jinmbej^Jnit theyj^t othei8^ia_a.pant!on to ^ 
/ breathe^ who wifjiont theni. wpnld have be^ so^ocated. ^ Great istiia^ip'"'3 of good 
andjionest men»Jbut.Bakfam€tof^3.8ae r^^ j^y aie likejihe themem.the tea,ithe 
bonqnet in finovTine,— strengthand azoma.- They are the best among the .best, \ • 
they axe the movers of the movers^ they, are the.9^jL-9(ihejBaIt0Ube.e«r£|k 
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« JUi, thenr thinks the reader with the penetrating eye, «so BaUm^tofF is to 
be the prindpsl personage and master of all, Y€ra F^vlovna is to fall in love with 
him, and we are to see the stoiy of Lqponkhoff begun over again with Eirsanoff as 
theherou" 

Nothing of the sort, reader with the penetrating eye. Bakhmdtoff will pass the 
evening in converBation with Y^ra Pavlovna, and I will not keep from yon a an- 
gle word of what they say. You Shan soon see that^ if I had not chosen to commu- 
nicate thL conveisation to yon, I could veiy easily liave kept from doing so^ and 
the course of events in my story would not have been changed in the least. I 
also ten you in advance that, when Bakhm€tofl^ after taUdng with Y^ra P^Tlovna, ^ 
shan go away, he win go away for ever from my stoiy, that he win be neither a 
principsl nor a secondaiy character, and that he wiU not figure further in my ro- > 
\ mance. \Vhy have^ infroduced biin into tiid romanocand described him JnrSuch 
, jdetan? There ia an enigma tar yoo, reader with the penetrating eye. Can you 

>^' ^ jguessitt It win be solved for yon in the following pages. But guess now what 

^ J^. /win be said farther on. It should not be difficult, if you had the slightest idea of 
^^ I art, about which you are so fond d diattering; but it is Greek to you. Stop^ I 

win whisper in your ear half of the solution of the enigma. I h§7jd)own Rakb* 
I m^toff ia Older to satisfy the Hiost essential condition oLartL.an4.siniplj for that 
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yfe XU now, find ovX if yon can vhat this artistic co ndi tion is. L ook» gn ess! Tht 
feuunine -i^^^^r ^'^'\ ^^^ g^tnpin m\r%AnA rnftamiiiTiA.>AaA>»^ whoda Bot chattfT lihoai ' 

aii^ kn ow, bat to yon ft ia an,ft" 'CTn<i. TAlgA_jnnr fimft , .T ilraig a Imijir, Iwfift^ 

stroke between the lines; jLBeeJbQ5Lcarpfnl T am with-yoa). ■ Panea ^rorthia^tipg!k% 
and lefiect npxijtj itiU|J^'haiKS| JpnjdAj)9U0M>> 



Madame Ilertzaloff came* After having xegretted and consoled, aha said tfaaft 
she wonld take diaxge of Um shop with pleasoie^ bnt that she feazed aha mi^ 
not aoooeeJ!^ and again sno began to zegret and console while helping to sort ooft 
Che efEecta. After hayinxr «^ked the neighbors' servants to go to the bakMhof^ 
Rakhm€to£E prepared tba Momavar, bronght it in, and they began to taka tea; 
RakhmdtofF spent half an hnnr with the ladies, drank five cnpa of tea, half empliBd 
at the same time an enonpona pot of cream, and ate a fri^tfol qnanti^ cf nOa, 
and two plain loaves wAich served as a f oondatioo. 

**I am entitled to thia eadra indnlgence, for I am sacrificing an enthce half cf my 
day.'' 

Whiltt enjoying Ida meal and listening to the ladiea as they exhausted tiien^ 

selves in glie^ he <a:y re<Lci>ii fTntya tin^ft a hia npfnigfyi; «ItJ8^nselgM|||' — not that 

the ladies should exhirast themselves in grie^ bnt that a ny one s ho idd kill hims^ 
forany^ason whatever jBXceptJia ^et jddi?f .an intoleg jbjy jainfal^and ji^qonJid* 
di8easa.oiLto.a>vxiui»i>ainfid-apd 'ine¥itabl» deaths — such, for instance^ as tortaia 
on the wheel; eoch time he expressed this of^nion concisely, aa was his habifc. Ha 
lonred out the sixth cap of tea, at the same time emptying the pot of cream eooF 
pletely, and took all the rolls that were left, and, the ladies having long ago fin- 
ished their maal, he made a bow and went o£E with these things to finish his phydeal 
delectation ia the study, where he passed some thne as a sybarite^ extended on tiia 
divan, which was used by everybody, but which to him was Gapuan Inxnry. 

«I am entitled to this feast, for I am sacrificing twelve or fourteen hours of mj 
time," said he. After having finished his phyrical delectaiion, he began onoa 
more his mental delectation, — the reading of the commentaries on the Apoca^rpseu 
About ten o'clock the police official came to communicate the particulars of the 
affair to tAA wife of the suicide; Bakhm^toff told him that the wife knew aD about 
it already* and that there was nothing to be said to her: the official was very glad 
to be reliflved from participation in a harrowing scene. Then came Madia and 
Racnel and began to sort out the clothing and goods; Rachel advised the aala of 
everything except the nice cloak, for, if that were sold, it would be necessary in 
three months to have a new one made. To this Y^ra Fiavlovna consented, and tiia 
price was fixed at four hundred and fifty roubles, — all that the things were wofti^ 
aoconling to Madame Mertzaloff. 80 at ten o'clock the commerdal transadion 
was concluded. Bachel paid two hundred roubles; she had no more about hei^ 
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but would send Uie baknoe in two or tluree days by Madame Mertodoff ; aha took 
the things and went away, l^fadame Mertzaloff remained an boor longer, bat it 
was time to noise her child, and she went away, saying that she would oome the 
next day to accompany Ydra FaTlovna to the station. 

When Madame Mertzaloff had gone, Baikhm^toff closed Hewton'is oommenta> 
ries on the Apocalypse, put them carefully back in their places and sent'Macha to 
ask Vdra P^ylovna if he could go into her nxun. He obtained permission. He 
entered, as usual, slowly and eooDty. 

^VdnP^vloTna, I am now able to console you to a certain extent. Bispennis* 
sible to do i(b now; it was not necessary to do so sooner. First warning you that 
the general result of my visit will be of a consoling nature, — yon know, I never 
say vain words, and you must calm yourself in advance^ — I am going to es^lun 
the affair to you at length. I told you that I had seen Alexander Matv^tch and 
that I knew alL That was strictly true. But I did not tell you that I knew all 
from him, and I could not have told you so^ since in reality I knew all, not from 
him, but from Dmitiy Sergufitch, who came to see me abont two o'clock; I was 
notified in advance of his comings and consequently was at homef so he came to 
see me about two o'clock, after writing the note which has caused you so nmch 
grieL Andheitwaswhoaskedme" • • • • 

''Yoa knew what he intended to do and did not stop himT" 

** I asked yon to be calm, as the result of my visit was to be consoling. No^ I did 
not stop him, for his mind was thoroughly made np^ as yon shall see lor yoursell 
Ab I began to say, he it was who asked me to spend this evening with you, and, 
knowing that yon would be in sonow, he entrusted me wUh a commission for you. 
He chose me as his agent because he knew me to be a man who carxies out with 
perfect exactneaa the instructions that are ^ven him, and cannot be turned aside 
by any sentiment or any prayer. He foresaw that you would beg me to violate his 
win, and he hoped that I would cany it out without being moved by your prayers. 
So I shall, and I beg you to ask no concession of me. This conmussion is as follows. 
Jb. going away to 'q[uit the scene' " ^^ 

~My God, what has he donel TVhy did you not restrain himT" 

^Examine this expression, 'quit the scenes' and do not blame me prematurely. 
He used this expression in the note that you recdved, did he not? Well, we will 
adopt the same expression, for it is very happily chosen and represses the idea 
exactfy." 

y^ra Bavlovna became more and more perplexed; she said to herself: ^What 
does it meant What must I think?" 

Bakhm^tol^ with all the apparent absurdity of his orenmstantial method of ex- 
planation, managed the affair in a masterly way. He was a great psychologist, and 
knew how to proceed gradually. 

''So^ in going away, with a view to quitting the soene^ to nse his accurate expres- 
sion, he left with me a note for you** 
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Y4£n Fiaylofna rose atai^t|j. 

''Whereisit? Giveittomal And yon oooIdsUy here aU day wiOioiildfllbw- 
mg it to me?" 

'^lootild because it was neoessazy. Yoa will soon nndentand my xeasooa. Hmj 
axe welMoanded. But first I most explain to you the escpzesskm that I employed 
JuBt now: *the lesnlt will be consoling/ By the consoling nature of the lesolt I 
did not mean the receipt of this note^ and that lor two reaaonsy the first of whidi ia 
this: in the foct of the receipt of this note there wonld not have been sufficient ie> 
Ed^ yon see^ to deserve the name of consdLation; to give eonsolatkm something 
more is necessary. 80 the consolation mnst be fonnd in the contents of the note." 

Y^ra F^vlovna rose again. 

'■Calm yourself; I do not say that yon are mfataten. Having prepos oosse d yon 
ecmoeming the contents of the note, let me tell yon the seoond reason why I eoold 
not mean by the 'consoling natnre of the result' the fact of the receipt of the nots^ 
but its contents rather. These contents, on the character of which we have settle^ 
are so important that I cannot give them to yon, bnt can only show them to yooT 

''WhatI You win not ^ve them to msT" 

'■Na That ia precisely why he chose me^ for anybody else in mj place woold 
have given then- to yoo. The note cannot remain in your liands because^ condds^ 
ing the extreme importance of its contents^ on the character of whidi we have set- 
tied, it mnst not renudn in the hands of any one. Now, if I should f^ it to yoi^ 
yon would wish to keep it. So^ not to be dbfiged to take it away from yon again 
by foice^ I shall not give it to you, bnt ahaU only show it to yon. But I shall nol 
show it to yon until you have sat down, placed your hands i^on your knees^ and 
given me your word not to raise them.'' 

If any stranger had been there, however susceptible his hearty he could vtA hnm 
helped laughing at the solenmity of this procedure and espedaDy at the qoasl- 
religious ceremonies of this climax. It ia comical, I eonf ess» but it would be YCij 
good for our nerves ii^ in communicating news calculated to produce a strong !» 
presaon, we knew how to observe toward each other even a tenth part of KaHimi^ 
tafPsprooessesL 

But Y£ra ^ylovna, not bdng a stranger, oould feel only the oppi es sif dde el 
this delay; she even assumed an expression no le"! laughable when, being eeatad 
and haying predpitately and submissively pbocd her hands upon her knees^ she 
cried, in the pleasantest voices — that is, a voice of punful impatience: ^Iswearitl* 

Bs^JmidtofE placed on the table a sheet of letter^per, on whidi were written tea 
or twelve lines. 

Scarcely had Ytfra Favlovna oast a ^ance at it when, forgetting her oath, she nee 
impetuously to scire the note, which was already far off in Bakhmdtoffs Ufled hand. 

■*! foresaw that, and for that reason, as you wonld have noticed had you been in 
a condition to notice anything^ my hand did not leave the note. Therefore I will 
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tOBLfxaoB to hold this sheet by the conieir as long as it remains on the table. This 
win make all jonr attempts nsetess.** 

Y^raBsTloTna sat down again and replaced her hands. Bakhm^toff agun placed 
the note nnder her eyes. She read it over twenty tunes with emotion* BakhmdtofE 
stood wUh moch patience bedde her chair, holding the corner o£ the sheet with his 
hand. A qnarter of an hoar passed thos. Finally Ydra PaTloma raised her hand 
slowly, evidently without bad intentions, and hid her eyes. 

''Hiow good heist how good he is I" said she. 

^ I am not qnite of yoor opinion, and yon shall know why. This will be no part 
of his oommisdon, bnt only the expression of my opinion, which I gave to him too 
at our last interview* My commiwion confflsted only in thia^ — to show yoa this 
note and then bnmiL Have yoa looked at it enonghT" 

*< Again, againl" 

She folded her hands anew, he replaced the note, and with the same patience 
stood in the poation aliea^ described a good quarter of an hoar longer. Again 
she hid her &oe in her hands and repeated: "OhI how good he is^ how good he is I" 

*Yoa have stodied this note as closely as yoa conld. If yoa were in a calmer 
frame of mind, not geHj woold yoa know it by hearty bat the very form of each 
letter would be stamped for ever in your memory, so long and attentively have you 
looked at it. But in yoor present state of agitation the laws of memory do not 
exists and memory misy prove false to you. 1^ view of this possibility I have made 
a copy of the note; this copy you can always see at my hoose whenever yoa like 
Sometime I may even find it possible to give it to yon. Now I think it is time to 
bom the original, and then my commisaoa will be complsted." 

*Show it to me once more.* 

He again placed the note on the table. This time Y^ra Pavlovna repeatedly 
raised her eyes from the paper: it was plain that she had learned the note by heart 
and was verifying her remembrance of it. A few minutes afterwards she gave a 
deep dg^ and stopped lifting her eyes from the note. 

'*Kow,tfaat]senou£^itseemstome. It is time. It is midnight already, and I 
have yet to give you my thoughts about this matter, for I deem it useful that you 
should know my (pinion. Do yoa consentT* 

-Yes." 

On the instant the note vras ablaze in the flame of the candle. 

«Ahr cried Y^raFavlovna,«that is not what I said. Why" 

^Yes^ you only said that yon consented to listen to me. But sooner €X later I 
should have had to bum it.* 

Saying these words, Bakhmdtoi! sat down. 

^Besidea^ the copy of the note remains. Now, Ydra Pavlovna, I am going to 
give yoa n^ c^nion of the affair I will begin with you. Yoa are going away. 
Whyf 
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»It would be Teiy painful for ma to stay hero. Hie dght of plaoes wUbh wooU 
xecall the past would make me Tery imbappj." 

"Yea, that is a yvej disagreeable feeling. Bat do joa beUeve that Ufa woidd be 

moch less painfolld^ptrftni ^here^^ Veryl iftTft ItR^Wii^lixisS^^^lJSrjX 

what do yon do? To "f*^'^^^*^""^^ *^ P^^g^t^ H^^ y^ ^*^T^Td thft dfiff^^y fT 

fifty individuals dependent upon yon*.. Ja-it. veil ta do that?'' * 

r ' tinbat has become of the tiresome fiolftmni^ of t^«^^^"^*^*p^ tf**^* ^^ TffH j 

Lin a spirited^ nfttnral,.Rirap]ei brief, and anlTnatfid/way* ' 

''That is true, but I have asked Madame MertcalofE" ••• • 

"l[p?.^<3LPot Jo"gg-3gJtiether she will he Jn^apogition to replaoe yPBiilLfliMlitCTi 
her capacity is not yet proyeUf. jrQW».thia.is>a matter which oalle for a^penoii^ 
more than ordinaiy.qapaci:^.. The. chanoea are taa against one tfaaj» OO..Qi^;wgdd 
be found to replace yoa and that your departure wpuld.xnixi the.ahcpii.~Javthaft 
well? * Yourerpb'se fifty persons to almost certain,, almost. inoyitoUe^ruin^^An^ 
for what reason? To secure a little ccpifort foi^ yoor8el£»^IisHhai'w^?-**-Wihait 
an eager tenderness for one's own tririal rdie^ and^yhafemarinsenidhiHiy toJihe 
fateolothersl How does this view of your course please yoa?" 

« Why did yoa not restrain me?" 

Toa would not hare listened to me. And, besides^ I knew that yoa woold 
come back soon; consequently the matter was not inq^ortani. Yoa see that yoa 
are hi the wrong." 

" Completely,'* said Yte Baylovnai partly in Jest and partly in eamesti— almost 
wholly in eaznest, in fact • 

''No, that is bat one side of yonr crime. 'Completely' inTolves nraeh OKxa 
But for your repentance yoa shall receive a reward: I am gdng to aid yoa to ii»> 
pair another crimen which it ia not yet too late to oocreet Are yoa cahn now, 
V&a Fa-ylofna?" 

"Yes^ almost calm." 

"Good! DoyoaneedMaohaforanytUngt," 

"Certamlynot" 

"And yet yoa are already calm; yoa ouj^t, then, to hare remembered that it 
was time to tell her to go to bed,— it is already past midnight,— eqwdaUy as aha 
has to rise early. Who should have thought of this, yoa or I? I will tdl her that 
she may sleep. And at the same time for this fredi repentance -*£or yoa do re- 
pent — here ia a new reward; I will see what there is for siq^ier. Yoa ha?a not 
eaten today, and yoa must hare an appetite." 

"It is true^ and a keen one; I felt it as soon as yoa reminded me cC it|" said 
y^ra Fa,Tlovna, laughing this time. 

Rakhm^tofE brought the remains of the dhmer* Maeha had shown him the 
cheese and a pot of muahrooms, which made them a good sapper enooj^} he 
brought two knives snd forks, and, ia diort, did eveiytliing Wmsell 
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«See^ BaUun^tofi^ how eagerly I eat; that meana that I waa hungiy; and yet I 
did not feel it; it ivaa not Macha alone that I forgot; I am not» you aee^ ao mali- 
dona e criminaL" 

^Nor am I ao Teiy attentife to othera; I reminded you of your appetite becanae 
I too wanted to eat^ for I did not dine very well, though I ate mortf than another 
would hove needed for a dinner and a half; hat| aa yoa well know, I eat as nmch 
aa any two peasanta." 

« Ahy Rakhm^^toff, yoa are my good angel, and not for my appetite alone. But 
why did yoa atay here all day without showing me the note? Why did you keep 
me 80 long in tortare?" 

<* The reason ia a veiyaeriona one. It waa necessary that othera ahoold witness 
yoor aoROWt ao that the newa of your extreme grief mig^t spread and thus confirm 
the anthentidty of the event which caused it. Yoa would not have wanted to 
feign sorrow, and, in fact, it ia impossible to completely replace nature by any- 
thing whatever; HalBnr4»4A>^aaa»«eteiiMranalMnBa><«aBirfBeia9. v^y. Now 
there are tliree souroea from which the event may be authenticated, — Macha, 
Madame Mertzalof^ and BabheL Madame MertzaloS ia an especially important 
aoniee^ aa she knowa all your aoqoaintanoea. I waa veiy glad that yoa conceived 
the idea of sending for her." 

<*Bat how shrewd yoa ars^ Bakhmtftoffl" 

«>Yes, it waa not a bad idea to wait until ni|^t^ bat the credit of it beloi^ to 
Dmitry Sergu^tch hhnaell* 

^How goodhe iaP and Yte F^lovna heaved a pro&nmd ^h, not of Borrow, 
bat of gratitode. 

'^WeD, Ydra Plavlovna, we will analyze him further. Indeed, of late^ hia 
thoughts have been very wise and hia conduct perfect. Yet we ahaU convict him 
of some pretty serioua aina." 

«Bakhm^tol^ do not speak of him in that way, or I ahaU get angry." 

<■ Yoa rebel I That calla for another punishment The list of your orimea ia y 
only juat b^ian." 

"Bzecute^ execute, 'RAltfnitt^y ff-'* 

''For thia aubmission a reward. Submission is always rewarded. If you have 
any wine, it would not be a bad idea for you to drink aome. Whereiaitf Inthe 
ddeboard or in the doeet?" 

"Intheaideboard.'' 

In the aideboard he found abottle of aheny. 

Bakhm^tofE obliged Y^ra Favlovna to drink two small glasses of it| and lit a 
dgar himself 

** 1 1 ia a pUy that I cannot drink three or four small glasses with you. I desire it 
aomuch." 

«Is H poasTUe, BakhmtftoS?" 
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''It is tempting^ Ydra FSayloynay it is Y&rj tempting,"* said he, langbiiig; **iiiaa 
isweak*** 

'^Youi too, weaki Wbj, BaUun^tof^ yoia astonish met Yon an not ai aB 
what I hare been in the habit of thinking yon. Why are yon alivsys so sober K 
Tonight yon are a gay and charming man*** > 

"Y6n FaTlovna, I am now fnlfiDing a gay duty; why should I not be gay? Bui 
this is an exceptional case, a rarity. ^Generally the things that I see are not gay 
at all; how could I help being sober? But, Y^ Pavloma, since yoa hafs 
chanced on this occasion to see me as I should Tery much like to be always^ and 
since we have come to talk so freely to each other, know tliis,— -but let it be a 
I secret, — that it is not to my liking to be sober. It is easier for me to do my duty 
i^ when it is not noticed that I too should like to enjoy life. In that case no one 
tries to entertain me, and I am not forced to waste my Ume in refusing inyitations. 
But that it may be easier for you to think of me only as a sober man, I oontiniia 
my inquest concerning your crimes.** 

** But what more do you want, then ? Yoa have already couTicted me of two^ '— 
insensibility toward Macha and insensibiHty regarding the shop. I am repentant." 

''The insensibility toward Macha is only an offence, not a crime: liaoha would 
not die from rubbing her heavy eyes an hour longer ; on the contrary, she would 
have done it with a pleasant feeling, knowing that sXie was ddng her duty. But 
as regards the shop I want to devour you.** 

"Have you not devoured me enough already?" 

"Not entirely yet, and I want to devour you entirely. How could you abandon 
this shop to its ruin?** 

"But I have repented, and, besides^ I did not abandon it: Madame MertaaloiS 
had consented to take my place.** 

"We have already spoken of that; your intention of furnishing her as a anbsti 
tute is not a sufficient excuse. But by this excuse you liave succeeded odIj in 
convicting yourself of a new crime.** 

Rakhm^tofE gradually resumed his serious^ though not solanm, tone. 

""^^n ff^ ^^^*- g^^<^ fI^^T*zSfl*^^'^JC!!!LS]^^^^l^!!^^ decided upon?** 

" Yes,** said. V^rA. JPavbvna, seriouglyy forcgS3ng^at someClung' b^ T^ ^ 
follow^- 

"Look at it 'SU€iSuaj§jUkM^^ 
taMfay iuiltwr counsei. ..Whether thesejSfty peison^^ to such a 

change, whether they >yished it, and whether they mighiiU)t have HSmi somei>et- 

1^ T^7iT-what is tha^jtp^fiioJ^^ThatJgj^eq^ yon sue 

already guilty of two great crimes, T-rlack oi^^fiJii A^$SPtiQ9l&..JS2)^ the.tbicdJi 
a heinous ^crime. -The institution -whidi more o r l esy closely^-^oH r es p o n ded to 
healt hy ideas of social o rganization, which to a gre atfiT ^r ^— » ortMnt Amn^^ 
stratcd their pract icability (a precious thing, proofs of this kind being very nn), 
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motion from a prool at the pracUcabilUj into evidanai,o£ihaiTnpniotiRahility.APd 
absordi^ jf your coayictioxifly into a means of ref ttting-yoar4d<ft% <» .hwvafinal to 

Camanityi^ott. fiirniBhf4- an argosient again8t.;oiu^Jid^.£dsc)cle9^^ 
J Inpfl pf iiftT>PTmff p^d <rri m], ITftv, T nay nff Tnarft of t^^ fpi'^t fliat yrni dfatrftyfi^ 
tlie prosperii^.of .fifty indiTidnslsr^that is-a-niatter-of . fifty...itidiTidaala»TrTJint 
jimJuiJjsiKAJhvn^BaDii^ Ydra FaTlo7na» is what is 

called, in ecclesiastical language, the sin against the Holy Ghost^ the only nnpar- 
donable sin* Isnt that tnie» madam criminal? Fortunately everything has hap- 
pened as it hasy and yon have sinned only in intention. Ah I yon blush in earnest^ 
Ydra P^vlovna. It is well; now I will console yoo. If yon had not .sof^re^LfiQ 
o^ndby yon would not haYfi conupitted such . crimes . OTen ^ in yoiuL. imagipation. 
Therefore the real criminal i3 hajsho has oocadone d yon so mndi tonnen y Anil 
yon rqpeat continually: 'How good he is j how^qo(Ll^ 

"Whatl Do you think that, if J have suffered, it is through his fault?" 

<* Whoae fault is it, then? He has managed this afEair well, I admits but why 
an this hnbbub? Nothing of the kind should have happened** 

'■Yes, I should not have had this feeling. But I did not invite it; on the con- 
trary, I tried to suppress it.** 

««! ahould not have had* — that is goodl You do not see wherein yon are 
guntj, and you reproach yourself when there is no occasion to. This feeing ne> 
cessarily had to arise in one way or another, given your character and that of 
Dmitry Sergn&tch, and it would have developed itself under any circumstances. 
Vfa wmmthl §wmk !■ ikmmti^iibmmmi^ ih».ys»»a<p Iwn iiiHi anoftwy mfctSh 
j^^BJ^m mK ii^ t ikmikm^imaMitmtimwIiikfmmfmmm M What form 

was this dissatisfaction obliged to take? If both, or even one of you, had been 
deficient in intellectual development and refinement, or if yon had berai bad peo- 
ple, your dissatisfaction would have taken the ordinaiy form, — hostility between 
husband and wife; yon would have devoured each other, if yon had both been bad; 
or one of you would have tormented the other, and the other would have been pitip 
^lessly tormented It would have been in any case one of those domestic hells that 
we find in most families. That evidentiy would not have prevented the appear- 
ance of love for another, but in addition there would have been heU, mutual tor* 
ment, I know not what. With you dissatisfaction could not take this form, 
because both of yon are honest; so it took only its lightest, mildest, most inoffensive 
form, — love of another. Of this love there is no occasion to speak: it is not, I 
repeat, the essential point. The essential point is the dissatisfaction with your 
former situation, and the cause of your dissatisfaction is the difference in your 
characters. Both of you are good, but when your character, Y^ra Pavlovna, ma- 
tured, when it lost its childish ambiguity and acquired definite traits, it became 
evident that yon and Dmitry Sergu&tch were not wen suited to each other. What 
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is there in that that is against either of yon? I, for fastanoe^ am nol a bad 
Could yon live a IcHig time with me? Yon would die of eimtil. Inbowmanj 
do yon think?" 

^'Ih a very few daysy** said Y^ra F!ayIovna» laughing. 

''He is not as sober as I am, but nevertheless there is altogether too nmdi 
ence between yon* Who should have noticed it first? Who is the older? 
character was formed the earlier? Who has had the greater eiperienoe in lifis' 
He should have foreseen all and prepared yon, in order thai yon mij^t not 
frightened and eaten up with sorrow*. He did not realize this until the feeling 
that he should have anticipated was not only developed, but had produced its ia> 
suits. Why did he foresee nothings noldce nothing? Was it stnpidilj? He does 

I not lack wit No, it was inattention, negligence, rather; he n^^leeted bis nl»> 
tions with you, Ydra Pavlovna. That was the real trouble. And sdli yon lepeai: 
'He is good; he loved me.* ** 

Bakhm€toff vras gradually becoming animated, and already spoike with wazmtii. 
But Ydra F^vlovna stopped him. \ 

"F«ig»nst XvAm 4»ysei» lakbmitstf,'* said she in a bitter and discontented 
tone; ''yon heap reproadies upon the man to whom I am under infinite obligUioDs.* 

" YAiftJ kri i W i lli il y ea si^ h t ail *»lMtsa4»iMi| I w inliai l si yi t t> f uu . So 
yon imagine that I now notice this for the first time? Yon know that no one can 
avoid a conversation with me if it seems to me indispensable. Therefore I could 
have said this to yon before, and yet I said nothing. Therefore the fsci that I 
^ have now begun to speak means that it is necessary. I never qieak sooner than is 
^ ^ necessary. You saw me keep the note in vxj pocket nine whole honn^ altiioo^ 
it filled me with pity to see you. But it was necessary to keep silent, and I kepi 
silent. So^ if I now say what I long ago thought abont the ways of Dndftij 
Sergn^tch towards you, that means that it is necessary to speak abont it* 

"But I win not listen to yon,** said Ydra F^Tloma with extreme vdiemenoe: *I 
beg yon to be silent^ Bakhmdtoff. 1 beg yon to go away. I am mndi obt^g!Bd to 
yon for having sacrificed an evening on 07 account. But I b^ yon to go away." 

"Abeolutdy?- 

"Abeohitely." 

"Good," said he^ laughing. "No^ Ydra FsTlovna, yon cannot get lid of me so 
easily. I foresaw this contingen<7, and took my precantions. The note whidi I 
burned was written of his own accord. And here is one which he wrote because I 
askedhimto. This I can leave with yon, because it is not an important document. 
Here it is." 

Bakhmdtoff handed the note to Yte Baylovna. 

Iff dtar Ytr&fMm 

Listen to all that Bakhmdtoff has to say to yon. I do not know wliai lie in- 
tends to say to you, I have not charged him to say anything to yoo^ and ho has 
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I not made Ibe slightest aUiuion to what he intends to say. Bat I know that he 
nerer says anything nnneoessaiy. Tonn^ IX L. 

Jnfy lit 2 o^dock In the morning. 

God knows how many times V^dra Favlovna kissed this note. 

'''Why did yon not give it to me sooner? Perhaps yon have something else 

C '^No^ I have nothing more^ because nothing more was necessazy. Why did 1 
not give it to yon? There was no reason for giving it to yoa nntil it became 



^Bnt to give me the pleasoie of receiving a few lines from him.after our 



** If that is all, that is not so important^" and lie smiled. 

**Ah, Bakhm<&tofi^ yon win pot me in a ragel* 

^ So this note is the canse of a new qoarrel between ns ? ** said he» smiling again : 
''if that is the case^ I will take it away from yon and bum it; yoa know well what 
fliey say of soch people as we are, — that to them nothing is sacred. Hence we 
are eapable of all sorts of liolence and rascality. May I continoe?* 

They both became calm, — she, thanks to the note^ he^ becanse he remained d* 
lent while she kissed the note. 

<• Yes, I most listen to yoa.* 

''He did not notice what he should have noticed,** began Bakhm^toff ealmty; 
*' that has produced bad results. Though we cannot caU it a crime in him, neitiier 
can we excuse it. Suppose that he did not know that the rupture was inevitable; 
stil], given your character and his own, he should nevertheless have prepared yoa 
at bII events against anything like it, just as one would agunst any acddont which 
is not to be desred and which there is no reason to expect, but which is to be pro- 
vided for : for one cannot answer for the future and the changes that \h may bring. 
Tnth this axiom — that we are exposed to all sorts of accidents — he was familiar, 
we may be sure. Why did he leave yoa in ignorance to such an extent that, when 
the present dreumstances arose, yoa were not at all prepared for them? EQs.lack 
of foresight came from negligeneey yi jurioTis to y<yq , ]bn ^ fn ity ]f ^n ii^djlf ftpyit, 
thing, neither good nor bad; but, in failing to prepsie y<ra,agaiiist,a9y..gQ]l^-^ 
gaicyjbfl ai^jRd froman.abaoIiitelyl)admggftC^^^ l&gc$ ' 

upon, but it is precisely in tji osematters w here one acts withgnt .datfr-thaLnature 
l^ptinanifesls Iti^.. It would have been contrary to his interests to prepare you, 
I for thereby your resistance to the feeling not in harmony with his interests would 
I liave been weakened. Your feeling proved so strong that your resistance could 
not overcome it; but it was not at all unlikely that this feeling would manifest it- 
self with less force. J£ it had been inspired by a man less exceptionally worthy, it 
would have been weaker. Feelings against which it is useless to struggle are an 
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exception. There are many more diaooes that this feelfaig will manifest itaelf In 
each a way that it may be stifled, if the power of redgtaaee is not wholly destroyed. 
It was precisely in view of these^ the most probable ehanoea^ that he did not wish 
to lessen your power of resistance. Those were his motiTes for leading yoa nnpr^ 
pared and subjecting yon to so much suffering. What do yon say to this? * 

«It is not true^ BaUmi^toff. He did not hide his ways of thhildng from me. 
Hia convictions were as well known to ma as to you.* 

<<To hide them would have been difficult To oppose In your presence eomvlo- 
tions correcsponding tp his own and to pretend for such a purpose to think other* 
wise than he did would have been simply dishonesty. You would never have 
loved such a man. Have I pronounced him bad? He is very good; I could say 
nothing else; I will pruse him as highly as you like. I only say this: at the time 
of your rupture his conduct was very good, but before that his conduct towards 
you was bad. Wh y did yon ^ tresa yftTfF^lf ? TTa mt^A (wm <t wftrl1% wIiHa l^ aay 
so^ it being clear without it?) th at it was because you did not wish to grieve him > 
Why wa3 this, thought thalt.yqn^<y>nld^therelg^greatly^g ]rieve h i m aMa to find a 
place in your mind? It should not have fdund a pl a ce there. "\V h^t griefYTE is 
stupid. Jealon^T*^"* * ' "' " 

" You do i3ot admit Jeabusy^ Bgldungte ffT* 

•^i£5nxln \;ithVdo. IOi:^djalDdi:Iu)alJ^otJb&veL ^ is a d istorted feelings a 
fals efeeling, an abominable feeling; ^jajkj^he.nom^Q^isiljasixs^'^ZQ^^ 
^!P.^^i'''i'f!j&?rt:\*ri.'f^ permitfjng a nyone^i^ | 

^£&!LI?Z}^^PJ. P^^P^. WJ.^?^}J^ JLft^ggTilt.of tho fashion al«m«ndflTing^<tfiBns I 
CQXBP^amQlLga.aa^bJ^e(^jbatona>hft«v^^ppQp^^ 

" But^ Rakhm^tofi^ not to admit Jealousy leads to horrible consequeneea." 

"To those who are jealous tliey are horrible^ but to those who are not there k 
not only nothing horrible about them, but nothing even of importance.* 

'^ You preach utter immorality, Bakhm^toffl* 

"Does it seem so to you after living with him for four years? That is preeisety 
where he has done wrong. How many times a day do you dine? Only once. 
Would any one find fault with yon IE you dined twice? nobablynot. Why do 
you not do ao? Do yon fear that yon may grieve some one? Probably becaosa 
you do not feel the necessity of it. Yet dinner is a very agreeable thing; But the 
mind and (more important still) the stomach say that one dinner is agreeable and 
that a second would be disagreeable. But if the fancy seized you or you had an 
unhealthy desire to dine twice, would yon be prevented by the fear of grieving 
some one? No, if any one felt grieved or prohibited you, yon would hide and eat 
your food in bad condition, you would soil your hands in taking it hastily, yoa 
would soil your clothes by hiding bits in your pockets, and that would be alL The 
question here is not one of morality or immorality, but only this; is snmggling a 
good thmg? Who is restrained by the idea that jealousy is a feeling worthy of 
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esteem and respect? Whosays to himself: <* Ah 1 if I do this, I shall cause him 
grief"? Who is tormented by these useless straggles? Few people^ the best, Just 
those whose nature would not lead them into immorally. The mass are not re- 
strained by these stapidities; they only resort to farther strategy. They fill their 
tires with deceit and become really bad. ThatisalL Are yoa not wdl aware of 
this?- 

"Why, certainly.'' . ^ 

** Where^ tl ien, do yoa find the moral utiKty of jealoasy?* 

^ WEyTwe nave always taQ[ed in this vein onrsdTes.''^ 

"Not exactly in this vein, probably, or perhaps yon talked so withoat belisTing 
yoor own words, not beUering them becanse on this as on other qnesdons yon 
heard continnally the opposite yiews. If that was not the case, why did yon tor- 
ment yonrself ? Why all this confosion about such triyial matters? What an 
embarrassment to all three of you, and especially to you, V^ra Fiylovnal Whereas 
yoa might all three live as in the past^ as yon lived a year ago^ or take apartments 
together, or ananga your life in any other way, according to your choice^ but with* 
oat any nptoming^ and all three take tea or go to the opera together as in the past. 
Why these anziataes? Why these catastrophes? Always because, owing to his 
wrong poli^ of keeping yon in ignorance on this matter, he has thus caused yon 
much useless sorrow.* 

" No^ Bakhm^toff, yon say horrible tfainga.** 

" 'Horrible things' again! Groundless auTJeties and needless eatastrophea are 
the thinga that seem horrible to me.* 

"Then, in your eyes, our whole story is only a stupid melodrama?* - 

"Yee^ an utterly usdess melodrama coupled with a dramatist no less useless, 
id&nd instead of a simple and peaceful conversation there has been a harrowing 
[^melodrama; the guilty party is Dmitry Serguditch. His honest conduct at the last 
hardly sufiSoes to cancel his original fault Yee^ he is very guilty. But, then, he 
has paid dearly enough for it. Take another glass of shetiy and go to bed. I 
have accomplished the object of my visit; it is already three o'clock, and, if not 
waked, yon will sleep a long time. Now, I told Maeha not to call yon till half past 
ten, so that tomorrow yon will hardly have time to take breakfast, but will have to 
hurry to the depot; even though yon should not have time to pack allyour things, 
you win come back soon, or else tiiey will be sent to you. Do yon wish Alexander 
Matv^tch to go directly after you, or do yon prefer to come back yourself? But 
it would be painful for yon to be in Macha's presence^ for she must not notice that 
yon are entirely calm. She will not notice this during half an hour of hurried pre- 
parations. With Madame Mertzaloff it is another thing. I will go to her tonun^ 
row morning, and tell her not to come because yon went to bed late and must not 
be waked; that she must go direcUy to the depot instead.* 

"How attentive yon are to met* said Yfok Favlovna. 
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"This attentioD, at least* yoa need Dot attribate to him; it comes from ma. 
Except that I rebuke him £or the past (to his face I said mndi more) on aecoonfc 
of his responsibilify for this useless anxietj, I find that^ as soon as yoa aotnalty 
b^;an to saffer, ho acted Teiy commendab^.* 

AM nrSBVUBW WITH THB BBADSB WITH THB FEMMTUATSKO WTE^ AXB HH 

KZFUUIOH* 

Tell me, then, reader with the penetrating eye^ why I have shown yoa BaUmn^ 
tofi^ who has just gone away to appear no mare in my story. I hare already told 
yoa that he woold take no part in the action* 

^It is not tnie,'' internqpts the reader wifh the penetrating eye. ^Bakhmitaff 
is a personage, for he brooght the note, whidi* • • • • 

Why, how weak yoa are, my good rir, in the SBsthetio discossions of which yoa 
areso^ndl In that case Macha too is, in your eyes, a personage? Shealso^.ai 
the beginning of the story, brought a letter, which horrified V^ra Fttvlovna. And 
perhaps. Rachel is a personage? For it was she who bonght Y&ra FavloTna's 
things, withoat which the latter could not have gone away. And ftofessor N. k 
a personage, because he reconmiended V<ra Pavlovna to Madame B.a8 ago?emesi^ 
withoat which the scene of the letam from the Boulerard Konno-GYardeisft^ 
would not have occurred. Perhaps the Bonlsvaid Konno^Yvardelsky is also a pei^ 
sonage? For without this boulevard the scene of the rendesvoos and the retain 
would not have occurred either. And the Rue Gorokhovala must be the most 
essential personage, because without it the houses there situated would not have 
existed, including (lie Storechnikoff house, and as a consequence there woold have 
been no steward of this house and no steward's daughter, and then there would 
would have been no story at alL 

Admitting with you that the Boulevard Konno-Gvaideisky and Macha» Bachel 
and the Rue GorokhovaSa are personages, why is it that only five words or even 
less are said of each of them? It is becanse their action is worth no moia. On 
the other hand, how many pages are devoted to Rakhm^tofit? 

"Ahl now I know,** says the reader with the penetrating eye. ^Bakhmdtoff 
appeared to pronounce judgment on V6ra l^vlovna and Lcqpoukhoff; be was 
needec tor the conversation with Y^ra Fftvlovna." 

Your weakness is reaUy deplorable, my worthy friend. Ton construe the ma^ 
ter in just the wrong way. Was it necessary to bring a man in dmply that ha 
might pronounce his opinion of the other personages? Your great artists do 1^ 
perhaps. As for me, though a feeble writer, I understand the conditions of art a 
littie better than that No^ my good sir, Rakhm^toff was not at aU necessary for 
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that. How many tiniea has Y^ra F^ylovna herself, how many times have Lopouk 
hoff and Eiisanoff themselreSy expressed thdr own opinion concerning their own 
aeiiona and relations 1 They are inteUigent enough to Judge what is good and 
what is bad; they need no prompter for that Do yon brieve that Y^ra Paylovna 
herself recalling at her leisure a few days later the tumult just passed through, 
would not have blamed herself for having forgotten the shop in the same way that 
Bakhm^tofE blamed her? Do you believe that LopoukhofE himself did not think . 
of his xebtiona with Y6ra Pavlovna quite as Rakhm€toff spoke of them to Y^ra 
Fttvlovna? Honeat_people think of themselves all the . fivjl that can be sa idjrf 
Fthem, and that is jjihe reason, my good sir, why they ^^'^^^"^'^^P^r^'^i ^^ YCTI ff*^ 
I know it? How w«Jc you are when it come8''fo luialyang iHe'thoughts of honest 
' jpeoplel I win say more: did you not think that Rakhm^toff in his conversa- 
tion with Y^ra Fftvlovna acted independently of Lopoukhoff ? Well, he was only 
LopoukhofPs agent; he understood it so himseli^ and Y^ra Fivlovna saw it a day 
or two later; and she would have seen it as soon as Rakhm^toff opened his mouth, 
if she had not been so much agitated. 80 that is how things happened as they 
did; is it possible that you did not understand even this much? Certainly Lo- 
^€fdkhoS told the truth in his second note; he had said nothing to Rakhm^toff 
and the latter had said nothing to him about the conversation which was to take 
place; but Lopoukhoff was acquainted with Bakhm^toff and knew what the latter 
thought of such or such things and what he would say under such or such drouifb 
stances. Honest i^^Iti rn^''^* ""^ "" ' ^ "*^"^ «r;fiir.«» n»j.i^;^^:^l|. j |jgQgQ]y^^r 
Lopoukhoff could have wriiten mTidvance, almost word forwcrd, all that. RaUimd- 
toff would say to Y^ra Pavlovna, and that is exactly why he asked Rakhmitoff to 
be his agent. Must I instruct you further in psychology? Lopoukhoff knew per- 
fectly weQ lliat aU he thought about himself Rakhm^toff, Mertzaloff and his wife, 7 
and the officer wlio had wrestled with him on the islands thought also, and that .' 
Yfok Pttvlovna was sure to think so within a short time even though no one should 
say it to her. She woold see it as soon as the first flush of gratitude passed: 
therefore, calculated Lopoukhoff I really lose nothing by sending Rakhm^toff to 
her, although he will rebuke me^ for she would reach the same opinion herself; on 
the contrary, I gain in her esteem: she wOl see that I foresaw the substance of the 
conversation, and that I arranged it, and she will think: ^How noble he isl He 
knew that during these first days of agitation my exalted gratitude would domi- 
nate everything, and he took care to plant in my mind^ early as po8sible\hought8 
which would lessen this burden. Although I am angry with Rakhm^toff for ao- 
en^g him, I see that really Rakhm^toff was right. In a week I should have 
seen it myself but then it would not have been of any importance to me, and I 
should have had to recover from my agitation without it, whereas by hearing 
these thoughts the same day I have escaped a painful emoUon which otherwise 
would have lasted a whole week. At that time these thoughts were very useful to 
me; yes, he has a very noble heart** 
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That wtm ibm plin whidi LopooUioff devised, end RaVhin^^toff wee only hb 
agent. Yon aee^ mj good reader with the penetrating eye^ what Aj dog phoneat 
people a re^anAbflF f***"* ^E!^^^^ works ; their egoism Is different from jcfaxpfin^ 

WBse tbqrdo no t find their pl easii^ jp, thfli fian^fi '^'"'^^ftn th?t Y?" do. The y fin? 

imr^girgaySarigrML^ hyrfTijppwyl^«flw« 4linyiM»f^mT» ^^fa]^ If fill if 

trnd'tlukt is whj tbqr tzooUe thamsehres- to daviaa aUjcorts^dE plans withjio 
l^iseal thanjoaAow It^ i?Hv-r jnattet jw But your objects are differen t, tmt^ ft^ 
pla ns tSat yon ^;!fy^'^fTf_i^iff^Tynti__TttTLnTnfftrt t*^VpT«»^«, s«]»»g^«« »^ Mhf t 
whiW th^jconoqctjhpn^ pjana^ns^^ 

^Whyl how dare yon say each insulting tilings to me?* eries the reader with 
the penetrating eye; **! will bring a eomplaint against yon; I will proclaim eray* 
where that yon are a man of eril disposition." 

Pardon, my good rir, how eoold I dare to naj insolting things to yoa when I 
esteem yoor character as liighly as yonr mind? I simply take the liberty to en- 
lil^ten yoa concerning art^ which yoa lore so welL In this respect yoa were in 
error in thinking that Bakhmdtoff iqypeared to pronounce sentence on Ydra Far- 
lo?na and Loponkhoff, No soch thing was neoessaiy* He has said nothing that I 
might not have giren yoa as thonghts wliich, without Rakhm^toffs interventioot * 
woold have come to y^rsFiylo?nA in time. • 

Now, my good sir, a question: why, then, do I give yoa Bakhm€to£PlB confers^* 

tion with Vdra FwUcpma,! Do yoa onderstand now that when I give yoa, not the 

thonghts of Loponkhioff and Ydra Piaviovna, bat Bakhm^toff's conTersation with 

|the latter, I tliereby rignify the neoesatj of giving yoa, not alone the thoaghts 

■which eousHlute the essence of the conversation, bat the aetoal convenatkn 

lltselfT 

Why is it necessary to give yoa (he predae conversaiaont Besaose it k Bakh- 
^mitofPu conversation with Ydra Bavlovn^ Do yoa onderstand now? No^ not 
yet? Whatatluckheadl Howweak-odndedyoaarel I am gobg to makryoa 
onderstand. 

When two men talk, one sees more or less the character of these men; do yoa 
see whither this tends? Was Y^ra FavlovnaTs character snlfidently well known to 
yoa befcits this conversafaon? It was; yoa have learned nothing aboat her: yoa 
already knew that she flares op^ that she Jests, that she likes good things to eal 
and a glass of sherry to drink; therefdre the conTersation was necessary to show 
the character, not of Ydra Fftrlovna, bot of whom then? There were bat twc *a 
the conversation, she and Bakhm^tolL To show the character, not of T(te Fa^ 
lovna, bot^weB, gnessl 

''Bakhm^tof^" shoots the reader wUh (he penetrating eysb 

Bravol Ton have hit it; I like yoa for that. Well, yoa aee^ it k Jost the eon- 
traiy of what yoa first thooglit. Bakhm^toff k not shown for the sake of the 
conversation, bot the c on versatton k ^ven to make yoa better aoqaainted witt 
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lUlfhnMttoff and solely for that piiTpo0e.y Tbiongli tliis GonTenatum yoa haTe 
learned that BaUun^toff had a desire feat sheny, although he never drank wine; 
that Bakhm^toff was not absolutely solemn and morose; that on the contrazy, 
when engaged in agreeable business, he forgot his sorrowful thoughts, his bitten 
sadness, and gaily Jested and made meny : only, as he explained it, ^that is rarely' 
the case with me, and I am sorry that it is so rarely the case; I do not like to be 
solemn, but circumstances are such that a man with my ardent love of good can-^ 
not help being solemn; if it were not for that, I should jest, I should laugh; pei^ 
haps I should sing and dance all day long." Do you understand now, reader with 
the penetrating eye^ why, though many pages were used in directly describing 
Rakhm^tofl^ I have devoted additional pages to the accomplishment of the same 
purpose indirectly? Tell me^ now, why I have shown and described this figure in 
muh detaiL Bemember what I have already told you, — ''solely to satisfy the 
most essential condition of art** What is this condition, and how Is it satisfied 
by the fact that I have put Bakhmdtoff's figure before you? Do you understand? 
No^ you cannot see. Well, listm* Or rather do not listen; you will never under- 
stand; go away ; I have laughed at you enough. I speak to you no longer, but to 
I public, and I speak seriously. ^jhaAifciis — sinji ant tf^mfk^kt \ 
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in g fevTi c e rif I-w3ah~ta repr e se nt a house , J muct wt a tQ.it t h at t . hft . tend fitLayflLcoa; ' 
ceive_it.aaa.house^ and noiaaa-havel or>a.palao e. If I wish to riyresent an ordi- 

f; nary man, I must see tatt that the reader .wHl not conceive him as a_dwarf or as 

I { jB|teBj». 9MpU whOBs JMwthylMBiwis.'^^r to^r ia keniJireeorth^^ ^yw 

I {^Igyna, Ix)pbukh9K wi^J ^SM ^ people, they consider 

i\ theinsdvessudi, and are ccnsiiSn^ such by an theb acquaintances (who resemble* 

them). Have I spoken in any other vein? Have I told extraordinary things? I 

have represented them with affection and esteem, it ia true^ but that is because 

every upright man is worthy of such aif ection and esteem. 

But irbai have I bowed before them? Where have you seen in me the ali^test 
tendency to adoration, or hint that nothing superior to them can be imagined and 
that they are ideal diaracters? As I conceive them, so they act,— fika nmple^ up- 
right people of the new generation. What do they do that is remarkably elevated? 
They do not do cowardly things, they are not poltroons^ they have honest but ordi- 
nary convictions, they t^ to act accordingly, and that is alL Where is their he- 
roism? YeSrit haij;>een my purpose to sho w human hning* a^^Hn^ jji^ ^^ ^w 
ardinaiyjnfin.«Lthiatorpe act,. aed_I hopej have sua^fide d,^ Th ogft^ my readers 
who are intimately acqua inted with living men of this type have seen froinj &e be- 
inimmg'and up to the"l)res^t moment that.wy_pAicii Ml char acte rs are n otat all 
ideal^and not above tho general level of peopteoftheir type^ and that these n^i 
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do not «ci in real lifri n an y o th er waj than thai lawhidrl pl c t m e U wu ia racting. 
Snppose-that-other jq)right peop le h^ >wM>n <>niifmnf^ w^tK ^ BH^lifly A\(ft^rtmk 
situatip n; it is not a matt et of absolute necessity or fatality th at^a ll hnsbanda an d 
njl viTCS should separate ; all npriglit mves do not strongly feel a passionate Iof« 
f ortheir husband's friendy all upright men do not haye to struggle agahiat thdbr 
passion for a married woman during three whole years; nor is one always forced 
to blow his brains out on a bridge or (to use the words of the reader with the peni^ 
trating eye) to disappear from a hotel to go no one knows where. But no upright 
man in the place of the people pictured by me would haye considered it heroio to 
do as they have done; he would do l]][ewiBe under similar drcumstances. Manj 
tunes he has acted thus in many situations no less difficult, if not stOl mosre so^ and 
yet he does not consider himself a man to be admired, but simply an <»dinaiy, 
moderately upright man, nothiag more. And the friends of such a man, i 
bling him (isrMnse people fona MffiiMUpaieyf «iili t^^ 
Hmff^ti^t consider him an estimable man, but never dream for a moment of drop- 
ping on their knees before him; they say to themselves: We, too^ are like him* 

I hope, I ^y, that I have succeeded ja making ev ery upright man of the n ew 
generatio n irecogmze'^thel ^' ^of ES frie ndj^ jfl m y thrfte chanulflTH. Bnt thrn s 
who from the b eginmng oithe story have b een a ble to thi nk of V^ra Faylovn ai 
KiraanbgTandXopou khofE as /* our^ friends^ Deopbiike ourselves jrimp^'^—^sse 
ara ypAhn^ II P^iiiftrifynff he public The majority are stdU mudi below this f^pe^ 
A man who has never seen anything but dirty huts might tske an engraving of a 
very ordinaiy house for the picture of a palace. How shall the house be made to 
seem to such a man a house and not a pahice? Only by showing in the same pi» 
tare even a little wing of a palace; he will then see from this wing that the palaoe 
must be quite a different thing from the building represented in the picture^ and ~ 
tkit the latter is really but a simple house no better than every one ought to have^ i 
periiaps not as good. H I had-aot show the figure of RaMmigtoIR the maiorit>y 1 
oi ic a deTS would toy ITO a taise wea et thej ^ s g^ eheiaoteia ei v^ ^iuxj.!^ 
will wager that up to iiie<»ncfu^g pa ragraphs l^tli ^^ 

KirsanoiX^'anSXopoukhofif have seemed to the majo rity of t he public to be h eroesb 
individuals of a kiperior^pa^Vii^ QotLidedT.^^ 

ble in real life bj reason of>4beir-^FMy'4ioM»^eadueti UTo^ my poof friend^ jgm 
have been wrong in ^^^^ *r>r»^ff^¥' *haj ar^ n/^f. fYw% ^^^^^t^ y^n j^t^ f^ ]uyL^ ^'^ *^ 
now that they simply stand on the surface of the earth; and^Jf^ey haves^ned 
to youto T^JTsoariug'Tn'ihelcldnBSrxrS^Bed^^ lu^rm'lflSe infernal^pthSi 
The height whero they stand all meja s h o u ld and c a n isash. 

Elevated natures, such as neither you nor I, my poor friends, can equal, — elevated 
natures are not like these. I have shown you a faint outli ne^the profile of one 
of them; the features are different, as you elearlyje^' Now, it is possible loi 
to W<;>Tn^ ^ nthely t\ \Q f qiialfl^'the mcn^whom I repregenflffovxd ed y o u w "" 
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for TO o^ ^ rMif¥*' ^^^ ***^^^ ^ ^"i '^ w iwwnwnp if benesOi thaiii Is TB17 

low. , . 

Come np from your caveat mj^enda, ago eadj It is not so difficwilt. Come to 
tbe sorfaoe of this earih wbere one u so well sitiiated and the load is easy and at* 
traodTsI Ttyits deyelopmentl deTelopmentl Observe, think, read those who teD 
yoa of the pore enjoyment of life, of the possible goodness and happiness of man* 

Bead.th^m, their boohi delighi the heart; Ahserve^le,— >it is interftsting; thlnV, 
—it is a pleaaani-occTi^tloiir'Tliid'^iat 4«-^ii>*^AM<rififtAa mta nnuMwaiArj^ prfa«, 
tions are mmecessaiy^^^nneoessaiy. . Desize.to.ba.liappy^^tfaia'desiie^this- desire 
alone^ is .indispensa ble . With, this end in Tiew.yoii will -wockr with plea^fii&ior 
y our deyelopment,for theralies happiness. ^^^^i^--*^'"^'^^ 

dhl how great the pleasure enjqyed by a man o{j%yeI^d xni^ That which 
woold^ma]»nBno{E£'7iilfllBr'1ft'tdd^ tolteli ntiafaotion^a pleasors^ so many are 
the Joys to which his heart is open. 

ny ill and yon win see how good It is. 



\ \ 
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OHAPTEB FOUBTH. 
Tho Life of V^ra PavloYna with her Seoond HusbaiuL 



Berlin, Jidy 20^ I860. 

Madame and highly esteemed Vira Paviopna : 

My intimacy with Dmitiy Ser^ditcb Loponkhofl^ who has just perlahedi and 
my prof ouid esteem for yon lead me to hope that yon will kindly admit ma 
among the number of your acquaintanoes, although I am entirely unknown to you* 
However that may be, I make bold to believe that you will not accuse ma of im- 
portunity. I but execute effectively the will of this poor Dmitry SeiguAtch; and 
you may consider the information which I have to commimicate to you on his ao- 
count as perfectly authentic, for the good reason that I am going to give yon his 
own thoughts in his own wcnrds, as if he were speakiug himsftlfi 

Ihese are his words upon the matter which it is the object of my letter to 
dear up: 

^The ideas which have resulted in pyshing me to the act thai has so mneh 
alarmed my intimate friends [I give you the veiy words of Dmitry Sergutfitch, as 
I have already told you] ripened in me gradually, and changed several times before 
taking their definitive &>rm. It was quite unexpectedly that I was struck by the 
event which threw me into these thoughts, and only when she [Dmitry Seigu^itbh 
refers to you] told me with fright a dream that had horrified her. This dream 
made a great impression on me, and as a man who analyzed the feelings which 
caused it I understood from that moment that new horizons vrero about to dawn 
upon her life, and that for a longer or shorter time the natnro of our relations 
would completely change. One always tries to maintain to the last extremity the 
position which one has made lor himself. At the bottom of our nature lies that 
oooservative element which we abandon only when forced to do so. There^ in my 
opinion, is to be found the explanation of my first supposdtion. I wished to be> 
lieve, and I did really believe^ that this change would not be of long duration* that 
our old relations would be reestablished. She even tried to escape this change by 
holding herself to me as closely as possible. That had its influence upon me^ and 
for some daysl believed it possible to realize her hope. But I soon saw, neverthe- 
less, that this hope was vain. 

''The reason lies in my character, which, in so speaking of it| I in no wisa 
blame. I simply so understand things. 
"He who employ8.lii8.tima-welLdivides it into three parts,— work, pleasnre^ rest 
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g'.Jiigtoi^OT *^ Hea gnra demandB rest as nrndhagjork rJom In wotli and w 
plgpsure the hmnan el&ffiiSnr*predain!iSMcd over individnal pec"1lflT^Hg^ ^^^ **^ 

mra by tba preponderant motive oi other needs of human natoiey ■■ noo ds-qnite as 

' general.. , Jj^ jost and diati actluiT tlie mdiTidiial seebs-taieestabl ish his forces after 
tfaftjgoitemeiitjrhich has eA ansfed th*^™- In this th* individaal jded£i!^iiel7 
for himself in accordance irith his.personal tastes and prodiyities^^JIitjrprk and 
in pfeasnre men are dzttwn toeaeh other by % powerful general fovoa^4ihovB^ their 
personal pecnliarities^ — in work by a clearly understood seUrinteres^ and in plea- 
sora by the identical .needs of the organisnL^.Jn jresti^.is not the same. H ere 
there is no general force acting to dominate individnal pecnliarities z^leisnie is of 
all things the most perso nal^ the thing in wHch nat]are_4^i^ 

ther e man most indi viAaaiiZfiOifrffPfT^ J^^J^ ^^^ the aatiafacti on most agre^ 

fabis to him. 

"^ "InTflusjeq^eotTOftn are divided-into-two principal fatpgnrievJEoEife^ejrf one 
categoiy IdsmnsiiaLdistEaction is most agreeable in thesociety of-otheT»>. Solitade 
is indispensable to everyone; ^ But to them it is^indispensable that-it sheidd.be an 
exception, their nde bdng lifo irath.others»- ^Ehis class is.mnch. more juunerooi 
than the other, which needs the. opposite... ^Those. of the letter, class ^are jnore si 
ease in sditnda than in. society* ,This divergence, has .^beon remarked by general 
opinion, which has dgnified it by the ^n^ressions ^sociable m^ Vmdrriizisodabis 
men.' I belong to the category oi thejnsoci ables^she to that of the socia bles. 

f niat isl£e whole secret'bl oturhiitbiy.'^t is clear that neither, of us is to blame 



for this, any more ttntneither pfjs i^Jbg, bl?znnibr not hArin^ rfrength ffltO^^ ^ 



j)/%^-°!SJ ^-^-^°^-«-^"^^ 



insvGiy difficult ^ht us to understand the peculiarities oFother natures; eveiy 
man j^ctozes all other men to himself from the standpoint of his own character. 
That which I do not need others need no mora than I: so our individuality mut 
if ests itsdL I need more than evidence to recall me to the opposite feeling. The 
situation which suits me ouj^ In my opinion, to suit others. Tins tendeni^ of 
thought being natural, in it I find my excuse for having remarked too late tin 
difEerence between her nature and my own. This is important. When we b^u 
to live together, she placed me on too high a pedestal: so at that time vre did not 
stand on an equality. She had too much esteem for me; my way of living seemed 
to her exemplary; she considered my individual peculiarity as a characteristie 1)^ 
fitting all men, and for a time she was under its influence. There was^ besides^ i 
reason that controlled her in a difEerent way. 

'^The inviolability of the inner li& is very lightly esteemed among people of W 
little intelleetGal development. Every member of the family — especially the bid- 
est members— unceremoniously thrusts his nose into your private life. Not thit 
our secrets are thereby violated: aecrets are things mora or less predoos^ whidi 
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one does not fbrgei to conceal and guard. Moreofery every man does not havv 
them, flo nnmeroufl are thoee who have nothing to hide from their rdativea. ,Biri»^ 
eveiT one wishes to ke^iLA little eomer of Myinpeg lifa.into which no one may* 
pgm>fT^fAjjngf^^|ui^w»iy (w^ft TOh?ff \^ tftl^ ^ fPOPT ^fA^'-OT"- I'cople of bi^ little 
intellectaal development paj small respect either to Uie one or the other:' even if 
yoa have a room of your own, everybody walka Into It^ not exactly to watch yoa 
or introde upon yoo, bnt becanse they do not dream that they may distorb. yoa; 
they imagine that yon can object to unexpected Tidts from none bnt those whom 
yon dislike; they do not understand that, <Bven with the best intentions, one may 
be intrnsive. The threshold, which no one has a right to cross against the wiD of 
the interested party, is resp^Hied only in one case, that of the head of the fsmily, 
who may pat out by the shoulders whoever intrndes iqKm him. AH the rest nnist 
sabmit to any and every intrnsion and on the most idle pretexts, or even withooft 
any pretext at alL A yonng girl has two every-day dresses^ one white and the 
other red; she puts on the red dress; that is enough to start tiie babUe. 

^ * You have put on your red dress, Anuta; why did yoa do sot' 

^Anuta herself does not know why; she had to put on one^ and, after all, if aba 
had put on her white dress, it would have been Just the saine» 

"*I do not know, mamma,* (or, *iny sisterT* 

^'You would do better to put on your white dress.' 

^Why would she do better? Anuta's questioner does not know, herself; onltf 
she most say something. 

^* You are not gay today, Anuta/ 

* Anuta is nmther gay nor sad. 

"<! did not know it; it seems to me that I am jost as ivoaL' 

««No, you are not gay.* 

"Two minutes later: 

'"'If you would play a little on the piano^ Anuta.* 

"Why, no one knows; and so it goes all day. As if your soul were a street and 
every one stationed himself at the window to look into it, not expecting to see any- 
thing, — knowing, in fact, that he will see nothing usefol or interesting, — but 
lookmg because he has nothing else to do. Why shoold not one look into the 
street? And, indeed, to the street it is a matter <^ indifference; but man does not 
like to be intruded upon. « 

"It is natural that these intrusions, without poipose or intention, should pro> 
voke a reaction; and as soon as the individual finds himself in a position to live 
alone, he takes pleasure for some time in solitade, though natural^ inclined to 
society. 

"To come back to the person in question. Before marrying she was In a very 
peculiar situation; she was intruded upon, her thoughts were scmtiniaed, ikoI 
^ply to kill time^ or even through indelicacy, but systematically, ahamelessfyf 
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groBslyy and with bad intenUons. Conaeqnently the reacticm wm rerj strong io 
her* ^^ 

^Tkat is why my fault must not be judged too severely. For some months^ 
perhaps a year, I was not mistaken: she did, indeed, need solitade, and took pleih 
sore in it And during that time I formed my idea of her character. Her intense 
temporary need of solitude was identical with my constant need; why is it aston^ 
ishing, then, that I should have taken s temporary phenomenon for a constant 
trait of her character? J.w>fy i^na U I0A fa| j^dga othera ty Mpg^l^t 

^This is a fauH and a pretty serious one. I do not aocnse myself but I am 
moved, nevertheless, to justify myself; that is, I foresee that others will not be as 
indulgent for me as I am for myselfi That is why, in order to soften the blame 
and help to an understandings I must enter into soma details about my character 
relatiTely to the subject which we are coniridering. 

^I have no idea of rest except in solitude. To be in society means to me to 
busy one*s self with something, or to work, or to delight one's sdL 

^I feel completely at my ease only when I am alone. What shall we call this 
feeling? What is its origin? In some it comes from dissimulation; in others^ 
from timidity; in s third class, from stendenqr to melancholy; ina fourth, from a 
lack of sympathy for others. It seems to me that I have none of these things. I 
am straightforward and sincere; I am always read^to be gay, and am never sad. 
Company pleases me: only it is all combined for me either with work or with 
pleasure. But these occupations must be relieved by rest^ — that is, by solitude. 
As far as I can understand myaell^ I am moved by a desire of independence, of 
Uberfy. 

. ''So the force of the reaction against her old family life led her to accept for a 
time a way of life not in conformity with her steady inclinations; her esteem for 
me niaintained these temporary dispodtions in her longer than they would other- 
wise have lasted. Then I said to myself that I had formed a false idea of her 
character: I had taken her indinationa of the moment for steady inclinations; 
and I rested on this thought. That is the whole story. On my side there is a 
fault deserving of not much blame; on hers there is no fault at alL How much 
suffering all this has cost her, and by what a catastrophe am I forced to put an 
endtoitl 

''When the fright occasioned by her horrible dream had opened my eyes to the 
state of her feelings, it was already too late to repair my fault But iC we had 
seen sooner what she lacked, it is possible that, by making steady efforts over 
ourselves, she and I would have succeeded in achieving a sort of contentment vriih 
each other. But I do not believe that, had we succeeded, anything good would 
have resulted from it Suppose we had reconstructed our characters suffidentij 
to render them harmonious; conversions, nevertheless^ are good only when brought 
into acticm against some evil proclivities; now, the proclivities that we should 
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I1AT6 had to change are in no way blameworthy; In what respect la eociabflity 
woise or better than the desire for solitude^ and vice venat Now, oonyersion, 
after aU, is yiolencey dispersion; in disperrion many things are lost^ and the effoet 
of yiolenoe is to stupefy* 

'^The result that we perhaps (perhapef) shoold haye attuned woold not have 
been a compensation* IM i^oiM-Impv Iwuiiub ^SKtkgBMketK^ inA ftoiM *Mfcv0 
. u irti H B a mCM «r toa. tba iamiummmi mmJd^ And why? To keep certain 
places in certain rooms? If we had had diildien, that wonld have been another 
matter ; then we should have had to conader cardfally the possibly bad inflnence 
that onr separation would haye had iq>on their fortunes* In that case it would 
have been necessary to make every possible efbrt to avoid this dinoHmeni^ and the 
result — the Joy of having done all that was necessary to make those dear to us 
happier — would have rewarded adequately all our efforts. But in the actual 
state of things what rational object could our efforts haye had? 
^ « Consequently, the present situation bdng given, all is arranged for the best 
We have not had to violate our natures. We have had much sorroWy but^ had we 
acted any otherwise, we should have had mudi moce^ and the result would not 
have been as satiafactoiy** 

Such are the words of Dmitry Sergu^teh. You can easily see with what per- 
sistence he has dwelt in this matter upon lAuX he calls his wrongs. He added: 
''I feel sure that those who analyze mj eondnct without sympathy for mo win 
find that I have not been entirely right* But I am sure of their sympathy for hei; 
She will judge me even better than I judge myselU* Now, for my part^ I believe 
that I have done perfectiy right Such is n^ opinion of my conduct up to the 
time of the dream*" 

Now I am going to communicate to you his fesBngs conoeming the subsequenl 
events: - 

<<t have said [Dmitry Sergn^tch's words] that from the first words that she 
uttered about her dream I understood that s change in our relations was Inevit- 
able* I expected that this change woold be a pretty radical one^ for it was fmpos> 
sible that it should be otherwise, considering the energy of her nature and the 
intensity of her discontent at that time; and her discontent was all the greater 
from having been long suppressed. Nevertfaeless^ I looked only for an external 
change and one quite to my advantage* I said to myself: 'For a time she will be 
under the influence of a passionate love for soms one; then, s year or two having 
gone by, she will come back* I am an estimable man ; the duinces of finding 
another man like me are very rare (I say what I think, and have not hypocrisy 
enough to underrate my merits) ; her feeling will lose a portion of its inteuuty by 
satisfaction; and she will see that^ although one mde of her nature is less satisfied 
in living with me, on Uie whole she is hapiner and freer with me than with any 
one else. Then things will again shape themselves as in the past Having 
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k&med by eaqperienoe^ I shall bestow more attentions upon her» she wiU have a 
greater and keener attachment for me» and we shall live more harmoniously than 
in the past' 

^Bnt (this is ft thing which it is a veiy delicate matter for me to explain, and 
yet it mnst be done), — bnt what effect did the prospect of this reSstablishment of 
oar rehOaons have upon me? Did it rejdce me? Evidently. But was that all? 
No^ I looked forward to it as ft burden, a vexy agreeable burden, to be sure, but 
still a burden. I loved her much, and would have violated my nature to put 
myself in greater harmony with her; that would have given me pleasure, but my 
life would have been under restraint. That was the vnty in which I looked at 
things after the first impression had passed away, and I have seen that I was not 
mistaken. She put me to the proof of that^ when she wished me to force myself 
to keep her love. The month of complaisance which I devoted to her was the most ^\ 
painful month of my life. There was no suffering in it, — that expression would 
be out of place and even absurd, for I felt only joy in trying to please her,— but 
it wearied me. That is the secret of the fidlure of her attempt to preserve her 
lovefomie. 

''At first blush that nuiy seem strange. Why did I not get weary of devoting 
so many evenings to students, for whom I certainly would not have seriously dis- 
turbed myseli^ and why did I feel so much fatigue from devoting only a few eve- 
nings to a woman whom I loved more than myself and for whom I was ready to 
die, and not only to die^ but to suffer aDrsorto of tormente? It is strange^ I admit, 
but only to one who has not fathomed the nature of my relations with the youngs 
to whom I devoted so much time. In the first place, I had no personal relations 
wiQi these young people ; when I vras with them, I did not seem to have men v 
before me, but abstract types exchanging ideas; my conversations with them were 
hardly to be distinguished from my solitary dreams; but one side of the man was 
occupied, that which demands the least rest, — thought. All the rest slept. And 
furthermore the conversation had a practical, a useful object, — codperation for 
the development of the intellectual life and the perfecting of my young friends. 
This was so easy a task that it rather reestablished my strength, exhausted by 
other work, — a task which did not tire me, but, on the contrary, refreshed me; 
nevertheless, it was a task, and it was not rest that I was after, but a useful ob- 
ject In short, I let my whole being go to sleeps thought excepted, and that acted 
without being troubled by any personal prepossession regarding the men with 
whom I was talking; consequentiy, I felt as much at my ease as if I had been 
alone. These conversations did not take me out of my solitude, so to spesk. 
There was nothing in them similar to the relations in which the entire man 
participates. 

''I know what a delicate matter it is to utter the word Smmmtf; but sincerity will 
not permit me to witiihold it. Yes, with all wafhmimhwtlM^i 
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niHf when later I became convinced tbat our relations were forever broken. I 
became convinced of it about the time vrhen she perceived that to comply with 
her desires was a burden to me. Then mj future seemed to assume a more agree- 
able shape ; seeing that it was impossible to mamtun our old relational I began to 
consider by what method we could soonest — I must again use a delicate ea p ie » 
sion — consummate the separation. That is why tiiose who judge only by appeal^ - 
ances have been able to believe in my generosity. N evertheless I do not wiA to 
be hypocritical and den y the good that isis m e; th firefotP J '^V^ ^^'^ *^^ ^f_^ 
my motives was. thQ.desire to^ea her happy. But this was mily a gfcnndary miv « 
tive, a strong one enough, to J)e,BnrBa-biit-far^inferiQrJn^intens itT to the to Lsnd I 
principal motive,'— .the desire to- eecape>< e i imi # that w as - the"prin^[>al motive. Tt.,\ 
was under this inflnftn^ f>yfl;j^ Tj>A|r>^p fft yi^lyrft ftf.tp^tjvc^ her m anner of life 1 
and I easily discovered that 4he person^B-^Mstioii waa dnminafpd in hpr feelmge ^ 
and acts by the pyAgo«AA.ft «/i ^h an n M, nf Aia^^n^ar \fiihv^ti*h. 1 ^»± obl^^ me 
to connder him also. Then I understood the cause of her strange actions^ to 
which I had at first paid no attention. That made me see things in a still moce 
agreeable light When I saw in her not t>nly the desire for a pasdonate love^ Iml 
also the love itself, an unconscious love for a man entire^ worthy of her and able " 
to completely replace me at her side; when I saw tiiat this man too had a gieal 
passion for her, — I was thoroughly rejdoed. It is true, however, that the iSrst 
impression was a pdnf ul one : no grave change takes place without some sonow. 
I saw now that I could no longer conscientiously consider myself indispensable to 
her, as I had been accustomed to do and with delight; this new change^ therefon^ 
had a painful side* But not long. N ow I was sure of her hap piness and fdt n o 
anxiet y about her. That was aj guroa-of-groat joy. ~gnfe->t wouia dp ^^ *"Tt?r *^ - 
believe that that was my ehi^^leasarsfaio^^pens onal feeling was domiwftn^ yr^a 
here^ I saw that I was to be freer I do not mean that single life seemed to me 
freer than family life: no, if husband and wife make each other mutually happy 
without effort and without thought^ the more intimate their relations Hie happier 
they axe. But our relations were not of that diaraeter. Consequently to me s^Op 
ration meant freedom. 

^'It will be seen that I acted in my own interesti when J.dedded not to rtand In 
tbayiri^^J^hgiTjiap^ess; .tbezB.was4i-nobIa side to ny eondu et y b n t^ e M otive 
power wasUie desire o^jnyjowii_natp rp / gr ft m^"* ^xumfftrtaM^ .^Hiftftiwi kr^A 
'i is why I had the strength to act well, to do without hesitation and -without 
i what I believed to be my duty;Vong 3oes his duty easily when impePey^ 
>wn na ture) " ""^ 

''I started for lUazan. Some time afterwards she called me backf saying thai 
my presence would not trouble her. I took the contrary view,*-for two reason^ 
as I believe. It was painful to her to see the man to whom (Jin her opinion) ahe 
owed so much. She was mistaken; she was under n^ obligation to me^ beeaaae I 
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j^bad always acUd maeh more in my own interest tlian in hen. But she aaw il 
difforentlyy and moreoTer she felt a Tery profound attachment for me^ which was a 
source of pain. This attachment had also its agreeable side^ but this could not 
have become dominant unless it had been less intense, for, when intense^ it is Terj 
painfoL The second motire (another delicate explanation, but I nmst say what I 
think) arose from the fact that her rather abnormal situation in the matter of so- 
cial conditions was disagreeable to her. Thus I came to see that the proximity of 
my eristcnce to here was painful to her. I will not deny that to this new discoT* 
eiy there was a side incomparably more piunfnl to me than all the f eelinga thai I 
had experienced in the preceding stages of the affair. I retained veiy good dispo* 
sitions toward her: I wished to renuun her friend. I hoped that such would be 
the case. And when I saw that it could not be, I was much grieved. And my 
chagrin was compensated by no personal interest. I may say, then, that my final 
resolution was taken only Uirough attachment to her, through a dedre to see her 
happy. Consequently, my conduct toward her even in our happiest days never 
gave me so much inner satisfaction as this resolution. Then at last I acted under 
the Inflnenne of what I may call nobility, or, to speak more accurately, noble de^ 
sign, in which the general law of human nature acts wholly by itself without tlis 
aid of indiyidual peculiarities; and I learned to know the high enjoyment of see- V 
ing one's self act nobly, — that is, in the way in which all men without exception 
ought to act This high enjoyment of feeling one's self simply a man, and noi 
Ivan or Peter, is too intense; ordinary natures like mine cannot stand it too 
often. But haj^ the man who has sometimes felt it I 

''I do not need to explain this side of my conduct, which would bave been sens^ 
less to the last degree in dealing with other men; it is, however, only too well jus- 
tified by the character of the person to whom I yielded. When I was at Biazan, 
noi a word passed between her and Alexander Matv^tch. Later, at the time 
when I took my final resolution, not a word passed between him and me or be- 
tween her and me. But to know their thoughts I did not need to hear them." 

I have transmitted literally the words of Dmitiy Sergu^itch, as I have already 
said. 

I am an entire stranger to you, but the correspondence upon which I enter with 
you, in carrying out the will of poor Dmitry Sergu^tch, is of so intimate a nature 
that you will be curious perhaps to know who this unknown correspondent is^ who 
is so familiar with Dmitry's inner life. I am a medical studeni who has renounced 
his profession; I can tell you nothing more about myselL Of late years I have 
lived in 8t Petersburg. A few days ago I conceived the idea of travelling and 
seeking a new career in foreign lands. I left St Petersburg the day after you 
learned of Dmitry's loss. By the merest chance I did not have my passport, but I 
succeeded in getting that of another, which one of our common acquidntances had 
the kindness to furnish me^ He gave them to me on condition thai I would do * 
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some errands for him on the way. If yon happen to see M. Raikhm^tofi^ be kind 
enough to tell him that all his commissions have been attended ta Now I am 
going to wander about for a while, — probably in Germany observing the cnstoma 
of the people. I have a few hundred ronbles, and I wish to live at my ease and 
without doing anything. When I grow weaiy of idleness, I shaD look for woric 
Of what sort? It is of no consequence. Where? It matters not. I am as free 
as a bird, and I can be as careless as a bird. Such a situation enchants me. 

Ftobably you will wish to reply, but I do not know where I shall be a week 
hence, — perhaps in Italy, perhaps in England, perhaps at Prague. Now I can 
live according to my caprice^ and where it win take me I know not. Cons^ 
quently, upon your letters place only this address: ''JSerZtn, PritdriehMinMe 20^ 
Agerdur von J7. Schmeidler'*; within this envelope place another containing your 
letter, and upon the inner envelope^ instead of any address, write the figures 
12315; to the Schmeidler agency that will mean that the letter is to be sent to 
me. Accept, Madame, the assurance of the high esteem of a man unknown to 
you, but profoundly devoted to you, who signs himself 

A QUOVOAM ICXniOAL STUDEHT. 

Mjf much esteemed Mandevr Alexander Mato^Udk: 

In conformity with the wishes of poor Dmitiy Serguditch, I must tell you (hat 
he considered the obUgation to yield his place to you the best condudon possible. 
The circumstances which have induced this change have gradually come about 
within the last three years, in which you had almost abandoned his society, and 
without, consequently, any share in them on your part. This change results 
solely from the acts of two individuals whom you have tried in vain to bring 
together, and the conclusion was inevitable. It is needless to say that Dmitiy Se^ 
guditch could in no way attribute it to you. Of course this explanation is supe^ 
fluous, and it is only for form's sake that he has charged me with making it. He 
was not fitted for the situation which he occupied, and in his opinion it is better 
for all that he has yielded his place to yon. 

I shake your hand. 

A QUOHBAM MXDIOAL 8TUDEHT. 



* And, for my part^ 1 know* • • • • 

Whafs that? The voice is familiar to ma. I look behind me; it Ib he, it Ib 
really he^ the reader with the penetrating eye; lately expelled for knowing neither 
A nor B on a question of art^ here he is again, and with his usual penetration 
again he knows something. 

"Ahl I know who wrote that" 

I seize precipit-ately the first object that comes to my hand, — it is a napkin, in* 
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asmiich as, after oqpying the letter of the quondam stadenti I sat down to break 
fa8t|-*I eeize the napkin and I dose his month. ^Welll know thenl but wh| 
erj oni like a madman^-* 

IL 

St Fetersbnigy Angoat 25^ 186^ 
MontUwrt 

Yon cannot imagine how happj I was to receive jonr letter. I thank yon with 
all my heart Yonr intimacy with Dmitiy Seigaditch, who has jnst perished, en- 
titles me to consider you a friend, and permit me to call yon so. 

In each of the words which yon have communicated to me I have recognized the 
character of Dmitry Sergo^tch. He was always searc hing for the i ^ftst- ^^<^'^ftw . 

C anseS of his acts, and it plAagAil liim~tn"ft.ppT^p|ker^to tbft ♦.hftnry f^t pgrnam. Vra^ 

that m atter it is a^imblL wmiutffi^E jalLpBr circle. My Alexander also is fond of 
analyzing himself in this faahion. If you could hear how he explains his conduct 
towards me and Dmitiy Sergu^tch for the last three years I To hear him, he did 
everything from selfish design, for his own pleasure. I, too^ long since acquired 
this habit Only it occupies us — Alexander and me — a little less than Dmitiy 
Serguditch; we have the same inclination, only his was stronger. Tes, to hear jib, 
we are all three the greatest egoists that the world has yet seen. And perhaps it 
is the truth. It is possible^ after alL 

But, besides this trait, common to all three of us^ the words of Dmitry Sergu^tch 
contain something peculiar to himself : the object of his explanations is evident,— 
to quiet me. Not that his words are not wholly sincere, — he never said what he 
did not think, — but he makes too prominent that dde of the truth calculated to 
quiet me. I am very grateful to yon, mj friend, but I too am an egoist, and I will 
say that his anxiety on my account was useless. We Justify ourselves much more 
easily than others Justify us. I too do not consider myself at all guilty towards 
him; I will say more: I do not even feel under any obligation to have an attach- 
ment for him. I appreciate highly his noble conduct, but I know that he acted 
nobly, not for me, but for himself; and I, in not deceiving him, acted, not for him, 
but for myself — not because, in deceiving him, I should have been unjust to him, 
but because to do so was repugnant to me. I say, like him, that I do not accuse 
myself. But like him also I am moved to justify myself; to use his expression (a 
very correct one), that means that I foresee that others will not be as indulgent as 
myself regarding some phases of my conduct I have no desire to justify myself 
regarding that part of the matter upon which he touches; but, on the other hand, 
I have a desire to Justify myself regarding the part upon which he does not need 
to justify himself. No one will call me guilty on account of what took place be- 
fore my dream* But, then, is it not my fault that the affair took so melodramatic 



\ 
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Ml aspeet and led to a theatrical condiuionf Ought I not to hmve takon a miibh 
ginqpler view of a change of relations already ineritabk^ when mj dream for the 
first time opened the eyes of Dmitry Seigo^itch and myself to mj ntnatkmT la 
the erening of the day when Dmitry Sergo^itch died, I had a long oonTsnalioa 
with that ferodoos Bakhm^toff ; what a good and tender man, that BaUunOoffl 
He said I know not how many horrible things aboot Dmitry Sergoifitch. Bai, if 
one should repeat them in a friendly tone, they wonld be almost jost 

I believed that Dmitry Sorgu^itch knew perfectly wall what Rakhm^ftoff was 
going to say to me, and that he had calcnlatftd upon it In my state of mind I 
needed to hear him, and his remarks did mnoh to qniet me. Whoever planned 
that conversation, I thank you much, my friend. But the ferodoos Rakhm^Uiff 
himself had to confess that in the last half of the affair the conduct of Dmitry Se^ 
guditch was perfect Rakhm^toff blamed him only for the first hal^ ooncendng 
which it pleased Dmitry Serguiitch to Justify himself. 

But I am going to Justify myself concerning the second half, althoo^ no ooa 
has told me that I was goilty. But every one of us— I speak of ourselves and oor 
friends, of our whole drde — has a severer censor than Bakhm^toff himseli; — his 
or her own mind. Tes, I understand, wj friend, tiiat it would have been mndi 
easier for all if I had taken a simpler view of the affur and had not given -it so 
tragic a bearing. And, if we leave it to the opinion of Dmitry Sergu^tch, I shall 
have to say forther that he would then have had no need to resort to a sensational 
climax very painful to him: his had to act as he did only because pushed by my 
bnpetnous way of looking at things. 

I suppose that he must have thought so too^ althou^^ he did not chaige you to 
tell me so. I set the higher value on his good feelings towards me from the fad 
that, in spite of all that happened, they did not weaken. But listen, my friend; 
this opinion is not Just; it was not from any fault of mine, it was not from my. 
u nne cessa r y exaggeration of feeling, that the necessity presented itself to Dmitry 
Sergu^tch of an experience which he himself calls very painfuL It is true thali 
if I had not attached a great importance to the change of relations, the Journey to 
Biazan might have been dispensed with, but he says tiiat that was not painful to 
him; in this respect, then, my exdtement caused no great unhappiness. H was 
only the necessity of dying that was painful to him. He explains by two reasons 
why he was forced to adopt that resdlntion. 

In the first place, I suffered from my extreme attachment for him; in the second, 
I suffered because I could not give my relations with Alexander the diaracter de- 
manded by public opinion. In fact, I was not altogether tranquil; my situation 
was burdensome, but he did not divine the real cause. He believed that his pres- 
ence was painful to me on account of the depth of my gratitude; this was not 
quite the case. We are very much disposed to look iac consoling thoughts, and 
when Dmitry Sergu^tch saw the necessity of dying, that necessity had long ceased 
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to «z]st: my gratltada had decreased to thai moderato degree wMeh eonatltatee aa 
agreeable feeling. Now, deep gratitade was the sole eanse of my paanfol ezagge^ 
ation of feeling. The other canse mentioned bj Dmitry Serga^itch — the desire 
to give my relationa with Alexander the eharaeter demanded by society -^did not 
depend at all upon my way of viewing the a&ir. It was the result of society's 
ideas, lliat caose I ooold not have oontroQed; bat Dmitiy Sergaditch waa abso- 
hitely tniafAVftti if he supposed that his presence was painful to me for that reason. 
If a husband lives with his wife, that is enough to prevent scandalt whatever the 
relations of his wife with another. That is a great step already. We see many i^ 
examples where^ thanks to the noble diaracter of the husband, afEairs axe thus ar*l^ 
ranged, and in that case sodeij lets the woman alone. Now, I consider that the 
best and easiest way of arranging alEsin of this sort Dmitry Serguditch at first 
proposed this plan to me. I then refused on account of my exaggeration of feel* 
ing. I do not know what would have happened if I had accepted; but, if I had 
been able to content myself with being left alone and the avoidance of scandal re- 
garding my relatbns with Alexander, it is evident that the plan proposed by Dmi- 
try Sergnditch would have been sufficient, and that, if I had adopted it, there would 
have been no need of his decision to die. In that case evidently I should have had 
no reason to desire to formally determine my rdations with Alexander. But it 
seems to me that such an arrangement, satisfactory in most cases similar to onr% 
in oun would not have been so. Our situation had one peculiar feature^-^the 
three individuals whom it concerned were of equal force. If Dmitry 8ergu£tch 
had felt an intellectual and moral superiority in Alexander; ii^ in yielding his 
place to him, .he had yielded to moral superiority; if his withdrawal, instead of 
bdng voluntary, had been only the withdrawal of the weak before the strong,^ 
why, then certainly nothing would have weighed upon me. Likewise^ if I had 
been superior in mind and character to Dmitry Seig:n£tch; if he himsell^ before 
the birth of my passion, had been one of the two heroes of a certain anecdote which 
once made us lang^ so heartfly, — all would have been arranged, he would have 
submitted. Theanecdote was of two gentlemen who, after having conversed some 
time and being pleased with each other, desired to make each other's acquaintance: 

«I am lieutenant So^md-So," said one^ with an air of dignity. 

^ And I am the husband of Madame Tedesoo^" said the othier. 

If Dmitry Sergu^tch had been the husband d Madame Tedesco, why, then he 
would have had no need to resort to extremities^ lie would have submitted to his 
fate, he would have se^ notlung offensive to him in his submission, and every* 
thing would have been delightful But his rdations with me and with Alexander 
were not at all of such a character. In no respect waa he either our inferior or our 
superior; this was evident to all. My liberty eould depend only on his good will 
and not at all on his weakness. Ton cannot deiqr it, n^ friend* 

What^ then, waa my situation? T raw niyfalf dnrnndfrrt p** ^^« (p^ ^^ That 
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was whj my sitaatioii wm painM to ma^ tiiai was wl^ be deemed ii naefol to 
adopt his noble resolution. Yes^ my friend, the eaose of mj fedOng^ whidi fcnroed 
him to this step^ was mooh more deeply bidden than be expbdns in your lettei; 
The OTerwhehning degree of gratitade no longer existed. To satisfy the require* 
ments of sooiely would have been ea^ in the way proposed by Dmitiy Sergndtdi 
himseli^ and, after al]» these requirements did not afEect me^ living in mj little d» 
cle^ entirely beyond the reach of goss^ Bat I tcnain e d d epe nd e nt upo ^D aitiy 
fi^gn^itch. T ^ waa t^*> pftinfnl purfe of it What had my yiew of the ehange 
of our relations to do witii this? Dmitiy Seigufitdi remained the master. Now, 
you know and approve mj feeling: I dojaotjyi sb to be , de^ yp jf ut npnu tbr g?^ 

iw^n Af any miA^ tliAw^pK Im mrara ih^ twftflt Amm¥^ ^f.nukn^ »>^ p^^w trTinm T www^ 
^■faM^iWAi^^ fa WhflPT T^Wi1l<wmil OM liy anAf]]<>r fffilf, pnii ir^'aAtnm Tl.«^ ftill fflTlflignty 

I do. notjriA.itf^snd I ^o^pwjhat jwujipj^ove^ti^ But why so many wordst 
Why this analysis of our inmost feelings, which no one would have gone intot 
Uke Dmitry SerguStch, I ha;ve a mania for undressing my feelings in order (hat I 
may say: It is not my fault, but the result of a cireumstanoe beyond my oontrolf 
I make this remark because Dmitry Seigu&tch liked remarks of this eharacter. I 
wish to insinuate myself into your mind, my Mend. But enough of thisi You 
have had so much sympathy for me that you have thought nothing of the few 
boms required to write your long and prodous letter. From it I see (whether 
from Dmitry Seign^tch's style or yours), — yes^ I see that yon will be cuxions to 
know what became of me after Dmitry Sergu&tch left me to go to Moscow and 
then to come back and die. On his retom from Biazan he saw that I was embar- 
rassed. This was manifest in me only in his presence; as long as he was at Bii^ 
zan, I did not think so much about him. But, when he started for Moscow, I saw 
that he was meditating something grave. ' He settled up his affairs at 6t Bsten- 
bnrg. He had been waiting for a week onfy to get everything arranged for his 
dq^artore^ and why should I not have foreseen thisT During the last days I 
sometimes saw sadness on his faoe^ on that face which knew so well how to hido 
secrets. I foresaw that something dedidve was to be expected. And when he 
boarded the train, I was so sadt The next day and the day after my sorrow in* 
ereased. Suddenly Macha brought me a letter. What a painful moment! What 
a painful day! You know IL How much better I know now the strength of n^ 
attachment for Dmitry Seigufitchl I had no idea myself that it was so deep. 
You know the strength of our mutoal attachment. You certainly know that I 
had then decided to see Alexander no more; all day I felt that my life was broken 
forever, and you know of my childish enthusiasm when I saw the note of mj good^ 
my very good, friend, the note that changed completely all my thoughts (notice 
the prudence of my expressions; you must be contented with them, my friend). 
You know all this, because Bakhm^tof^ after escorting me to the train, went to 
accompany you to the station; Dmitry Seignfitch and he were right in saying 
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tint I OQ^t nevertfasless to lesve St Petenbiu:; in carder to produoo tiia effect so 
miieh desired bj Dmitry Serga^tch that he inflicted upon me to achieve it sodi 
honible torments for an entire day. How grateful I am to him for having had eo 
Utile pity on mel He and Rakhm^toff were also right in advising Alexander not 
to appear before me or escort me to the station. Bat, as I no longer needed to 
go as far as Moscow^ it being neoessaiy only to leave SL Petersburg^ I stopped at 
Novgorod. A few days later Alexander came there with the docnments establish- 
ing the loss of Dmitry Sergnfitdi. We were mairied a week after this losa^ and 
have lived almost a month at Tchondovo^* near the railroad, in order that it may 
be eaqr for Alexander to go three or f oar times a week to his bospitaL Yesterday 
we letomed to St Petersburg, and that is why I am so late in answering your le^ 
ter. B has remained in Macha*s box, who had almost forgotten it Andyonhave 
piobabl|y framed all sorts of ideas in consequence of lecdving no reply. 
I clasp yon in n^ arms^ my friend. 

ToiDB% 

YtsLK KnaAjroFv. 

I grasp your hand, my dear ; only I beg yon not to send oompIimentH^ aft least to 
me; else I will let my lieart flow out before yon in a tonent of adoration, whidi 
woold certainly be disagreeable to you in the hi|^iest degree. But do yon know 
that for US to write so briefly to each other shows condderable stupidity in me as 
wen as in youT It seems that we axe scnnawliat embarrassed in each otherls pr»> 
sencOi Supposing that this were pardonable in me^ why should you feel any em- 
bairassmentf Next time I hope to talk freely with yon, and I ahaU fortbwith 
write yon a heap of St Petersburg newBi 

Toma^ 

AUEZAHBXB BjBaAHonr. 

IIL 

These letters^ wbils perfectly dncere^ were indeed a little exdndve^ as Yira 
Favlovna herself remarked. The two correspondents evidenUy tried to make the 
painful shocks vddch th^ had &lt seem kss intense to each other. Tb^areTSiy 
shrewd people. I have very often heard them — them and those like them — say 
things which made me laugh heartily in the midst of thdr pathetie assertions that 
such and sndi a thing was nothing and could easily be endured. 

I laughed at such assertions when made privately to me^ a stranger. And when 
I heard them said befbrea man who could not help listening I ooRoborated them, 

•▲ nflwij itiitlin sad lugt vO^ge dtaated tbool dzty4b* iD^ 

V 
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•ad said that nich and audi a thing was indeed nothing. An honest man ia raj 
queer; I haTS always laoghed at them when I hare met them. 

They are sometimea even ahsnrd. Take^ for example, these letters. lamalittla 
aocnstomed to such things, being on terms of friendship with them, but <m aa ea* 
tiro stranger what an impression thej mnst make^ — on the reader with the pena* 
trating eye^ for instance I 

The reader with the penetrating ^ye^ wlio haa already had time to get. dear of 
hia napkin, pronooncea aentenoe^ ahaking hia head: 

«]mmarair 

^^Bravot Do me the favor of saying one word mora.'* 

**The author also is aa immoral man to approra sodi things^* nasyu the reader 
with the penetrating ^ye^ adding to the sentence. 

''No^my dear, you are mistaken* There are many thinga in this (hat I do nol 
approve^ and, to tell the truth, I do not even approve any of it. It is aD nmdi too 
ingenious^ much too &x^etched ; life is much simpler." 

^Then you are still more immoralf " aska the reader with the penetrating eya^ 
<^ning liis eyes wide, astonished at the inconceivable immorality into wliieh ha- 
manily haa fallen in my person* 

^Much more immoral,*' I aay, and no one knowa whether I am telling tiie tmlli 
or laughing at the reader with the penetrating eye. • 

The oonespondenoe lasted three or four montha longer, — actiyely on the part d 
the KirBanofffl, negligently and inadequately on the part of their oomspondenl. 
The latter aoon ceased to answer their letten; they saw that his aole intentioa 
was to communicate to Ydra Fiavlovna and her husband the thoughts of Lopook- 
ho£^ and that^ after having fulfilled thia duly, he deemed forther oorrespondenca. 
useless. Hisving obtidned no reply to two or three letters, the Kirsanolh 
ftood him and stopped writing. 

17. 

YIra Farlovna ia resting on her soft coach, waiting for her husband to < 
back from the hosptal to dinner. Today she does not care to make pastiy for 
dhmer ; she prefeza to rest^ for ahe has worked hard all the momiog. It has been 
80 for a long time^ and it wHl be so for a very long time to come: she ia starting 
another workshop for aeamstresses at the other extremity of the city. Y^ra Fia^ 
lovna Lopoukhoff lived on the island of Vassilievaky, V^ra Pavlovna KirsaaoS 
lives on the Bue Seiguievskaia, her husband requiring rooms in the neighborhood 
of the Wyborg district 

Madame Mertzaloff proved equal to the management of the shop on the island 
of Vassilievaky, which was quite natoral, ahe and the ahqp being old acquaint- 
aacea. On her return to St. Fstersbuig Y^ra Favlovna saw that she did not need 
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to Tiflit tiia ahop often to see tliftt things went weD, and^ thoagh she continaed to 
Tidt it almost dailyi it'irss solely because she was drawn bj ber fljmpathy. It 
mnst be added^ howeveri that her yiaits were not quite nseless, for Madame Mert> 
sa]o£f often needed ber advice; but tbat took rerj little time, besides being needed 
less and less frequently. Madame Mertsaloff will soon haye as much experience 
as heneli^ and will be able to condnot things herseli. After ber return to St. 
Betergbm^ Yiok FaTloma fisited the island of YassilieTaky more as a dear friend 
than as an indispensable person; whati theut was to be doneT Establish a new 
workshop for seamstressesy in her own ndj^borhood, at the other end of the vatj. 
So^ in faot^ a new shop was established in one of the smaller streets between 
the Boa Baaseinala and the Bne Serguievskaia. Here there is much less work 
than In the first shop: the first five of the working-girls are from the old shop^ 
where their places have been filled by others; the rest of the force is made ixp of 
acquaintances of the seamstresses in the old shopu Sc^ eveiything is half dooe^ 
to start with. AU the comrades are peifectly familiar with the poxpose and oi^ 
ganizatlon of the shop; the young gois came filled with a desire to establish 
promptly in the new shop the organization which bad been effected so slowly in: 
the old. Ob! now the organization went ahead ten times faster than theut and 
with three times less embarrassment. But none the less there was a great deal of 
work to be done^ and Ydra Pavlovna was tired, as she had been yesterday, and 
day before yesterday, and as she had been for about two months. Two months 
only, althou^ dz months had elapsed since he^ second marriage; after all, it was 
veiy necessary that she should allow herself a honeymoon; now she bad resumed 



Tes^ she had worked a great deal; now she was resting and thinking of many 
things^ especially of the present; it is so beautiful and so fnllt So fnU of life that 
but little time is left for memories; memories will come later. OhI much laterl 
Kot in ten years, nor even in twenty, but later stilL Nevertheless^ they do cone 
eiven now, thougb rarely. At tbis moment, for example^ she is recalling what has 
most impressed ber. Here is what ber memosy brings back to ber. 

▼. 

•«My darling, I am going with yoo." 
'^But you have not your things.** 

^I will go tomorrow, since you will not take me with you today." 

''Beflect, meditate. And await my letter. It will reach you tomanow." 

There she is on her way back from the station to the bouse; what does she feel 

and what does she think as she comes back with Macha? She hardly knows, her^ 

seli^ so shaken has she been by the rapid shaping of events. It is but twenty-two 

hours since he found in his-toom the letter whicb she had written, and already be 

\ 
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Is gonel How qnieUy, how Bnddenlyl At two o'dodk in the mornhig tht tat^ 
saw nothing of this. He waited till, conqneied and exhausted bj fatigue^ she was 
orercome by sleep; then he entered her room and said a lew not ofersensihle 
wordB as a scarcely comprehensible preiboe to this bit of information: 

'*I haye not seen my old parents in a long time; I am going to see tiiem; Hmj 
win be very glad." 

Onty that^ and then he went out She ran after him, although he had made 
her promise not to do so. 

« Where is he^ then T Macha» where is he^ where is he t* 

Maeha» who was still engsged in dealing the tea^able Jnst left fay flsttot% 
answered: 

<*Ihnitiy Sexgn^teh went oat; he saidiashe passed liy, 'lamgdngtowaDc/'* 

She had to go back to bed. How oonld she sleep? She did not know thai Ua 
departure was to tslse place in a few hoars. He had said that they still had time 
to talk over all these things tc^gether. And when she awoke^ it was time to go to 
theststioo* 

All this passes before her eyes like a flash, as if it had not happened to her, bal 
had been the experience of some one else^ which had been told to her hastily. 
Only on readiing the hoase does she regain possesdoo ci hendi^ and b^gin to 
think: What is she now? what is to become of her? 

Tesy die will go to Biazan. She will go. To do otherwise is impossiblB. But 
theletterT Whatwillitsay? Why wait for it before deciding? Sheknowathe 
contents in advance. No» it is necessary to wait nntil the letter comes. Bat what 
is the nse ol waiting? She will go. Tes, she will go. She repeats it to herBdf 
to one^ two^ three, foor hoors. But Madia, getting hnngiy, is already calling her 
to ^niMr foor the third tlme^ and this time she orders rather than calls; welVit la 
at least a distractloo. 

''Poor Madia, die most be very hongiy cm my account. Why did yon wait for 
me^Madia? You would have done better to dine without waiting for BMb* 

"That cannct be^ y€ra Fiavlovna.* 

And again the young woman reflects for two hours: 

**! will go. Tomorrow. Only I will wait for the letter, for he begged loe to^ 
But, whatever its contents, — I know what it will contain,— I will go/* 

That is idiat die thinks; but is that really all? Ko^ her thon^ still runs 
upon Ave little words: Redoes not wUh it, and these five little words dominate her 
thought more and more. The setting sun finds her still absorbed. And Just at 
the moment when the importunate Madia comes to demand that slie diaU take 
tea, six words add themselves to the five: Nor do I wish U dther. Machahasen 
tered; die has driven away these six new bad little words. But not for long. At 
first they do not dare to make their appearance and give place to their own refia* 
tation: ^iif / mtuf ffo; but they yield only to come bade escorted by this refuta- 
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tkuu Li a twinkliDg ttiej return to Y€r% FMovna^ thoQght: He doet tud wuk 
U^'Nar do I wuk U tUker. For half aa hour tbej danoe a saiaband in her brain; 
then against these words so often uttered, JmZl^nish these threes SkaUIgof 
Bnt here comes Madia again. 

^ I gave a rouble to the bearer, Ydra Fiavlovna, for it was written on the envelope 
that, if lie bronght the letter before nine o^dobk, he shoold be given a rouble; if 
after that, only half as mnch. Now, he brought it before nine o'clock. To go 
faster he took a cab; *I did as I promised,' he said to mew** 

A letter firom him t She knows what it contains: To not come." BntshewiU 
go Jnst the same; she does not wish to listen to this letter. The letter contains 
something ebsb— something which cannot be disregarded: 

Ml am gdng to Kiaam, bnt not directly. I have many bndness matters to 
attend to on the way. Besides Moscow, where press of business will oblige me to 
speDdaweek,Ima8t8tqpattwodties this nde of Moscow and three places tiie 
other nde^ before reaching lEUazan. How much time I shall have to sacrifice in 
this way I cannot telL For instance^ I have to coDect some money from oor com- 
merdal representatives^ and yon know, my dear friend [these words^ dearfiimif 
were repeated in the letter that I might see that he was still weD-dispoeed towards 
me; how Ikissed these wordsl], — yon know, mj dear friend, th^ when one has 
to collect mcn^, he often has to wait several days lAero he expected to stay bat 
a few hoars. So I absolotely cannot fix the day of mj anival at Biazan, but it 
sore^ win not be immediately.'' 

YdraFiavlovnastiUremenibeni word for word the contents of this letter. Whal^ 
flien, is to be done? He deprives her of all dependence npon him by iriiidi she 
may remain attached to him. And the vrorda^ / mvif ^ lo JUm, change into these: 
Koforikdeit I mnui tud see Jdm, and in the latter sentence the word htm refen to 
another person. She repeats these words for an boor or two: I miutt 9oi eee Kol 
Of tids thought is bom another : /«£r/Mffi&fe Ito/ «0ifl loses illnif No* When 
sihe goes to sleeps this last thooght gives way to another: WSikhepoesQlefirwm 
ioeteiimf No answer, Irat a new transformation: is iT^posiAblSar/Mdgr nee set 
himf And die deepetiUmoniing in this last thoa^: ISicrjwinU^lto/Mdgrii^ 
sssJUoif 

And when she awakes very late in the mornings aD Hie thonghts oC the evening 
before and of the nigjht give way to these two^ which dash against each other: / 
viSsesAtDi/ IwiUnoiseehiml Hist lasts all the morning. IwiBeeehimi Not 
no! not Bat what is she doing? She has taken her hat, she looks in the glass 
instinctively to see if her hdr is in order, and in the |^ass she sees her hat; eveiy- 
thing vanishes then before these three words: '■No going back t No going badct 
Nogdngbackl* 

* Macha, do not wait for me to come to dinner. I shall not dine at home/' 

"Alexander MatvAtdi has not yet retomed from Ihe hospital,'' says St^pane to 

X 

\ 
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bar, calmlj; Indeed, Ihem Ib no leason for Stdpene to be eeionldied al Hie pro* 
■enoe of Y^rs FaTlovii% nbo had eome verj often late^. 

"I SQspected aa nmch, bat it maloes no differenoe; Iwfllifait. Do not tall bba 
tbatlambera.* 

She taloea 19 a Utenxy rsHew, — jes, die oan lead, die aeea that aha oan nad| 
jeB, now that there Ib no gdng back, now that her leaohition la taken, aha £eala 
▼erj eahn. Eiidentlj ahe reada bat little^ or peifaapa not at aU; ahe lodka tiia 
room ofer and begba to arrange ihlbaff^ aa if die were al home; eridently die 
doea not do modi axranging, bat alie ia catan: and ahe eaa read and ocoi^j hendf 
wiU&mattera in general; ahe notSoea that the adkfwn ia not emptj, that the table- 
doth needa atrd^tening^ and that thia diair Ib not in ita place. She aita down 
and thinka: N0 goSng haekf ne eftaibfl^ a ntm l^fk U abaui fa ftepm That laata an 
hoor or twow 

A new life Ib about to begin* How aatooidiad and hapfj he wiU bet Anew 
life Ib about to begin* How happj we are! A ring; die bhidiea. di^t^ and 
amiles ; the door opena. 

«Y(6rsF^T]ofnnr 

He ataggeia; jea, he ataggen; he haa to msggoii himadf againat the doo^ bnl 
ahe rana to him, and, kiadng him, H^i 

*Mj dear, dear friend! Hbwnobleholal Hdwllofojont looaUnotBm 
wiihont jonl* 

What took plaee (hen, liow thej oroesed Hie room, die doea not remember; die 
oi^y remembeia running to him and Uasing him; for that matter, he remeiabera 
no more than die. Thiej onty remember that iSbif pasaed bj arm-diaini and bj 
the table, but how did thej leave the door? • • • • • Tea^ for a few aeoonda their 
heada were tuned, their aiglitdiatorbed by tUaUaa 

*y^rotdika, nij angdl* 

"Mj Mend, I could not life without joo. How long jon have loved ma wiflioal 
telling me aol How noble yon ara^ and how noUe he 1^ tool** 

MTell me^ then, Vdrotehka, how thia haa happened.* 

«I tdd him that I could not live without jon; the neart daj--fliat 1% jeataib 
day^he went away; I desued to follow him; aD di^ yeaterdi^ I though that I 
diould go to him; yet here I have been waiting a long time.'* 

**But how thin you have grown in the laat two week% Ydrotdiknl How ddt 
cate your handa arel* 

He kisaea her handa. 

^Tea^ my friend, it waa a pdnM atrugg^l Now I oan appreelate how yon 
have auffered to avoid disturbing my peace. How did yon aocoeed in maintaiirfag 
such adf-poaaesaion that I notioed nothing? HdwyonnmathaveaaffBredl" 

« Yea, Y^rotdika, it waa not eaiy.'* 

And he atillcovera her handa wMikleDea. Sodden^ die b^glna to laa|^i 
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*Ahl howliiattentiTelaintojoal Yon are tired, Sadia»j(Ni are bmigiyl* 

Sbo eecapee and mss ftwif • 

^HHiere are jcm goi]ig» V^cotehkET" 

Bnk flha does not ansirar; already she Is in the kftchan, talking to Stdpane la 
gay and urgent tooea. 

« Get dinner for two 1 Qnidc, qnkkl IVbere are the plates^ and knives and 
Coilcsf I will set the table. Bring in something to eat; Alftxandar is so tired 
. from his hospital duties that liis dinner most be served in a hnny.'* 

She letorns with the plates, on which rattle knives^ forksb and spoons. « 

<* Yon know, mj darling, that the first thought of loven at the first interview la 
to dine as qniddj as possible,'* says she^ lan^^iing. 

Hie laughs also^ and lielps her set the table; he helps tier much, bat delays her 
still more^ for he is constant];/ kissing her ban^ 

<* Ah 1 how delicate yoor hands are 1* And lie kisses Ihem again. 

•Come to the table, Saeha, and be qnietl* 

St^pane brings the soup. During dinner she tells him liow this all happened. 

•Ahl mj darling, liow we eat for loversl It Is tms^ though, that yesterday I 
■te nothing.'* 

St^lpane enters with the last dish. 

^8t€pane, I hava eaten yonr dinner." 

•* Yes^ y^rs Fiavlovna, I shall hare to biiy something at the shopp" 

** Do so^ and now yon must know that in fature yon wHl always haye to prepare 
for two^ not comiting youraelfi Saoha, where is yoor dgar-case? Give it to me." 

Slie cots a cigar herself lights It, and say* to him: 

^'Smoke^ my darling; meantime I wiQ prepare the coffee; or perhaps yon prefer 
teaT Doyoaknow,n^darling^Gor dinner onght to be better; yon are too easj 
withSt^pane." 

Siv6 minutes later she returns; St^pane fdOows her with the tesrservioe^ and^ as 
she conies In, she sees that Alexander's cigar has gone oat 

<<Hal hal nqr darling, how dreamy you have become In nqr absence I* 

Helsnghstoo. 

''Smoke^ then," and again she lights his cigar. 

In recalling idl this now, Ydra F^vlovna laughs over again: ''How prosaic our 
romance Isl The first interview and the soup; our heads turned at the first kisa^ 
then a good appetite, — what estrange loveecene I It Is Teiy queer. And liow 
his eyes shonel But indeed they shine still in the same way. How many of his 
tean have fallen on my hands, which were then so delicate, but which certainly 
are not so now. But reaUy my hands are beantifol; he teUs the truth." She 
looks at her hands and says: Tes, he is right But what has that to do with 
ear first interview and its accompaniments? I dt down at the table to pour the 
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***8t€paney have yoa any eream? Could yoa get some that la good? Bntiio^ 
ve haTe not time, and eiixely 70a would not find any* So be il^ bat tom or row we 
will arrange all that Smoke away, my darling; yoa are all the time forgetting to 
amoke."*. 

The tea ia not yet finished when a terrible ring ia heard; two atodenta enter tiie 
room in all haste, and in their hurry do not even aee her. 

« Alexander Matvditch, an interesting anbjecti'' they aay, all ont of.breatii; "aa 
extremely rare and veiy enriooa anbject piere they ^ve the Latin naoM of the die* 
ease] haa Jnst been brought in, Alexander Matrditch, and aid ia needed immedl* 
ately; every half-hour ia predoua. We even took a caK* 

'^Quicky quick, my friend, make hastel" aaya ahe. Not tiU then do the atudenta 
notice her and bow, and in a twinkling th^ drag away their prof eaaor, who waa 
not long in getting ready, having kept on hia military overooat. Again ahe hv^ 
riea him. 

Trom there you wHl come to me ?* aaya ahe^ aa ahe takaa leave of Urn. 

-Yea.- 

In the evening he makea her wait a long time. Itiateno*dock,andhedoeanot 
come; eleven, — it ia uselesa to expect him. What doea it mean? Certainly die ia 
not at all anxious; nothing can have happened to him; but why ia he obliged to 
stay with the interesting subject? Is he still alive, this poor interesting aoX^eot? 
Haa Sacba succeeded in aaving him? Tea, Sacha waa, indeed, detained a long 
time. He doea not come till the next morning at nine o^dodk; tiU foor he had 
remained at the hospitaL 

-The case waa Tory di£Bcolt and intereating^ Ytfrotohka.* 

-Saved?" 

-Tea." 

-But why did you rise ao ear]^?'' 

-I have not been in bed.** 

-Ton have not been in bed I To avdd delaying yoor arrival yoa did not aieep 
lastnightl Impious manl Go to your room and deep tiU dinnertime; be aura 
that I find you atiU adeep." 

Isk two minutea he waa driven away. 

Such were their first two interviswa. But the aeoond dinner went off better; 
th^ told each other of their afbira in a reasonaUe manner. The night before^ on 
the oontraiy, they did not know what they were saying. They laughed, and then 
were gloomy. It seemed to each of them that the other had Buffered the mora. 

Ton daya later they hired a littie coontry-honae on the idand of Eamennoy. 

VL 

It ia not Tery often that Y^tt Favlovna recalla the past of her new love: the 
present ia so full of life that but littie time ia left for memoriea. Neverthdeaa 
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these memories comebedL oftener and oftener, and gradvaiDy she fSeeb the giowfh 
withJn her of a certain disoontenti funt^ slighti Tagae, at firsti — a discontent wHh 
whom, with what? Ah! there it is; i l iiil ■ h siii i iiifcilll%iHifcl ill lKi Jllii ^ 
liMl^dkHafeBirial^ laivi^ She was too prond for that Is it only with the 
past that she is discontented? That was the case at first, but she notices that this 
discontent refers also to the present. And of how strange a character this feeling 
isl AalftsHHMIttltiOT^'Ttok PaTlovna Kirsanofl; who felt this discontent^ bnt 
as if it were thaidiaiiaiH'i^MkHnHib and millions of hnman heings rsAseM ti 
kasi For what reason are these thousands and millions of hnman beings discoo^ 
tented with themselTes? If she had lived and thought as she used to when she 
was alone, it is probable that this feeling would not have shown itself^so soon; but 
now she was constantly with her husband, they always thought together, she thinka 
of him in the midst of these other thoughts. That aids her much in determining 
the.charaoter of her feeling. He has been unable to find the solution of the enig- 
ma: this feelings obscure to her, is still more so to him; it is even difficult for him 
to undsEstand how one can feel discontent without this discontent referring to 
something personaL This is a singularify a hundred times more obscure to him 
than to her. Nevertheless she feds much aided by the fact that she thinks always 
of her husband, that she is always with him, observes him, and thinks with him. 
She has noticed that» when the feeling of discontent oomes, it is alwa ys foHo gedj 
1^ aooB^arison ^t is^eyoi contuned in this comparisonlbetween herro lf and her 
trhnban^, f"^"*>^ *^^"ght \n i11i^^^^«^*^ by the right word: " ^ fl^%Tf"^ ^"■ 
pflBenriv diJbrence.* Now all is dear to her» 
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'How agreeable N. N. is, Sachal [The name spoken by Y^ra Fkylovna was 
that of the officer throng whom she had desired to make the acquaintance of 
Tamberlik in her horrible dream.] He has brought me a new poem, which is not 
to be printed for a long tune yet,** said Ytot Farlovna, at dinner. << When wo 
have dined, we will read this poem, if you like. I have waited for yoo, thou^ 1 
had a great desire to read It" 

«What, then, is this poemt* 

«<Toa shall judge. We shall see if he has succeeded. N. N. says that he him 
self —I mean the author— is almost satisfied with it" 

They sat down in Ytot F^ylovna's room, and she began to reads 

OhI ooomie la oorbeine est pbiael 

J*al de la pens et da Inooait. 

Ayes plti^ 6 moa amoof^ 

Del'^ftuledngsrpoD. >^ 



J 
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"Now I 866^** said Einanofl^ after hearing aevenl doaBen lines: "it b a : 
style peculiar to the author. But it is easy to see who wrote it N^kza88oll« b 11 
nott I thank yon very mnch for haying waited for me." 

"I believe it isl" said Y^ra Pavlovna. And they read twice the litUe poens 
which, thanks to their intimacy with a Mend of the anthor, th^ thus had the 
privilege of seeing three years before its publication. 

"But do yon know the lines which most impress me?" said Y^ P^v]ovna» 
after they had several tunes read and re-read several passages of the poem; "these 
Unes do not belong in the principal passages, bat tl^y impress me exceedingly. 
When Eatia* was awaiting the return of her lover, she grieved mnoh: 

Inoonsolahle, elle se seralt consamA de donlear 
Si elle avait en le temps de se ehagriner; 
Mais le temps des travanx p6iibles preseait, 
n aorait ttXtfi achever uie dlxaine d'affaires. 
Bieo qn'll lui arrivfti souvent 
De tomber de iatigue, la panvxe enfanl, 
Sons sa fanx vaillante tombait llierbe^ 
Le hU crlait sous sa iaudlle; 
O'est de tootes ses f orees 
Qa'elle battait le hM tons les mallDS^ 
Et Jufiqn'k la noit ndie eOe ^tendalt le Un 
Bur lee prairies pleines de.xos^t 

These lines are only the preface of the episode where this worthy KaUa dreams 
of Yania;t but, I repeat, they are the ones which most impress me." 

"Yes, this picture is one of the finest in the poem, but these lines do not occupy 
a prominent place. You find them so beautiful because they accord so'eloselly 
with the thoughts that fill your own mind. What, then, axe these thoughts?" 

" These, fiaduu-JWe -have qftcu said that .it b probable that wom a n's orj:ani»-_ 
-tion b superior to rnan'St^andJh at.it i s prob abl^^ ei3ore, tjEi ^ inte^^ yMI 
will be thrown back by woman to a aeoopdt>^iaeew]ben.iEa.^;ei gB of . brat e ler ee b 
over, "^e have xeached this' suppositidn by watching real Uie and^eBpeSaDy by 
noting the fact that the number of ^women IBorn intelli^^ 
men. Moreover, yoir^st thb opinion oii,Yi|ripp».j)iatomiC4i). aiA^pJOTPtoriOJ^ 
details." 



'Sjfttlft Si the dlmlnullfe of IfttwffiiML 

tFM»e tnmdatloiii: IncoiiMlable, die would havt been MOfiimed Ifj wcaxow If die bad bad lime It 
SHiere; bat the tfano for azdaoiif taaki wu prenlng» and ttiaro weie a docen thSnci to be flnUhed. 
Aith<^£<^ the poor child often f eU ftam fktlgoe, nnder bar gtllaiit lejtlio f oU Ihe an<Si the oom 

mstled mider her dckle; with an bar ftrensth dio tfarabod the en 
Ble^ die fpreod tbo flax OTor the dewy fleUa. 
lYania ia the dimimittfe oCIvaa. 
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**Hbw well jja treat men, Ydrotchkal Fortanatelj, the time that jou foresee 
Is ftin far off. Otherwiae I diould quickly change my opinion to aroid being rele* 
gated to a second place. For tliat matter, it is only probability; sdence has not 
yet obsenred facts enough to sohre this graTe question property.** 

**Bat» dear friend, have we not also asked oniselyes why the facts of history 
have been hitherto so contradictory of the deduction which may be drawn, with | 
almost entire certainty, from obserrations of priyate life and the constitution of ' 
the organism t Hithert^womaiHms pla ye d bat a minor^paiA in^intenectoal life, 
becanse. the Jfiign of ▼iolenoe d^rrived her of the meana oLderolQpTnmt. an d stiflej i 
b^[_8siacaiu>BSt That is a sufficient explanation in itself; but here is another. . J^ 
fsr as phyacal force is c oncg ned, woma n*^ orp an ism is t he weaker, but it hasL at 
the'same time'the greater power of resS&nce, hasltnotl** 

'ThiTis snierlhan the dif^fence uoTnativS' InteO^tual powers. Yes, woman's 
organism is more effective in its resistance to the destructiye forces, — climate, in- 
digent weather, insufficient food. Medicine and physiology hare paid but little 
attention to this question as yet^ but statistics has already given an eloquent re- . 
ply: the average life of women is longer than that of men. We may infer from 
this that the feminine organism is the more vigorous.** 

•* The fact that woman's manner of life is generally CTen less healthy than man's 
makes this aH the truer." 

''There is another conviudng oonsideTation given us by phydokgy. Woman's 
growth may be said to end at the age of twenty, and man's at the age of twenty- 
five; these figures are approximately correct in our climate and of our race. Ad- 
mitting that out of a given number there are as many women who live to the age 
of seventy as men who attain the age of sixty-five, if we take into consideration 
the difference in the periods of development, the preponderance of Tigor in the 
femininft organism becomes even more eyident than the statisticians suppose, as 
they have never taken into account the difference in the ages of maturity. Sev- 
enty years is twenty times three and five-tenths; sixty-fiye years is twenty-fiye 
times two and six-tenths. Therefore woman's life is three and on&jialf times as 
long as the period of her development, while man's is but little more than two and 
one^ialf times as long as the period of lus development, which is a little slower. 
Now, the respective strength of the two organisms should be measured by this 
standard.* 

«The difference is greater than my readings had led me to beUeve." 

^ You have read only the statistical summaries bearing on the ayerage length of 
life. But if to these statistical facts we add phy8iol<^gical facts, the difference will 

appear yery mudi greater yet" 

.i!!Ehatis«vSacharI thougEf^flSd the tiiought now ibnkA'merMQ. iBoro*lsrei> 
My -^tbat, if .thq if roinine -organism is betterfitted^ resist d^tractive^oroesyj^ 
isjprdbable that woman could endurs-moral shoGkB>with.ih6.gceater fiaBe nhil firnn 
now^But in.reality the opposite eeems^be th e tiulh i yf ««i ■ 
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^ Yes, it is probable. Bnt it is only a sopposition. It is true, neToriheksSy tlial 
your coii3.ii8ion is derived from indisputable facts. The vigor of the organism is 
very intimately connected with ihe vigor of the nerves. Woman's nerves an 
probably more elastic and of more solid texture, and, if that is the ease^ thej 
onght to endure painful shocks and sensations with the greater ease and firmness. 
In actual life we have far too many examples of the contrary. OES^unaiUiftJCBxy 
ofte n torm ented by thhigs that mflH i^ndiaee'^agily. Not much dSort has been 
made as yeTtolmalyze the causes which, given our historical situation, show us 
phenomena the opposite of what we are justified in expecting from the very con- 
stitution of the organism. But one of these cause s is p laiii ; it governs all historic 
cal phenomena and all the ^fiSSS^TbrSui present ^condition. Tt.iit.thft fflraBL4rf 
bias, a bad habit^ a false expectation, a false fear. If a person ngsJ^J^SBSdCJl 
Inotlurig'^ g'linds'lilinself^^ TCQPiPnhava alu 

w asi^^n toCriEaVdiey ar e \{fi^, ^"d *^ *^^y ^n«i «.«»ii> ^^aa^ «ti tmkmmtm m,^ 
ppq^QSgsjtrftjffig^k. Yon know instrfinces where men really in good health have 
been seen to waste away and die from the single thought that they were going to 
weaken and die. But there are also instances of tliis in the ccmdnet of great 
masses of people, entire humanity. One of the most remarkable is furnished by 
military history. In the Middle Ages infantry imagined that it could not hold tta 
own against cavalry, and actually it could not Entire armies of foot soldiers were 
scattered like flocks of sheep by a few hundred horsemen; and that lasted untQ 
the English footeoldiers, small proprietors, proud and independent, appeared on 
the Continent. These did not share this fear, and were not accustomed to 8ap> 
render without a struggle. They conquered every time they met the innumerable 
and formidable French cavalry. Do you remember those famous defeats of Frendi 
horsemen by small armies of English footsoldiers at Crdcy, Poitiers, and Agin- 
court? The same fact was repeated when the Swiss foot^oldiers.once got the , 
idea that they had no reason to think tliemselves weaker than the feudal cavalry. 
The Austrian horsemen, and afterwards those of Burgundy, still more numerous^ 
were beaten by them in eveiy fight. The other horsemen wanted to meet them 
also, and were always routed. Everybody saw then that infantry was a more solid 
body than cavalry: but entire centmies had gone by in which infantry was very 
weak in comparison with cavalry, simply because it thought itself so.** 

^Truet,Sacha.. Weareweakbeoaasew^^oonsidec.ouzfidrj^sp^.^uytj^^ 
me that there is still another eanse^ I haveus two^ifrmind.-^Doea iinot seem to 
you that I changed a great deal during the two weeka-when ycm-didiMyt eeeniet''^ 

^ Yes, yon grew very thinr and pale." 

"It is precisely that which is revolting to 117 pride when I remember that no 
one noticed you grow thin or pale^ though yon enffered and struggled as mneh ai 
L How did you do ttt" 

**Thia is the ieaaop,-tbeP|-w h y th ese iineansboot Kati% wtoeecapea 
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tturoagh labor, ^*;;;gj[!!>?jf _*?<**" ^"T*^!^"^*^ <•" T°^* ^ <ipan|-fl<i[ gt rog^le an d 
anffering wi th r^isonable ease,_bec apg6jJttd wn^ miiflh tima to think ahowt in(?iin 
During the tune Jbat xdeyoted to them I wdfered horribly, bnt m y py gffnli fh?y 
dnties forced niuB to fpxg|iLihaiB.tha.gieatec paekaf - tha timfUr^ I^ ba d t o p gepaia 
BBj leBsbns anJT attcoid to my patients. In spite. of. nijr8elfj[_reste4jdm 
time from mj bitter thoughts On the.zara dayawhea I-had^leisiue^X-faltinj 
ttiength leaTing me. 'It'fleems to me tha^ if I had abandoned myself for airoek 
to my thonghtSi I ahonld have gone mad." *•---%- .- ^ "^^^ i.—^r-r 

«Tliat*8 it» exactly.' Of late 1 have seen that the origin of the difference between 
aa was there.' One mnst ha^e work tha i cannot be neg ^^ctcd ^ pnafpnTiPjl, f^A^ j^ 
then one is incompaiapiy^ ^^^^^' againai mmmJ* 

-^But yon 'Bad a great deal of work toow" 

**My household dnties, to be snre, bat I was not obliged to'attend to them, and 
often, when my sadness was too strongs I n^lected them to abandon myself to my 
tfaooghts; one always abandons that which is least important. As soon as on^ 
feelings get firm possession of them, these driTe an petty cares ont of the mind. I 
have lessons; these are more important; bat I can n^lect them when I like^ and 
the work is not absorbing. I giTe it onty sodi attention as I choose; if my mind 
wanders daring the lesson, no great harm is done. And again: do I live by n^ 
lessons? Is my position dependent on them? Nis my niain support then came 
from Dmitry's work as it now comes from yoors. The lessons allow me to flatter 
myself that I am independent, and are by no means oseless. Bat then I coold get 
aloi^ withoot them. 

<*11ien I tried, in order to drive away the thoaglits whidi were toimenting ms^ 
to baqr myself in the shop more than osaaL Bat I did it only by an effort of the 
wiD. I anderstood well enongh that my p r e sen ce in the shop was necessary only 
for an hoor or an hoar and a half, and that^ if I stayed longer, I was tying myself 
down to a fatigoe which, thoogh certainly osefol, was not at all indispensable. 
And then, can «i^i>-^i*=*** w i ; .i ■ ■ wnji a^^w n^ i^ i m iu in |M i «i rr'T f * *>- J t«^» y nt T am? Th ft 
Bakhm^tofE^4^pe- a^oU^er s uit of peoplAi U i^y ar c su mudi o e neoraed ab o ut the 
common welfare that to work for poblio onds la a Tinnnmnfy tt% thfttt^ an miM*h y ^ 
that to them altruistiQ life t a ke s t h e p laee«<l^pr i f ato 4 tf B i Bat we do n o t s cale' 
these hi|^ suorndts^ we are not Bakhm^taff i^ and oor private life is the only thing. ^ 
properly speaking , that is in dispensable to ns. *rne shop was not my mattor, after 
allfTwasconcemed in it only for others^andtcr my ideas; bat I am one of those 
who take little interest in the affairs of others, thon^ they are suffering them- 
selves. What we need in sach cases is a personal, ug^it ooeapation, upon which 
onr yfe depends; sach an ooeapation, considering my feelings and condition, woald 
weigb more with me than all the impalses of pasdon; it alone coold serve to sap- 
port ma in astroggle against an omnipotent pasdon; It alone gives strength and 
vest I want snch an occi^aftioii.'' v ' 






~Toa are ri^^t, my friend^" sidd Klwanoffy wumly, Uadng his wifa^ wbooe efet 
sparkled with aniination. ''To think that it haa not occmred to me before, ulien 
it would have been ao simple; I did not even notice it! Yes, Ydrotchka, noone 
gan think for another. If voa wish to be comfortable, think for yourself (3^yoi» > 
self; n o o n e ran take yonr plsrft To lore aa I lore, and not to have understood 
all this before yon explained it to me I But," he continued, landing, and still kiss- 
ing his wife^ ''idiy do you think this occiqiation necessaxy nowY Are yon becom- 
ing amorously indined towards any onet" 

y^ra Pavloma began to laugh heartily, and for aome minutea mad laughter pre- 
sented them from apeaking. 

''Yea, we can laugh at that now," she said, at last: "both of us can now be sore 
that nothing xif the kind will ever happen to either of us. But seriouB^, do yon 
know what I am thinking about now? Tj^ ^figh m y i^wj^ ff^ Thnilry Trat ri4 *^i( 
lore of ^ ignmplgta)y^ftvft1<^<jjf|^pi^Ty^ ^ei ther did he love me in the way in which ! 
we understand love. His f^ linp f9r me wm h yni-rfnrA nf gtmwg frl<*Ti<i«h!p with'^ l^r.-^* 
th e_fire of am orous passion. * He had a g r ^ tjriendAipJ k)r m e,_bnt_ his ^ j^^ t ^^^ 
truisporta^eeded but a w^^ fpjC their, sat i a f a ctjou, n ot m e> p e ra onaU y >* N o^that V 
was not-love. - IHd he care much about tsxj thoos^xtsY^No^' WMnove thaa-I-did | 
about hia» . There was no real love^betweeiMia.'' 

"You are unjust to him, Ytfrdftofaka.'' 

"No» Sacha, it is really sa Between us it is useless to praise him. We both 
know very well in what high esteem we hold him; it is vain for him to si^ that 11 
would have been easy to separate me from him; it is not so; yon said in the same 
way that it was easy for you to struggle against your passion. Yet, however sln- 
ceie his words and yours, they must not be understood or construed literall|y. 

"Oh I my friend, I understand how much you suffered. And this is how I under- 
stand it** - 

"Y^rotchka, you stifle me. Confess that, besides the force of sentiment, yon also 
wanted to show me your muscular force. How strong you are^ indeed! But how 
could you be otherwise with such a chest?'* 

"Mydear8aohal'» 

YUL 

"But you did not let me talk business, Saoha,** began Y^ra Farlovna, when, two 
hours later, they sat down to tea. 
"I did not let you talk? Was it my faott?" 
"Certainly." 

" Who began the indulgence?" 
"Are you not ashamed to say that?" 
"What?" 
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''ThBi I b^aa tbe iDdulgenoe. Fie I the idea of thiu compromising a modes! 
woman on the plea of coldness I " 

'^Indeedl Do you not preach equality? Whynotequalityof iniiiatiTeaswell?'' 

''Hat lu^ hat a fine argmnenti But would you dare to accuse me of being il- 
logical? Do I not try to maintain equality in initiative also? I take now the 
initiatiYe of continuing our serious conversation^ which we have too thoroughly 
foigotten." 

** Take it» if you will, but I refuse to follow you, and I take the initiative of con- 
tinuing to forget it. Give me your hand*'* 

'■But we must finish our talk, Sadia." 

''We shall have time enough tomorrow. Now, you see^ I am absorbed in aa 
analysis of this hand." 

DL 

"Saoha, let us finish.our conversation of yesterday. We must do so^ because I 
am getting ready to go with you, and you must know why,** said Y^ra Pavlovna 
ine next morning. 

"You are coming with me?" 

"Certainty. You asked me, Saoha, why I wanted an occupation upon which my 
li& should depend, which I should look upon as seriously as you on yours, whii^ 
should be as engaging as yours, and which should require as much attention at 
yours requires. I want this occupation, my dear friend, because I am very proud. 
When I tiiink that during my days of trial my feelings became so visible In my 
person that otliers could analyze them, I am thoroughly ashamed. I do not speak 
of my sufferings. You had to struggle and suffer no less than I, and you triumphed 
where I was conquered. I wish to be as strong as you, your equal in everything. 
And I have found the way; I have thought a great deal since we left each oilier 
yesterday, and I have found it all alone; you were unwilling to aid me with your 
advice; so much the worse for you. It is too late now. Yes, Sacha, you may be 
vezy anxious about me, my dear friend, but how happy we shall be if I prove cap- 
able of success In what I wish to undertake^ 

Y6ra Pavlovna had just thought of an occupation which, under EirsanofPs guid- 
ance and her hand in his, she could engage in successfully. 

Lopottkhofl^ to be sure, had not hindered her at all; on the contnuy, she was 
sure of finding support from him in all serious matters. But it was only under se» 
nous circumstances that he was as devoted and firm as EirsanofC would have been. 
This he had shown when, in order to many her and deliver her from her oppressive 
situation, he had sacrificed all his scientific dreams and exposed himself to the suf- 
ferings of hunger. Yes, when the matter was serious, his hand was held out to her, 
but usually it was wanting. Y^ra Pavlovna, for Instance, organized her shop: 1^ 
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In any way whatever, his aid had been indispensable^ Loponkhofl wonid have given 
it with pleasure. But why did ha actually give almost no aid at all? Hestoodfai 
the way of nothing; ha approved what was done and rejcnoed at it But he bad 
his own life as she had hers. Now it is not the same. EirsanofF does not wait lor 
his wife to ask him to participate in all that she does. He is as interested In eveiy^ 
thing that is dear to her as she is in evezything that relates to him. 

From this new life Ytot Pavlovna derives new strength, and what fonnerfy 
seemed to her as if it woold never leave the realms of the ideal now appears ei^ 
tirely within reach. 

As for her tbooghts^ this is the order in wliich 1h^ came to bar : 



^Almqetj^^epatfas^ civil life are farmally closed to oa^ and those wfaidi .a9 
nololosedbyjorattaTobstaclerare Only the £&mily is le^ 

us. What occnpfttJon caii,we^jgngagft in, ontside of the family? That ^ a govern- 
ess Is almost the on* j one; perhaps we have one other resonrce, — that of giving 
lessons (such lessons as are left after the men have chosen). But we all rash into 
this single path and stifle there. We are too nnmerons to find independence in it. 
There are so many to choose from that no one needs na. Who would caro to ba a 
governess? When any one wants one, he is besieged by ten, a hundred^ or even 
moro applicants, each trying to get the place to the detriment of the others. 

" So. nntil wo men launc h ont into a greater nmnber of careers, they will notesh 
JojMbdependenoe.' Ttls diJDiiCTilt^ to be^rore, to open a new road. . But 1 waospj ai| 
especially favoraSIe potion forgoing it. I should be aBha Tnedjaot.to.crofit by IL 
WAJMra^nftLpr^pfti^ fpf serlous dutjc s. FoT my part^ I do not know how £sr a 
guide is indispensable to me in order to confront them. But I do know that eveij 
time I need him I shall find him, and that ha will always take great pleasure hi 
hd^gme. 

''EubUaprejudlgQ.has. dosed. to.JDajra<^p3kths of in^ activity as the law 

haajiotJ orbidden us to enter. But I can enter whidiever of these paths I choosey 
provided I am willing to brave the usual gossipu Which shall I choose? Myhua- 
band is a doctor; he devotes all his leisun time to ma. With such a man it would 
be easy for me to attempt to follow the medical profesafon. 

"Indeed, it. is. vwyJmpQrtontJfliat^cffl^sh Thi^y 

would be very useful to peisons jol^their jo^^n sex^ It is much easier for a woman 
to talk to another woman than to a man*.. How nnirh distrpss^ snfferirg^ and death 
would thus be avertedl The ezperioaentmnst be tried.* 

XL 

y^ra Flavlovna finished the conversation with her husband by putting on her 
hat to follow him to the hospital, where she wished to try her nerves and see if she 
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eodld ttandiheai^tof bk)odaiidwhel]iflr Bhoifoiildbeeapabtoaf ^^^ tb* 
studf cf anatomj. In Tieiw of KhsanafiTapontion in the hospital, there ce^^ 
would he no ohetadea in the way of Ifaia attempt 



I hara alxeady nnoonsdonsly o o mpromised Ydra FkyloTna several times from 
the poetical standpointi I have not concealed the fad, for instance^ that she dined 
every day, and generally with a good appetite, and that farther she took tea twice 
a day. Bnt I have now reached a point wheie^ in spite of the depravity of n^ 
tastes, I am seized with scmples, and tinddly I afllc myself: Would it not be better 
to conceal this drcomstance? What will be thooght of * woman capable of study- 
ing medidnef 

What coarse nerves^ what a hard heart, she most havel She is not a womai^ 
she is a botcher. Neverthelesa^ remembering that I do not set up my characters as 
ideal tfpes, I calm myself: let them jndge as th^ will of the coarseness of Ydra 
Pavlovna's natore, how can that concern me? 8ha is coarse? Weill be it sa 

Conseqnently I say in the most oold4>looded way that she found it one thing to 
look at others do and quite another to do herselL And indeed whoever is at work 
has no time to be frightened and feel repugnance or disgust. 80 V^ra F^vlovna . 
studies medicine^ and I number among my acquaintances one of those who intro- 
duoed this novelty among us. She felt transformed by the study, and she said to 
y^' . herself: In a few years I shall get* foothold. 
. ^f-* I That is a great thought Theieis no-e<»iplpte hapriinftss.withottt^>omplete4nr 

^ I il^rniii?miiia ^ Pftflg WMnim flinf yftn am, It aw faw ftf yg^ ff^igf tflfa h^FPlPf^*' 

XIL 

One year, two years pass; yet another year wiU pass fitgm the time of her mai^ 
riage with Kiraanofl^ and Y^ra Fkvlovnals occupation will be the same as now| 
many years will pass^ and her days will still be the same^ mdess something spedal 
happens. Who knows wliat the future will bring? Up to the time when I write 
• these Hnesb nothing special has happened, and Y^ra Eavlovna's oociqKitions have 
not changed. Now that the frank confession of Y^ra Pavlovna's bad taste in daxi- 
ing to study medicine and succeed in it has been made^ it is easy for me to speak 
cf anything; nothing else can harm her as much in the estimation of the publio. 
80 1 win say that now, in the Bue Seiguievskala, Ydra Fbvlovna*s day is divided 
into three parts, — by her morning cup of tea, her dinner, and her evening tea; yes, 
she has kept up the unpoetic habit of dining every day and taking tea twice a day; 
she finds it pleasant; in general, she has kept up all her habits of that sort 

Many other things have remained the same as before in this new and peaceful 
lifib >^ 
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ne rooms are dhddedjntojlie nentnl.andjlie ]iQ&-iieatnl;,iiIL (b»JsSB9,xeg!iA 
Ing^nt ran ee into Ui > mm n ottto al^ogmt-M^Btffl-theTBOiBK-^HoirBi^^ are a 

tew notable diangM. 

ForinKtan<»;tTley BaJoP2^Ja^.tBa in ihejientral room; they tajca. Jbdy-^ia* 

On awaking in the morning aha dozea and tossei aboat aa of old, now deeping^ 
now meditating. She now has two new sabjeets of reflection, whidi in the third 
year of her mairkge were followed by a third^ the little'Mitiay*.so named.in honor 
of her Mend Dmitry; the two others are^ firsts t/ie sweet thought of the Indep^dr^ 
e^ that aha is to Gcquirey^nd, second, the th6iight. birSachji; "the latter cannot 
even be called a specnallLoiight, being mingled with all her thoughts^ for her dear 
husband participates in her whc^ lifia. 

After haying taken a bath, she takes tea, or xaOier cream, with Sachsii after whlA 
she loonges again, not on her bed this time^ but on her little diran, nntil ten or 
eleven o'clock, the time when Sacha is to go to the hospital, or the dUdque, or else 
the academical lectnre^oom. But her mornings were not on that aocomit devoted 
to idleness; as soon as Sacha, after drinking bis last cop^ had lift his dgar, one of 
the two said to the other: ^Letrsgotowork,''crelse: **£noaght enoo^t nowfbr 
work!* What workY you ask. The private lesson. Sadia Is her private tutor in 
medidne; she is aided by him still further in mathematics, and in Latin, which is 
perhaps even more tiresome than mathematics bat for that matter the Academy d 
Medicine requires bat veiy little. I dioold be veiy careful aboat asserting that 
Ytot Eavlovna wHl ever know enough Latin to trsnslate even two lines of Corne- 
lius Kepos, but she already knew enou^ to dedpher the Latin phrases whkh die 
met in medical books, and that was what die needed. This is the finishing tondi| 
I see that I am compromising Yira FMoma enonnoudy: probabty the reader 
witiithepen^..... 

znL 

▲ moBBsaiov 



•^A Kmeeioekmgt The last degree of Uu&4toekmfft I cannot abide a bfaie> 
stoddng. A blueetoddng is stupid and tiresomel" erclaima angrily, baft not 
without dignity, the reader with tlie penetrating eye. 

The reader with the penetrating ^e and myself are condderably attadied to 
eadi other. He has insulted me once^ I have put him out doon twice^ and, in 
spite of aB, we cannot hdp erchanging cordial words; a mysterious inclination of 
heartsbisiftnotr 

•MMato 
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^O reader with the penetrating cjyel'' I say to him, ^yoa are quite riglit: the 
bloe^tocldng is stupid and tiresomeb and tt is impossible to endore him. Thatyou 
have seen correctly; but you have not seen who the bluestocking is. You shall 
see him, as in a mirror. The bluestocking is the man who speaks with importance 
and stupid affectation of literary and scientiflo matters, of which he does not know 
ihea-lHSy and who speaks of them, not because he is interested in them, but to make 
ashow of brains (of which nature has beeuTery niggardly to him), of his lofty as^ 
rations (of which he has as many as the chair on which he nts), and of his learning 
(he has as much as a parrot). Do you know this coarse face^ this carefully-brushed 
head? It is you, my dear sir. Yes, however long you let your beard grow, or how- 
ever carefully you shave it ol^ in any case you are indubitably and inoontestably a 
bluestockittg of the most authentic stamp. That is why I have twice put you out 
doors, simply because I cannot endure bluestockings. Among us men there are 
ten times as many as among women. 

^But any person, of whatever sex, who^ with any sensible object in view, engages 
in something useful, is simply a human bdng engaged in business, and nothing 
else.* 

XIV. 

The EirsanofEs were now the inteDectnal centre of a large number of families 
in a condition similar to their own and sharing their ideas; these associaiaons ) 
took half of their leisure time. But there is one thing of which unfortunately it 
is necessary to speak at too great length to many individuals in order to be under- 
stood. Whoever has not felt himself must at least have read that there is a great 
difEerence between a simple evening party and one where the object of your love 
la present. That is well known. But what very few have felt is that the diarm 
which love gives to everything should not be a passing phenomenon in man's life^ 
that this intense gleam of life should not light simply the period of desire^ of 
aspiration, the period called courting, or seeking in marriage; no, this period 
should be only the ravishing dawn of a day more ravishing yet. Light and heat 
increase during the greater part of the day; so during the course of life ought 
love and its delights to increase. Among people of the old society such is not the 
case ; the poetry of love does not survive satisfaction. The contrary is the c>ilt) 
among the people of the new generation whose life I am describing. ThcJiQiiger 
they live together, the more they are lighted and warmed by the poetry ol Jove, 
until the time when the care of their growing children, absorbs thamr Thirn thjn 
care, sweeter than personal enjoyment, becomes uppermost ;.bnJLuntiLJLhfinJiiZFS 
grow arlncessanll yr. l^t'lwluch the men of former times enjoyed. ouJjlIqlaJ^^ 
short months tfiie new men keep for many yearSi 

And why sot^KJs a secret which I wfll unveil to yra^^ it, yoo^wish. It b a 



\ 
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fine secieti one worth baying, and it is not difficolt 




"*iih lT!!!Tri:^r.rnOTl^fartiha iiartifiT nf mri^f Vli-niniprrtifr — f^rfr-irrini your' 
wife as yon looked.upou yaax..8waethe»tL;.jemQm]becJtl^ 
the right to say to yon^-^I aiii<lisMiisfled^&>yoa|4ea7ajnflJ!!i^]>o4Uv«nd 
ten years after yonr mamagejBhewflUxtfpJM-i^ thejiaTne pnthnBiMTn tfaatsha 
did when sE'e was J^^ jr^ee and she will have as mnchjchannJEor yon as 

then^and^eyen more. Recognize her liberty as opei]3y/£>i ezplicitlyi and wit& as 
little reserve^ as yon recognize the liberty of yonr fidends to be yonr friends or 
notiand ten years, twenty years, after marriage yon will be as dear to her as when 
yon were her sweetheart This is the way in which the people of onr new geno> 
ration live. Their condition in this respect Is Tery enviable. Among them hns- 
bands and wives are loyal, sincere, and love each other always more and mora. 

After ten years of marriage they do not exchange false kisses or false words. 
** A lie was never on his lips; thera was no deception in his heart," was said of 
some one in a certain book. In reading these things we say : The anther, when 
he wrote this book, said to himself that this was a man whom all mnst admira as 
one to be celebrated. This author did not foresee that new men would arise, who 
wonld not admit among their acquaintances people who had not attained the 
height of his unparalleled hero, and the readers of the aforesaid book will have 
difficnlly in understanding what I have Just said, especially if I add that my he- 
roes do not consider their numerous friends as exceptions, but simply as estimable, 
. ^ough very ordinary, individuals of the new generation. 

What a pity that at the present hour thera ara still mora than ten antediluvians 
for every new mani It is very natural^ however. An antediluvian world can 
have only an antediluvian population* • 

zv; 

<^See, we have been living together for thrae years already [formerly it was one 
year, then two^ next it will be four, and so on], and we ara still like lovers who 
see each other rarely and secratiy. Whera did the idea come from, Sacha, that 
love grows weaker when thera is nothing to disturb possession? People who be> 
lieve that have not known true love. They have known only self-love or erotic 
fancies. Tmfl lov a- retiUy begins ir iih Ufa iu uuim nan.* 

"Am I not the inspiration of this remark?" 

<" You? You will in a few years forget medicine, unlearn to raad, and lose all 
your intellectual faculties, and you will end by seeing nothing but me." 

Such conversations ara neither loi^ nor frequent^ but they sometimes ooenr. 
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CoDTenatioiis lika these aie more freqiieiit 

^ Saoli% how jonr lore enstaans met It insidree in me the power of indepen^ 
ence even agaiDst yoiL Does my love give nothing to yon T* 

*To me. No less than to jon. Thia mntinnonsi strong, healthyjBxeitgpffiiof t 
the nerves necessarily develops the ner^ns flysfem Cgxos» material imaylelnmote | 
with the y e a d e r w i Uvth e p e n ei rot in g e y e ] f e o aseqnently ray intelliwtna l and mora l \ 
forces grgwin^p ropoiii e n t e y o« p l e^e." 

^'^ Yesy Sachai I understand what they say (I should not dare to believe it if I 
ware the only one to see it» not bemg a di^terested witness) ; others see» as 
I do^ that yoor eyes are becoming dearer and yoor expression more intense and 
powerfu L* 

'■There is no reason to praise me for thal^ even in yoor behalf Y^rotchka. We 
are one and the same being. Bat it is sore that, my thought having become much 
more active^ it must be reflected in my eyes. When I come to draw inferences 
from my observations^ I now do in an boor what formerly required several hours. 
I can hold in my mind many more facts than before^ and my deductions are laiger 
and more complete. If I had had any germ of genius in me, Y^rotchka^ with thia 
sentiment I should have become a great genius. If I had been i^ven a little of 
the creative power, with the sentiment which dominates me I could have acquired 
the strength to revolntionize science. But I was bom to be only a drudge^ an oi^ 
dinaiy and obscure laborer able to handle special questions only* That is what I 
was without you. Now, you know, I am something else: much more is expected 
of me; it is believed that I will revolutionize an entire brandi of science, the whole 
theoiy of the functions of the nervous system. And I foel that I shall meet this 
expectation. At the age of twenty-four man has a broader and bolder intellectual 
view than at the age of twenty-nine, or thirty, or thirfy-two^ and so on. l amas ^ 
stron g IS T was at , twf > Tity?fonr . And T fpel that T am still growinf^ - whi cb-would 
not be so were it not for y ou. I did.nflLcrow-^iMriit g t h e two ut ihiee ye a ro pre- 
eedingow.union. . Ton have restored to !^ thft fn^hpfyn off ^r^JJg^jJVJffl^ ^1*^ ' 
strength f^g^.^C^^^^^^^^lJ-h^!! IjKnld h^vfli gnnft w^^V"^ y^^^^ ?^*^'' 



Conversations like these are very frequent alao. 

''My dear friend, I am reading Boccaccio now [what immorality! let us note 
with the reader with the penetrating eye. Only we men may read that; but for 
my part I am going to make this remark: a woman will hear the reader with the 
penetrating eye give utterance to more conventional filth in five minutes than she 
will find in all Boccaocus and she will not bear from the reader with the pene- 
trating eye a ringle one of those luminous, fresh, and pure words in which Boo- 
cacdo abounds]: you are right in saying that he has very great talent. Some of 
his tales deserve to be placed beside the best dramas of Shakspere fpr depth and 
delicacy of peydidogieal analysis." 
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^Hoff do his bmnorociB stories^ where Booeaoeio is so bxoad, please yoaf 
^ ** Some of them ore fmuij, but generally thej are Uresomipi like every f aroe, from 
being too ooaxse.** 

^But he must be pardoned; he liTed five hundred years before onr time. Whal 
now seems to us too filthy and too much like Billingsgate was not considered imp 
proper then." 

^It is the same with many of our manners and customs; th^ will se^ ooane 
and unclean in much less than five hundred years. But I pay no attention to the 
license of Boocaodo; I speak of those novels of his in which he describes aa ele- 
vated and passionate love so welL It is there that*his great talent appears. I 
come back to what I was going to say; he paints very wen and very Tividly. Bul^ 
Judging from his writings, we may say that they did not know in those days that 
delica<7 of love which we know now; love was not felt so deeply, although it is 
«aid to have been the epoch when they enjoyed It most con^Iste^. . Nc^ the peo« 
pie of that day did not enjoy love so welL Their sentiments were too superficial 
and their intozicalaon too mild and trandent." 



XVL 

A year had passed; the new shop^_^CTrou^hly^org«mized,jj|ras dofa j^ wdL The 
two d^opsj^^^^tTjff^ir^j^ flfint i^eI».igJ^ML.<?Bte^^ 

They, kept a running account with each ot hjgr. Their means were already so 
1nix:n Jhat th f yVerii affl'fi li ri i i j in J a nl nr n Trri Hur l ^ r tiiyn ' t.ivr i TT iiiii lij't but fhrtj 
had \a ^peyata m ora clos e^yy wl^ch embarrassed Y^ra PayloTna and Madame 
Mertzaloff not a little. Although the two assodations were friendly, met fre- 
quently, and often took walks together in the suburbs, Ihe idea of complete 008^ 
eration between the two enterprises was new, and a great deal had to be dona^ 
Nevertheless the advantage of having their own store on the P er spect i ve Nevsky 
was eyident, and, after experimenting for some months, Y^ra F^vlovna and Mad* 
ame Mertzaloff finally succeeded. A new sign appeared on the Perspective Neva^ 
in French: Au ban travaiL Magann de NauveauUt.^ With the opening of the 
store business began to improve rapidly, and was done to better and better advaa- 
tage. Madame Mertzaloff and Y^ra Pfevlov na cherished the dream of sedng the 
number of 8hops~risete)in]^qlq|[ve,.t«5[tw 

Tiiree'months softer the opening of the store Kirsanoff received a visit from one 
of his colleagues with whom he was somewhat acquainted. The latter talked to 
him a great deal of various medical applications, and espedally of the astonishing 
effica^ of his method, which condsted in pladng on the breast and belly two 
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small bagSy narrow and 1oDg» filled with paimded ioe and each wrapped in foor 
napkins. In condnsion, be said that one of his friends wished to make Kirsanoff'a 
acqoaintanoe. 

Kirsanoff complied with this desire. The acquaintance was an agreeable one^ 
and the conTersation tamed on many things, — among others the store. Kirsanoff 
explained that it had been opened for an exdnsiyely commercial pnrpoee. Thej 
talked a long time about the sign; was it well to have the sign bear the word 
tracaUf Kirsanoff siud that Au hon travaU meant in Russian a house that filled its 
orders well : then they discussed the question whether it would not be better to 
substitute for this motto the name of the manager. Kirsanoff objected that his 
wife's Russian name would drive away much custom.* At last he said that his 
wife's name was Y^ra, which, translated into French, wasybi, and that it would be 
suffident to put on the sign, instead of Au hon travadf A la bonne foL This would 
have a most innocent meaning, — simply a house that was conscientious, — and be> 
ddes the name of the manager would appear. After some discussion they dedded 
that this was feasible. Kirsanoff led the conversation on such subjects with esp^ 
dal seal, and, as a general thing, carried his point, so that he retomed home wdl 
satisfied. 

Madame Mertzaloff and Y^ra Favlovna, however, had to abate their fine hopes^ 
and think only of preserving what had been already adueved. 

The founders of the establishment considered themsdves fortunate in the itatu 
fua.. Kirsanoff's new acquaintance continued his vidts and proved veiy interest 
ing. Two years went by, and nothing of especial note happened. 

XVIL 

LBTTEB OV XAT^BIVA VaniLnmrA FOLOSOVF. 

St F^tersbuig, August 17, I860. 

My dear Polina, I widi to tell you of something new whidi I have just discov« 
ered, which him pleased me greatly, and which I am now zealoudy concerned in. 
I am sure that it will interest you. But the most important point is that you per- 
haps will engage in something similar. It is so agreeable, my friend. 

It is about a sewing-women's shop, — two shops, to speak more accurately, both 
based on the same prindple, both founded by one woman, whose acqudntance I 
made only a fortnight ago and whose friend I have already become. I am now 
hdping her on condition that she will help me to organize a dmilar shop. This 
lady's name is Y^ra Pavlovna Kirsanoff^ still yoong, kind, gay, quite to my fan^; 



*Tlia most fkmoiii and wdMoiowii drfimiiiillnf sad mUHwy MtddUhmoitilii ^ Fetenbnig i 
keplbyFrendm 
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she resembles yon, Polinay mare than your Ksti% who is so qniei. She is an 
getic and fearless person. Hearing of her shop by chance, — they told me of bui 
one, — I came directly to her without recommendation or pretext^ and simp^ told 
her that I was much interested in her shop. We became friends at our first inteik 
riewy and the more easily because in her husband, Kirsanoff, I found again thai 
Doctor Eirsanoff who rendered me so great a service, you remember, five years aga 

After talking with me for half an hour and seeing that I was really in sympathy 
with these things, Y^a PavloTna took me to her shop, the one which she person- 
ally superintends (the other shop is now in charge of one of her friends, also a very 
excellent person). I wish now to give you an account of the impr^on made 
upon me by this first yisit. This impression was so vivid and new that I hastened 
to write it in my journal, long since abandoned, but now resumed in consequence 
of a peculiar circumstance which I perhaps will tell yon about some time. I am 
very glad that I thus fixed my thoughts; otherwise I should now forget to men- 
tion many things which struck me at the time. Today, after two weeks, whal 
astonished me so much seems ordinaiy. And, curiously enough, the more ordinary 
I find it all, the more I become attadied to ft. 

Having said thus much, dear Polina, I now copy my journal, adding to it soma 
later observatioDS. 

We then went to the shop. On entering, I saw a large room, well furnished 
and containing a grand piano, as if the room belonged to the residence of a family 
ending four or five thousand roubles a year. It was the reception room; the 
sewing-women also spent their evenings there, llien we visited the twenty other 
rooms occupied by the working-women. They are all veiy well furnished, although 
the furniture is not alike in all of them, having been bought as occasion required. 

After seeing the rooms where the working-women slept, we went into the rooms 
where they worked. There I found young girls veiy weU dressed in inexpensive 
silk or muslin. It was evident from their gentle and tender faces that they lived 
comfortably. You cannot imagine how I was struck by all this. I made the a»> 
quaintance of several of these young girls on the spot All had not reached the 
same degree of intellectual devdopment : some already used the language of edik- 
cated people, had some acquaintance with literature, like our yoimg ladies, and 
knew a little about history and foreign countries; two of them had even read a 
great deaL Others, who had been in the shop but a short time, were less devel- 
oped, but still one could talk with any of them as with a young girl who has re- 
ceived a certidn amount of education. Generally speaking, the degree of their 
development is proportional to the time that they have been in the shop. 

We stayed there to dinner. The dinner consists of three dishes; that day they 
had rice soup, baked fish with sauce, and veal; after dinner tea and coffee were 
served. Thedinnerwassogoodthatlate with great relish; I should not consider 
it a privatbn to eat so always, and yet you know that my father has always had a 
veiy good cook. 
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When we retained to Yin F^ylovna's, she and her hnebend ea^laSned to me 
that there wae nothing aetoniehhig in this. All that I y^y, thry p^<^, ^^*^ ^"^ ^ 
twocanaee. 

On the one hand %^greatac-profii lor Jhe- ee if lug^W D UWi i y -end on i h e ot h e r % 
greater economy in their eTpentei. »>• 

^jaajmderBiaad why they earn more? _ Jh <*y yprlr A" ^^'^^ ^^^ aAAmnwf^ 

th ey are th eir o wn jsm pi^y^r^-^d oonseqnently they g et ^>»a patrt which -^^wM 

oiberwise remain i n their employer's pockjBt.,^Bnt tKgJrjqT^t *^^i ^" ^^ririn^ f/» 

y . th^Town bMt^t^lmd[.MAhcir>tfwn^cogty-ti»y»Bave4n'ywTai^^ and timfl;>4hBir 

. wbrlf g^.caLf flJtflr and with Inns eipeiwe. 

It is OYJdentJhat t.hei»>ie^ gieai ssring^elso in..tfaa4)oet^of jCheir. inaintenanee. 
They hiqr eveiythingai wholesale and for eadi| and oonsnioently get ^ereiytiiing 
* dbeaper than if jkheybooght on.ccedit.ancl afcietalL^- 

Besides th^ nMuay.jga^finsesjuMumnch^iminiflhfldr and.aome-become-'fitteily 



Aoeqrdingjo^ the calcolation. made fnr me hy4nr8ane£^ibesewing»women> in- 
' stead i^.the hnndrnit^rnnhlns a yimr-whiffh^1fry^Ti!faffliTy f arn^ receiTe two hun- 
dred, hnl^ by Uvrng in ooSperation tm everything at j^holesale^ioid hi 
qnanttti^ not exceeding the wants oiM^he a£So^a!ipjxX^-^^^^^ twenty- 
five wOT^ng-w9infiiiiisxe.Qn}yJSzQ.nii^^ 
twice as advantageottly. 

Such is the marrel that I have seen, dear Polina, the explanation of which is so 
single. Now I am so aocnstomed to this marvel that it seems strange to me that 
I was ever astonished at it. Why did I not expect to find everything as I did 
llnditT 

Write me whether yon can interest yooiself in a shop of this sort I am doing 
so^ P61ina» and find It veiy pleasant Tonrs^ 

K. POLOeOFF. 
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-Tea.- 

<* An joa leady to diaf ** 

-Yea.- 

^And if I dedle to siibinit yoa to the risk of deathT I have already spoken of 
this to youy but only to gain yonr confidence and show you that I would cmiaenft 
to anything in order to be useful to you: now I speak positiTefy. Suppose I were 
to give you poison?" 

'^I have long known that my death is inevitable; I have but a few days nuvre to 
lhe.» 

** And suppose it were tomorrow mondng?" 

**Qo much the better." 

She spoke quite calmly. 

TThen there is but one resource left, — to fall back on the resolve to ^— soo- 
cess is almost sure. Whenanyonesaystous: *'Yleld»orIdie,''woa]mo8talwayB 
yield; but such a resort cannot be played with without loss of dignily; if there ia 
no yielding, then death must be faced. 

He explained his plan to her, although it real^ needed no fnrfher elucidation. 

VL 

Certainly Eirsanoff would never have made it a rule in sudb cases to xesori to 
such a risk. It would have been much simpler to cany the young girl away and 
let her marry any one she might choose; but in this case the question was made 
very complex by the young girPs ideas and the diaracter of the man.whom she 
bved. With her ideas of the indissolubility of maniage she would con&ue to 
live with this base man, even though her life with him should prove a helL To 
unite her to him was worse than to kill her. Consequently there was but one way 
left^ — to cause her death or give her the opportunity of coming back to her rij^ 

Hie next day the medical council reassembled. Itconsistedof half adoeenveiy 
grave and celebrated personages ; else how could it have had any effect on PoloeofFT 
It was necessary that he should regard its decree as finaL Eizsanoff cpoke; they 
listened gravely to what he said, and endorsed his opinion no less gravely; it could 
not be otherwise, for, as you remember, there was in the world a oertun Claude 
Bernard, who lived in Paris and had a high opinion of KirsanoS. Besides^ Sr> 
sanoiX sud things that — the devil take these urchinsi — they did not undentand 
at all; how, then, could they refuse their approval? Kirsanoff sud thai he bad 
watched the patient veiy carefully, and that he entirely agreed with Cail Foedo> 
tytch that the disease was incurable; now, the agony being Tery painful, and each 
additional hour of the patient's life being but another hour of sufferings he be- 
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Uered it to be the duty of tlie oonnoil to decree^ for the sake of hnmeiiity, that (he 
patient's snfEeiings should be at once terminated by a dose of morphine^ firom the 
effeets of which she would nerer awaken. 

• The council looked at the patient^ sounded her chest once more to decide whether 
it ought to accept or reject this proposition, and, after a long examination, much 
blinking of the eyes, and stifled murmurs against EirsanofPs uninteUigible science, 
it came back to the room adjoining the sick chamber and pronounced this decree : 
The patient's sufferings must be terminated by a fatal dose of morphine. After 
this prodamation, Kirsanoff rang for the servant and asked her to call PolosofE 
into the council-chamber. Polosoff entered. The gravest of the sages, in a sad 
and solemn f omn and a majestio and sorrowful voice, announced to him the deorea 
of theooundL 

PolosofE was thunderstruck. Between expecting an eventual death and hearing 
the words: ''In half an hour your daughter will be no more," there is a difference. 
Kirsanoff looked at Polosoff with sustained attention; he was sure of the effect; 
nevertheless it was a matter calculated to excite the nerves; for two minutes' the 
stiq^efied old man kept tSkaoL 

«It must not bel She is dying of n^ obstinaqyl I oonsent to anytiiingi WUl 
shegetweUY'* 

''Certunly," said mrsanoff. 

The celebrities would have been seriously offended if they had had time to dart 
glances at each other signifying that all understood that this urchin had played 
with them as if they were puppets; but Kirsanoff did not leave them time enough 
for the development of these observations. He told the servant to take away the 
drooping Polosoff, and then congratulated them on the perspicacity with which 
they had divined his intention, understanding that the disease was due to moral 
suffering, and that it was necessaiy to frighten the opinionated old man, who else 
would really have caused his daughter's death. The celebrities separated eadi con- 
tent at hearing his perspicacity and erudition thus attested before all the others. 

After having given them this certificate, Kirsanoff went to tell the patient that 
the poUcy had succeeded. At his first words she seized his hand and tried to kiss 
it; he withdrew it vrith great difficulty. 

''But I shall not let your father visit you immediatety to make the same an« 
ttonncement to you: I have first to give him a lesson conc^ning the way in which 
he must conduct himselL** 

He told her what advice he was going to give her father, saying that he would 
not leave him until he should be completely prepared. 

Disturbed by all that had happened, the old man was veiy much cast down; he 
no longer viewed Kirsanoff with the same eyes, but as Maria Alexevna had for- 
merly viewed Lopoukhoff when, in a dream, she saw hun in possesion of the lu- 
crative monopoly of the liquor business. But yesterday Polosoff naturally thought 
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in this Toin: ^'I am older and more ezperienoed than joo, and, beddea^ no one in 
the world can Buxpass me in braine; as for yon, a beardless boy and a 9agi»<vklto9 
I hare the less reason to listen to you from the fact that I have amaased by my 
own wits two millions [there were really bnt two millions, and not four]; llrak 
amass as mnch yonrself, and tiien we will talk." Now his tfaon^t took this torn: 
""Whatabearl What a will he has shown in this alEidr I He nndemtands how 
to make men bend.** And the more he talked with Kirsano^ the more and more 
Tividly was painted npon his imagination this additional pictors^ an old and fo^ 
gotten memory of hussar life: the horseman Zakhartchenko seated on the ^'Gn^ 
mobqy"* (at that time Jonkovsky's ballads were still fashionable among yonng 
ladies, and, through them, among dvil aS3 military cavaliers), the Gromobcy galf 
loping jiast under Z8khartchenko,,wiUi torn and bleeding lips. 

Polosoff was seized with fright on hearing, in answer to his first questions 
** Would you really have given her a fatal dose?** this reply, giren quite coldly 1^ 
KirsanofiE: *< Why, certainly.* 

<" What a brigand I" said PolosofE to hhnself. «< He talks like a cook wringing a 
hen's neck.** 

<<And you would have had the courage Y** continued he, aloud. 

^Of course; do you take me for a wet rag?" 

^Tou are a horrible man," said and repeated EolooofL 

^That only means that you have never seen horribls men," answered Kinaiiol( 
with an indulgent smile, at the same time saying to himself: <*Toa ou^ to see 
Bakhm^toff." 

"But how did you persuade all these physiciansT" 

<*Is it^ then, so difficult to persuade such people?" answered Kinianolf, with a 
slight jgrimaoe. 

Then Polosolt recalled Zakhartchenko saying to Lieutenant Vdynoff : <*Musl I 
break in this long-eared jade, your highness? I am ashamed to sit upon her." 

After having put a stop to FoIosofiTs interminable questions^ SrsanofE b^gan bis 
instructions* 

''Do not forget that human bdngs reflect coolly only when not thwarted, thai 
they get heated only when irritated, and that they set no value on their fantasies 
if no attempt is made to deprive them of them and they are left free to inquire 
whether they are good or bad. If 8olovtzol[ is as bad as you say,— and I fully 
believe you, — your daughter will see it for herself^ but only when you stop thwart . 
ing her; a single word from you agtdnst him would set the matter back two weeks^ 
several words forever; you must hold yourself quite alooL" 

The instructions were spiced with arguments of this sort: ^'It is not eaiy to 
make yourself do what you do not wish to do. StiU, I liave succeeded in such at- 

• Ite BUM of a baUad bj Jookofriky t i^ 
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temptfl^ and so I know how to ireofe these mAiten; belieYe me^ what I say nmst be 
done. I know what I say; joa have onty to liBten." 

With people like Pdlosoff one can act effeotivelj only with a high hand. Fdlo- 
eoff waa aabdned, and promised to do as he was told. Bat while oonvinoed thai 
Klnanoff waa light and must be obeyed, he conld not understand him at alL 

**Yoa are on my side and at the same time on my danghter^a side; you order ma 
to Bobmit to my daughter and yoa wish her to change her mind. How are theae 
two thinga to be reoonciledf ** - 

•*Jt ia simple enon^s I only wish yon not to prevent her firom becoming 



Pdosoff wrote a note to SolovtEofl^ begging him to be good enough to call upon 
him conoexning an important matter; that evening Solovtzoff speared, came to 
an amicable but veiy dignified understanding with the old man, and waa accepted 
aa the daughter's intended, on the condition that the marriage ahould not take 
place Indde of three mootha. 

VIL 

T^^^romntM could Dct abandon this afiair: it waa necessaiy to come to Kattfrins 
Vasdlievna^ aid to get her out of her blindness aa quickly aa posdUcb and more 
necessary atiU to watch her father and see that he adhered to the pdlioy of non* 
faitsrvention^ Nevertheless, for the first few days after the cdB&a, he abstained 
from visiting the PolosofEs: it waa certain that Kat^rina Yassilievna'a state of 
exaltation still continued; if he should find (as he expected) her sweetheart un- 
worthy, the very fact of betraying his dislike of him — to say nothing of directly 
mentioning it — would be injurious and heighten the exaltation* Ten days later 
Eixsanofl came, and came in the morning expressly that he might not seem to be 
seeking an opportunity of meeting the sweetheart, for he wished Eat^rina Yassili- 
evna to consent with a good grace. Katdrina Yassilievna waa already well ad> 
vanced on the road to recovery; she was still very pale and thin, but felt quite 
weD, although a great deal of medicine had been given her by her illustrioua phy« 
sidan, into whose hands EirsanofC had resigned her, saying to the young girl: 
^Tiet him attend you; all his drugs cannot hann you now." Katdrina Yassili- 
evna welcomed Eirsanofl enthusiasticalty, but she looked at him in amazement 
f when he told her why he had come. 

*<Tou have saved n^ life, and yet need my permission to vidt usY* 
I ^But my visit in his presence might seem to you an attempt at interlerence in 

\^ your relations without your consent. You \ n mr iii j i ii l ni to do n o thing w<fi>m»t 

I the ifflDBfrnlof ihn pfirafyn in bfhalf of wfa'TU I^ wish-tfr act" 

I Coming in the evening two or three days afterwards, KirsanofE found the sweet- 

heart as Polosoff had painted him, and Polcsoif himself --behaving satisbotorily: 

\ 
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tho weD-trained old man was pbcing no obataclea in Ida dan^tei^ pafli. 
noff spent the evening tliere^ not showing in any way idiale?er his opinioii of llio 
sweetheart^ and in taking lesTS of Kat^rina YasaUems be made no aBn^on to 
him, one way or another. 

This was just enough to excite her curiosify and dodht* The nest dqf she aaU 
to herself repeatedly: ^'Kinanoil did not say % word to ma about him. If ha had 
left a good impresaion on him, KirsanofiE would hava told ma ao. Can it ba thai 
he does not please himT In what respect can he ba ^spleaung to Kliaanofft* 
When the sweetheart letomad the fbUowing day, she wmmined Ids manniaa 
doeebf, aod weired his words. She asked herself why sha did tins: it was la 
proTO to herself that Klrsanoif should not or could not hava foond any ont abool 
him. This was really her motiva. Bnt tha necessity of proving to 000*11 self tbal 
a person whom ona loves has no oats pats one in tfaa way to find soma vary 1 

A few days later Eirsanoff came again, and still said nothing of tfaa i 
This time she ooold not restrdn herseli^ and towards the and of tha avanimg Aa 
said to Ebsanoff : 

^Toar qpinionT TVhydoyoakaepsilBooef 

^'Idonotlmowwhetheritwooldbaai^reeablatoyoa tobear mjcpinSoai Ida 
not know whether yoa woald think it Impartial.'* 

<«Ha displeases yoaf 

Eirsanofif made no answeiw 

''Ha displeases yoat* 

'^l hava not said aou" 

« It is easy to see that ha does. Why, then, does ba displaasa yont* 

''I win wait for others to sea fba wl^." 

Tha next night Eatdrina Yassilievna examined Solovtsoff mora atteuU t dy jat 

<«ETezything abont him is all ri^t; IQrsanoft is nnjost; bat why can I sol asa 
what it is in him that displeases EiTBaaoff?'* 

Her pride was excited in a direction most dangeroos to tha swaetheazt. 

When Eirsanoff retained a few days afterwards, be saw that ha was already in 
a position to act mora positive^. Hitherto ha had avoided conversatioDa wift 
Solovtzoff in order not to alarm Eattfrina Yassilievna by prematnia Intar v eutS oB. 
Now he made one of tfaa groop sanoanding tha yoang girl and her sweetbaai^ 
and began to direct tha conversation npon sobjects calcnlated to anveil Solovtsoffli 
character by dragging him into tha dialogaa. The conversation tamed span 
wealth, and it seemed to Eatdrina YassilieTna that Solovtzoff waa far too muck 
occupied with thoaghts aboat wealth; the conversation tamed npon women, and 
it seemed to her that Solovtzoff spoke of, them modi too lightly; tha co n ver sa thm 
tamed upon family life, and she tried in vain to drive away the impcasaon ttat 
life with such a hasband woald ba peihaps not vaiy inspiring^ bat rather palnfa^ 
toa^ 
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The Grids had arriyed. For a long tims Kattf rina Vaaailieima could noi go to 
deep; aha wept in yezation idth herself at having injured Sdlovtzoff bj saeh 
thoughts regarding him. ^'No^ he is not a heartless man; he does not desj^ 
women ; he lores me^ and not mj mone j.** If these replies had been in answer to 
another's words^ she woold have dung to them obstinately. But she was replying 
to herself; now, against a truth that you have discovered yourself it is impossible 
to struggle long; it is your own; there is no ground for suspicion of trickery. 
Hie next evening Eat^rina Yassilievna herself put SolovtzofE to the test^ as S3rsa- 
noff had done the evening before. She said to herself that she wished only to con* 
vince herself that she had injured him needlessly, but at the same time she Uli 
that she had leas confidence in him than before. And again she could not go to 
sleeps and this time it was with him that she was vexed : why had he spoken in 
such a way that, instead of quieting her doubts, he had strengthened themT She 
was vexed with herself too^ and in this vexation could be seen clearly enough this 
motive: ** How could I have been so blind?" 

It is easy to understand that two days later she was completely absorbed by 
this thought: ^It will soon be too late to repair my error, if I am mistaken." •^- 

When KiTsancff returned for the first time after his conversation with Solovi- 
sofl; he saw that he might apeak to Katdrina. 

^Tormerly you desued to know mj opinion abont him," said he: ''it is not as 
important as yours. What do you think of him yourself?" 

Now it was she who kq^ dlent 

''I do not dare to press you for an answer," said he. He spoke of other things 
and soon went away. 

But half an hour afterwards she caiDed on him herself. 

''Give me your advice; you see that I am hesitating." 

"Why, then, do you need Uie advice of another, when you know yooiseU what 
should be done in case of hesitation?" 

"Wait till the hesitatioQ is over?" 

"You have said it." 

"I could postpone the maniaga." 

"Why not do so, then, if you think it would be better?"-^ 

"But how would he take it?" 

"When you see in what way he win take it^ you can reflect further as to tfie 
better course to follow." 

"But it would be painful to me to ten him." 

"If that be the case, ask your &ther to do it for you; he wiU ten him." 

"I do not wish to hide behind another. I will teU hhn myself." 

"If yon feel in a condition to ten him yourself, that is certainly much the bet- 
ter way." 

It is evident that with other persons — with Y6ak Pavlovnai for instaaoe—ll 
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would not haye taken so long to bring ilie ai&Jr to a ^^o«^ h iiy !CTi. But each 
perament has its own particular leqnirements: if an ardent nature is initated hj 
dxHajf a gentle natore on the contrary rebels against abmptness. 

The soocess of Eatdrina Vassilievna's explanation with her sweetheart sm^ 
passed the hopes of Eirsanof^ who believed that Solovtzoff would have wit enoo^ 
to drag the matter along by his submission and soft beseechmgs. Kb; with all 
his reserve and tact SolovtsofE could not restrain himself at seeing an enormoaa 
fortune escape him, and he himself permitted the escape of the few diances that 
were left him. He launched out in bitter complaints against Polosof^ whom he 
called an intriguer, telling Katdrina Yassilievna that she allowed her father to 
have too much power oTer her, that she feared him* and that in this matter she 
was acting in accordance with his orders. Now, Polosoff as yet knew nothfaig 
about this resolution of his daughter; she felt that she was entire^ free. The 
reproaches heaped upon her &ther wounded her by their injustioe^ and outraged 
her in showing her that 86kfvtzoft considered her a being destitute of will and 
character. 

^ Yon seem to think me a plaything in the hands of others." 

Tes,** he said, thoroughly faritated. 

** I was ready to die without thinking of my fatheri and yon do not understand 
it. Ftcm. this moment all is over between us^** said abid, quickfy leaving the room. 

Yin. 

For a long time Kat<fr1na Yassilievna was sad, but her sadnesai which grew out 
of these events, soon turned to something else. 

There are characters who feel but little interest in a special fact in itself and 
are only pushed by it in the direction of general ideas, which then act upon them 
with muibh greater intensity. If such people possess minds of remarkable vigor, 
th^ become reformers of general ideas, and in andent times they became great 
philosophers: Kant, Fichte, Hegel, did not elaborate any single special questioi; 
such tasks they found wearisome. This refers only to men, be it understood; 
women, according to generally received opinion, never have strong minds; nature^ 
you see, has denied them that| just as it has denied bhudmniths soft complexioD% 
tailors fine figures, and shoeniakers a pleasant odor. What do you ezpectf Na- 
ture is queer, and that ia vriiy there are so few great minds among wom^i. 

People of uncommonly small minds, with such a tendency of character, are gen- 
erally phlegmatic and insusceptible; those having minds of ordinary calibie are 
prone to melancholy and reverie. Which does not mean that they let thdr imap 
ginations run riot : many of them are defident in imagination and very positive^ 
only they love to plunge into quiet reverie. 

Kat^rina Yassilievna's love of Solovtzoff had been inspired by his Istten; she 
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was dying of a lore created by her imaginaiioiL Itiserident firom this that ah* 
bad Teiy romantic tendencies, although the noisy life of the commonplace sodetj 
whidi filled the FoIcsofEs* house did not dispose her to exalted idealism. It was 
one of her traits^ therefore. Hie stir and noise had long been a burden on her; 
she loved to read and dream. Kow not onfy the stir, but the wealth itseli^ was a 
bnrden on her. It does not necessarily follow that she was an extraordinary pep- 
son. This feeling is cc jimon to all rich women of gentle and modest natures. 
Only in her il had devdcped sooner than nsoalt the yonng girl having received a 
harsh lesson at an earl^ agSb 

"I n whom can I beHeref In what can I believe?'* f ^<* fgfet^\ur9t^^^ after her 
niptare with Solovtzoff ; and she was forced to condnde that she could believe in 
nobody and in nothing. Her father's fortune attracted avarice^ strategy, and de- 
ception from all quarters of the city. She was surrounded by greedy, tying^ flat- 
tering people ; everj word spoken to her was dictated by her fiither^s millions. 

Her inner thoughts became more and more serious. General questions^-com- 
ceming weslth, which wearied her so mudi, and poverty, which tormented, so 
many others — began to interest her. Her fatto allnwail har a Urfru *^Tq<niB* of 
pin-money y^ she— infliat re»pect.likft all ffbirifaihlA wATnpn — liplppil fha pnnr. At 
tbe-asTnetJjnfl ^ read and reflectedf shabegaa-to-seethai-helpt^-tbe-kiBdwhich 
she lavished was much less efficacums-timn might^haTaiieeDLCzp^tcd...)She was 
unworthily decdved by the base or pretended poor ;^and»,be8ide^jeY.en .those who 
were worthy of aid and knew how to profit by.tbCvincKQey.giir^ .j^em^cpuld^nqt^ 
get out of their ppverl;y,with..the alma^whidh they reeeived.-'<-That made her re^^ 
- flrrt Whr jtLTmrnh wnalth in *^^ i*f »»^t ^^f Ti^Tift tn t^^ thi^i" , why m> n u i nc b 
ri?' «Rrty fnr A**"»m ? — I\iii 1 whj i li i l ii l iii nrn sn m i w i y poor prnp l n. w ho were as nn» 
reasonable and wirVed aa the rich?— 

She was dreamy, but her dreams were mild, like her chsracter, and had as little 
brilliani^ as herself. Her favorite poet was Georges Sand; but she represented 
herself neither as a Ldia, or an Indiana, or a Cavalcanti, or even a Consuelo; in 
her dreams she was a Jeanne, and oftener still a Genevieve. Genevieve was her 
&vorite hercune. She saw her walking in the fields and gathering flowers to serve 
aa models for her work; she saw her meeting Andr^— -what sweet rendezvous 1 
Then they find out that they love each other ; those were dreams, she knew. But 
she loved ako to dream of the enviable lot of Miss Nightingale, that sweet and 
modest young girl, of whom no one knows anything, of whom there is nothing to 
know, except that she is the beloved of all England. Was she young? Poor or 
rich? Waa she happy in her private life or not? No one speaks of that, no one 
thinks of it, but all bless the consoling angel of the English hospitals of the Cri- 
mea and Scutari Betuming to her country after the war was over, she had con* 
tinned to cars for the side This was the dream that Eatdrina Vas^ilievna would 
have liked to reaHas for hersdl Her fan<7 did not carry her beyond these reve- 
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riea aboat Generi^re and Miss Nightingale. Can it be aaid that she is given to 
fantasy ? Can she be called a dreamer Y 

Had Geneyi^ve been snrronnded by the noisy and oommonplaoe soeietj of the 
lowest rank of sharpers aad oozcombSy had Miss Nightingale been plunged into ft • 
life of idle Inzory, might they not have been sad and sorrowfnl? Theref ora ]B[aft^ 
rina Yassilievna ma perhaps more rejoiced than afliicted when her father was r» 
ined. It affected her to see him grow old and weak, be who was onoe so strong; 
it weighed npon her also to have less means with which to do good. The sadden 
disdain of the crowd which had formerly fawned npon her and her father offended 
her somewhat; but this too had its consoling side^ — the b^g absndooed by the 
trivlaly wearisome, and vile crowd, the being no more disgusted by its baoeneas 
and treachery, the being no more embarrassed by ft. Yes, now she was tranqgiL 
She recovered hope. 

'< Now, if any one loves me, it win be for n^self, and not for n^ father^ milliooa.'' 

IX. 

Polosoff deured to arrange the sale of the steaiine fiMtocy of which he was % 
stockholder and director. After six months of assiduous search, he finally found 
a purchaser. The purchaser's cards read: CharUt Beaumont, but th^ did not 
give this name the French pronundatlon, as persons unacquainted with the Ind^ 
vidual might have done, but the English; and it was very natural that th^ should 
so pronounce it, for the purchaser was the agent of the London house of Hodgsotty 
Loter & Co. The factory could not prosper; everything about it was in bad oon- 
dition,— >its finances and its administration; but in more experienced hands it 
probably would yield large returns; an investment of five or six hundred thousand 
roubles might give an annual profit of a hundred thousand. The agent was con> 
ecientious: he carefully inspected the factory, and examined its books with the 
utmost minuteness before advising his house to purchase. Then began the di^ 
eussions as to the condition of the business and how much it was worth ; these 
dragged along almost interminably, from the veiy nature of our stock companies^ 
with which the patient Greeks themselves, who for ten years did not weary of be- 
sieging the city of Troy, would have lost patience. During all tlds time Polosoff, 
in accordance with an old custom, was very attentive to the agent and always ii^ 
vited him to dinner. The agent kept himself at a respectful distance from the old 
man, and for a long time declined his invitations, but one day, feeling tired and 
hungry after an unusually long discussion with the directors^ he consented to go 
to dinner with Polosoff who lived on the same floor. 



Charles Beaumont, like every Charles, John, James, or William, was not fond of 
personal intimacies and effusions; but, when asked, he told his story in a £sw 
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wotdsy but Tery dearly. Wb familjy he said, was of Canadian origin; in £aet| b 
Canada a good half of the population oonskts of deacendants of Frendi eoloniata; 
to these descendants belonged his family; henoe his French name. In his featnies 
he certainly resembled a Frenchman more than an Englishman or a Yankee. Bnt^ 
he continued, his grandfather left the suburbs of Quebeo and went to New York 
to live; such things happen* Therefore his father went to New York when still 
a child and grew up there. When he became an adult (exactly at that time), a 
rich and progressiye proprietor, liring in the southern part of the Crimea, eoo- 
eelTed the idea of replacing his Tineyards with cotton plantations. ^ So he de- 
spatched an agent to find an overseer for him in North Americai The ageni found 
James Beaumont, of Canadian origin and a resident of New York, — that Is, an 
individual who had no more seen a cotton plantation than yon or I, reader, have 
seen Mount Ararat from our 8t. Petersburg or Kursk; progressive people are 
always having such experiences. It is true that the experiment was in no wise 
spoiled by the American overseer's complete ignorance of this branch of prodno* 
tion,dnce it would have been quite as wise to try to grow grapes at 8t. Fetersburg 
as ootton at the Crimea. Nevertheless this impossibility resulted in the overseerls 
discharge^ and by chance he became a distiller of brandy in the govemmeni'of 
TamboT, where he passed almost all the rest of his life; there his son Charles was 
bom, and there, shortly afterwards, he buried his wife. When nearly sixty-Ave 
years old, haying laid by a little money for his old age, he b^;an to think of re- 
turning to America, and flnalfy did return. Charles was then about twenty yean 
old. After his father's death Charles desired to return to Russia, where he was 
bom and whers^ in the fields of the government of Tambor, he had spent his 
childhood and youth; he felt himself a Russian. At New York he was a book 
keeper in a commercial house; he soon left this situation for one in the London 
house of Hodgson, Loter & Ca: ascertaining that this house did business idth St 
Petersburg, he took the first opportunity to express a desire of obtaining a place 
in Russia, explaining that he knew Russia as if it were his own country. To have 
such an empl<^ee in Russia would evidently be of great advantage to the house; 
so it sent him from the London establishment on trial, and here he is in 8t Ptoters- 
burg, having been here six months, on a salary of five hundred pounds. It was 
not at all astonishing, then, that Beaumont spoke Russian like a Russian end pn^ 
nonneed English with a certain foreign accent. 

XL 

Beaumont found himself a third at dinner with the old gentleman and his 
daughter, a very pretty blonde with a somewhat melancholy cast of eountenanee. 

MCould I ever have thought,'' said Polosoff at dinner, *<that my stock in this 
factory would some day be a matter of importance to me? It is very painful at 
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m J age to fan froni ao high a point Fortonatalj Kalia haa endured with 
indifference the lose of her fortune aacrificed bj me. E?en dnxing mj life thia 
fortone belonged more to her than to me. Her mother had capital; aa for me, I 
brought bat little; it is true that I earned a great deal and that mj labor ^ 
more than an the rest I Whatahrenrdnesalhafehadtoahowl* 

The old man talked a long time in thia boasting tone; it waa hj aweat and 
blood, and above aU by bndns, that he had gained hia fortone; and in c<mchi8i<» 
he repeated his preface that it was painfol to fan from so high a point| and that^ 
if Katia had been consomed with sorrow because of it^ he probably would lia?e 
gone mad, but that Katia, far from complainings atin encouraged and sustained 

In accordance with the American habit of seeing nothing extraordinary in 
rapid fortune or sudden ruin, and in accordance also with hia indiyidual chaza^ 
ter, Beaumont was not inclined either to be delighted at the greatness of mind 
which had succeeded in acquiring three or four millions, or to be afflicted at a ruin 
which stiU permitted the employment of a good cook. Bat, as it was necessaiy to 
say a word of sympathy in answer to tlds long discourse^ he reinarked: 

^ Yes, it is a great relief when one's famfly bears xr^ so weU under loveis e s .*^ 

^But yon seem to doubt it, Karl lakovlitclL You think that^ because Katia is 
melancholy, she mourns the loss of wealth ? No» Karl lakovlitcfa, yon wrong her. 
We haye experienced another misfortune : we haye lost confidence in ereiybody,** 
said Polosol^ in the half-serious, half-jocose tone used by ej^erienced old men in 
speaking of the good bat naloe thoughts of children* 

Katdrina Vassilievna blushed. It was distasteful to her to have her father turn 
the oonyersation upon the subject of her feelings. Besides paternal love there was 
another cireumstance that went far to excuse her father^s fault. When one haa 
nothing to say and is in a room where there is a cat or a dogs he speaka of it, and, 
if there is no cat or dog, he speaka of children; not until these two sobjects are 
exhausted does he talk about the rain and the fine weather. 

^'Not papa, yoa are wrong in attributing my melancholy to so lofty a motiveu It 
Is not my nature to be gay, and, besides, I am suffering from cnmfi.* 

MQne may be gay or not^ according to circumstances,^ said Beaumont; ''but to 
suffer from ennui is, in my opinion, impardonable. Enntd is the fashion among 
oiur brothers, the English, but we Americans know nothing about it We have no 

time for it: we are too busy. I consider It seems to me," he resumed, 

correcting his Americanism, "that the same should be true of the Russian people 
also : in my opinion yoa have too much to do. But I notice in the Rnwdana just 
the opposite characteristic: they are strongly disposed to spleen. Evei^e Eng- 
lish are not to be compared with them in this respect. English society, looked 
upon by aU Europe, indo^g Russia, as the most tiresome in the world, is more 
talkative, lively, and gay than Russian society, just as it ^elds the palm to IVanch 
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aooiety in thli particular. Tour traTeOara talk of Engliah spleen; I do not know 
where their ejes aro when th^ are in their own oonntry." 

*< And the Rossiaiu have reason to feel.«9ntt^!*.8aid.Sat4nn«.YaaBi]ieTna; <*what 
can they busy themselTes about f The/ hare nothing to do. They must sit with 
folded arms. Name me an oocupatton* andmy entmv^^^^y^JJS^Jffi^^^'^'^ 

•^Yoawishtofind'anocoapation? OhI that is not so difficult; yonsee around 
yon such ignorance^ — pardon me for qpealdng in this way of your country, ^four 
native cawUty^** he hastened to add in correction of his Anglicism; *'but I was 
bom here myself and grew up here^ and I consider it as my own, and so I do not 
stand on cezemonyi — yon see here a Turkish ignorance^ a Japanese indifferences 
I hate your native country, since I love it as my own country, may I say, in imi- 
tation of your poet Why, there aio many things to be done." 

"^^"'^"^T"^*^ '^'^ ^^ ^"^"^ '^'^ ^ '^\T "^*^^"ff ^f ABU TOirvm^* 

'^WHy, you axe doing ah^y, Katia^** said Po losoffi,"! will unveil her secret for 
yon, £ul Iakbvlit<^ '^^j^rj^^^^3Lf^"i-^P-tefl<^^ff iitfu giri«- Every day she 
teceives her seholMS, and she devotes throe hours to them and sometimes even 



Beaumont looked at the young girl with esteem: ''That is American*- By 
America I mean only the free States of the North; the Southern States are worae 
than an possible Mezioos, are almost as abominable as Brazil [Beaumont was a 
furious abolitionist]; it is like ns to teach children; but then, why do yon snfbr 
fromaifital* 

''Do you conddar that a serious occupation^ 3L_Beaum ont? It is but a^ istraO" 
tion ; anii^'^so flniManflTtome | perhaps. I.^agLjaistakffli>. and yon vrfll call mo 
iMtemlifliic?'*^ ^ 

"Do ypg expeci such a r epro ach -fe nm a m a n b ol onging t o a na t ion w hid reverj^ 

body iwyTiVt^%liftajir4fli lia»liijy-«wwifliAy ftiAii^hl^.ai^ M\Mn> \A»o.\ tl%«Ti ^/>lli»*y* 

~T6u ]esi^ but I am seriously afraid; I fear to state my opinions on this subject 
before you; my views might seem to you like those preached by the obscurantists 
5^n ^iTilfig the T ff^lf ^ffi pf^ of instruction." 

"Bravol" said Beaumont to himself: "is it possible that she can have arrived 
at this idea? This is getting interesting." 

llien he continued aloud: "I am an obscurantist myself; I am for the unlet- 
tered blacks against their civilized proprietors in the Southern States. But pai^ 
don me; my American hatred has diverted me. It would be very agreeable to mo 
to hear your o|nnion." 

" It is very prosaic, M. Beaumont, but I have been led to it by life. Itseems to 

me that the matter with which I occupy myself is but one side of the whole, and, 

moreover, not the side upon which the attention of those who wish to servo the 

\ people should be first fixed. ThisLJSLw bat I th fa^? g<^ panplA Kr«yl, ^^j tKay 

. will If am tft rt a4 tfairniftflTftSi It is myflTflaTy tft bftgln Trith Jh^ brpad ; othtrwiso 

it win be time wasted." 
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yjllien yty.don*t ycwi^WBineneBiif the neeessMy point?* aald Beaim^gTiBt^f 
tllttlftftTiliniifwl, **Itispo6aible; IknowfrTiwnp]6ii,witfansinAnierio«»'*lie>ddeJ. 

* *! haye alr^ yjy toM ynn »**y "^^at imii I wBdiiFf4ilra alflntt,, T do nol tnqg, 
howto go to work; «nd» even if I knew, could I d o it? A yoo ng pil la ao luya>» ^^-Ur*^^ 
pereg'fircvefy dli e cll o u, I am fr erl n nnyowin room. But w hat canldo Uieret 
P^> book-QirtiietaMe an d teacEpebple to lea A k Wnere can 1 go t'iylSt-fla a 

idSTassr' ^^ : ■ 

** Are yon tiying to make me oat a despoti Eatia?** said the UQuxi ^\nA il la 
not m J faolti yon having given me 80 seyere a leasoo** 

«I blnah at the thooghti papa; I waa then a child. No, joa ave gdod, joa d» 
not thwart me. It.isjodgty jUu^ thwarts me. ^la it tmep ]tff •R«Mmm«t^ tii^fe im 
Ih ne r ioa a y of ung girl ia -g weh l ea a hampeied?" '^ 

^TeSy we may be prond of it| altJiough we aie fiv from where we oo^t to be; 
but what a comparison with Eoropeanal All that yon hear aboot the libeiljy of 
woman in our coontiy la really the tmth." 

''F^pai let na go to America, after M. Beaamont haa booj^ the faetoiy,*nid 
Katdrina Vassilievna, Jokingly: ^tfaere I will do something. Ahl how hapfj I 
should ber 

^One may find aiioccopation at S t Fsteraboig alao^** sai d Beaamnnti 

-•How**'^ "" " ""^ 

Beanmont hesitated two or three seconds. ^Bot why, then, did I come heret 
And who coold better inform met" said he to himself* 

dplea lately dedneed by economio. sd^nc?; jB4:e yoa ftmiUaucithihemY'' 
^ Yea, I have read a litUe about them; that mnat be very interesting and veiy 

QsefoL And coold I take part in it? TKhecMbalLUnditY'* 
MThe shopjjrasJopndedl)y.Madame giisaneff ** 
"fifahelihe dootor'a wife?- 

^Yon know him? And has he said nothing to you about thia matter?* 
''A long time aga Then he waa not married. I waeaick; he came several timsi^ 

and saved me. Ah! idiat a manl Does she resemble him?" 
But how make Madame Eirsanofl's acquaintance? Coold Beaumont give Kaft^ 

rinaVasailigvna a letter of introduction to Madame Kireanoff? What was the nse? 

The Kir aa nof fs had never even heard his name; but nointrodnetiflnwaa n ec o a saiy; 

Madame Kiraanoff aurefy would be very glad to find ao much ^yn^Mlhy. Aa for 

her addreas^ it would have to be aacertained at the hoapital or the Academj of 

Medidna. 

XIL 

Such waa the way in whidi MademoiaeDe Polosoff came to knowYtok Fii^ovnai 
die caOediqpoii the latter the fdlowing morning; and Beaumont was ao inte ras t e d 
in the matter that he came in the evening to inquire about her viaik 
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KatdrinaYMBfliBTnawuTaij animated. Tbemrasnotraoeof baraomnrlefts 
acstasj had replaced melancholy. She deaeribed to Beamnont^ with eiiti»ifliaBm» 
irhat she had seen and heard; she had already told the etoxy to her father, but it 
was impossible for her to weary of it; her heart was so foil: she had fonnd an at- 
traetiTe occi^tion. Beaumont listened attentiyely ; but does one listen like that? 
And she said to him, almost angrity: **M. Beanmont, I am beginidng to be disaii- 
chanted with yon: is it possible that yon can be so little impressed? One woold 
suppose that yon felt almost no intefest* 

« Do not forget, Eat^rina YassilleYna, that I hare seen all this in America ; I am 
interested in a few of the details; but as a whole I know it only too welL It is 
only in the persons who have taken this initiatiTe here that I can be moeh faitep* 
ested. For instance^ what can yon teU me of Madame KiTsanofft* 

«Ah,my6odl she certdnly pleased me mndu She explained evaiytUng to nii 
with so mnch ardor." 

** Yon have already said sow" 

''What more do yon want? What else could I tell yont Could yon espeel as^ 
indeed, to be thinking of her, when I had such a sight before my eyes?" 

''I understand that one entirely forgets persons when interested in things; bol 
nevertheless "vdiat else can yon teU me of Madame Kirsanoff t* 

Eat^rina Yassilievna called up her xeooHeotions of Y^ra Pavlovna, but fimnd In 
them on]^ the ilrst impression that Y^a Paylovna had made i^on her; she d»> 
scribed veiy vividly her external appearance^ her manner of speech, all that ooo 
sees at a glance when ilrst meeting a stranger; but beyond this there was almost 
nothing in her memoiy rdating to Y<ira Fftylovna: the shop^ the shop^ the shop^— 
and Y^aPaTlovna*s explanations. These explanations she understood thoroogUiyy 
but Y6ra Fttvlovna herself she understood but lerj little. 

''For this once, then, yon have disappointed my hopes; I should have been ibtj 
glad to learn something hank yon as to Matlame Kirsanoff ; nevertheless I do nol 
release you; in a few days I vriU question yon again on this subjeetb" 

''But why not make her acquaintance, if she interests yon so mueht" 

"I should like to do so; perhaps I shall some day. But first I must Isam more 
about her." 

Beaumont was silent for a few momenta. 

" I am considering whether I should ask a favor of you. Tes, it is better thai I 
should. This is it: if my name happens to be mentioned In your eonversatiooa 
with them, do not say that I have questioned you about her, or that it Is my Inten- 
tion to sometime make her aoquaintance.** 

"But this is getting enigmatical, M. Beaumont,** sdd Katdrina Yassilievn% In 
a serious tone. "Throo|^ me as an intermediary you vdsh to obtain informstion 
about them, while you remain concealed yourself T" 

"Yes, Eat^rhia Yassilievna; how shall I explain it to yon? I fear ^ make their 
acquaintance." 
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« An this is veiy straogep M. ] 

"IVne. IwillBaymore: Ifearthatitin&jbeffisagreaablatotlieiii. Theyliafs 
nerer heard mjuame. Bat I have had something to do with one of their ielatife% 
and even with them. In sbart. I nuut fint be tore that it would be agreeable to 
them to make my aoqaaintaooe." 

« All thia ia strange M. Beanmook* 

** I am an honest man, Katdrins YassilieTna; I Tentore to assure joo that I shall 
nerer permit myself to oonq^xromise yoa; I see yon now onlty for the eeooiid tims^ 
but already I esteem yon." 

'^I see for myself M. Beamnont^ that yoa are an honest man; bol" 

^if yon think me an honest man, yoa win permit me to come to see yoo fnotder 
that, as soon as yoa shan feel entirely sore aboot me^ I may ask yoa for detailB 
abont the Kirnanoffa. Or rather, yoa shan break the silence yoorseU^ w]iene?er tt 
may seem to yoa that yoa can satiBfy the reqnest which I ha^o Jnst made of yoa 
and which I shan not renew* Are yoa wining?* 

''Certainly, M. Beannumt^" said Kat6ina Ya8dli0fn% a^s^lt^ ahrogg^ her 
shonlders. "Bat confosa^ then" 

This fame she did not wish to finish. 

''That I nrast now in^l^ yoa with some ndstrost? Tna^ BotlwiEwalttai 
that has disappearad/* 

Beanmoct i^dted the Polosoffi lerj often. "Why nott" thoa|^ the cU maat 
"he la a good match. Certainly he is not soch a hnsband as Katia mig^t once 
have had. Bat then she was neither concerned nor amln&Kia. Now ono eoold 
not ask a better." - 

In fad^ Beanmont was a good matdi. His said that he thoa^ of living fas 
Rnsaa for the rest of his days, as he regarded it as his native conntiy. Hiao was 
a podtive man; at thirty years^ though bom poor, he had a good pomtioa In lifa^ 
If he had been a Bossan, Polosoff would have liked it had he been a noblsmaa, 
but in thecaneof forefgners this is not an important consideration, eqpedally when 
they are Frenchmen and stiJl less when they are Americans. In America one mi^ 
be today in the employ of a shoemaker or a farmer, tomorrow a general, the day 
after presdent,and then again a derkora lawyer. They are a people apart, la4g- 
ing individuals only l^ their wealth and their capadties. "And they are quite 
right,** reflected Polcsoff; "I am such a man myself. I began in commeroe and 
married a merchant's daughter. Money is the most important thing; brains also^ 
to be sure^ for without brains one cannot get money: he has taken a good road. 
He win bi]7 the factory and be its manager; then he win become a partner In tho 
house. And their houses are not like ours. He, too^ wffl control milBona/' 
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II wasTaiyprolMbls that PoIosofPk dreamfl ooooerning hb fatane son-ln^w were 
no mote to be leaUzed than the Bimllar dreams of Maria Alexevna. Bnt^ howeyer 
that may be, Beaamont was a good match for Kat^rina Yassflisma. 

Was not Polosoff mistaken, nevertheless. In his prerision of a son-in-law in Bean* 
mont? n the old man had had any doabts at first, these donbts would have dis- 
appeared when Beaomonti two weeks after he had began to visit them, said that 
it was veiy probable that the purchase of the factoiy wonld be delayed a few days ; 
at any rate he inshed to defer the drawing-np of the contract, as he was waiting 
for Mr* Loter, who wonld soon arrive at St Petersburg* <<At first, when I was not 
personally acquainted with you,** added Beaumont, **! wanted to conclude the mat- 
ter myself. Now that we are so well acquainted, this would not be proper. And 
that later there may be no misunderstandings, I have written to my employers that^ 
during the negotiations, I have made the acquaintance of the manager and prind- 
pal stockholder, who has nearly his entire fortune invested in the factory, and have 
asked, in consequence, that the house should send some one to conclude the nego- 
tiations in my place; that is the reason, you see^ why Mr. Loter is coming." 

Brudenoe and wisdom,— these showed dearly an intention to many Eatia: a 
shnple aoquaintanoe would not have been enou^^ to prompt such precaution* 

XIV. 

Ihe next two or three vidts of Beaomimt were marked at first !>y a rather cold 
welcome on the part of EatdrinaVassilievna. She began indeed to feel a little dis- 
trust of this comparative stranger, who had expressed an enigmatical desire for 
infermstlon concerning a femily to whom, if he were to be believed, he was not 
known, and yet feared to make their acquaintance in the absence c^ knowledge 
that his acquaintance would be agreeable. But even during these first visits, 
though Eat^rina YassOievna viewed him with distrust, she nevertheless was quickly 
drawn into lively conversation with him. In her past life^ before making the ac- 
quaintance of Eirsanof^ she had never met such men. He sympathized so mudi 
with all that interested her, and understood her so wdll Even with her dearest 
friends (for that matter, properly speaking, die had but a single friend, Polina, 
who had long been living at Moscow, after her marriage to a manufacturer of that 
city), even with Polina she did not converse so much at her ease as with him. 

ibid he at first came, not, of course, to see her, but to inquire about the Eir- 
sanofEs; neverthdess from the very first, from the moment when they began to 
talk of ennui and the means of escaping it, it was plain that he esteemed her and 
was in sympathy with her. At their second interview he was veiy mudi drawn to 
her by her enthusiasm at having found a useful occupation. Now at eadi new in- 
terview his good feeling toward her became more evident. Stral^tway a friend- 
di^ of the simplest and most fervent sort v^as formed between them, so that a 
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week later EaUrina YafiSilievna had already told Idm all tbat ilbe knew about the 
Eirsanofib : ehe wai enre that this xnan was incapable of entertaiiim 

It is none the less troe that, when she broached the Subject of the KirsanoflEi^ha 
stopped her. 

<«Wh7Sosoont Yon know me too little.'' 

<^No, I know yon enongh, M. Beaumont; I see that yonr unwillingness to ei^lala 
to me what seemed strange in your desire was probably due to the fael that yoB 
had no right to do so; there are secrets." 

To which he answered: 

** And, yoo see^ I am no longer so impatient to know idial I desired to leam 
about them."* 

XV. 

Kat^rina Yassilievna's animation oontinned without weakenings but it ehanged 
into a perpetual playfulness full of luminous himior. It was precisely this animi^ 
tion which^most drew Beaumont to her; that was Teiy evident. After baling li^ 
tened two or three times to the stories tiiat she told him regarding the KirsanofEi^ 
he said to her the fourth time: ^Now I know all that I had to find out I thank 
you." 

^But what do you know, then? I have only tdd you so fsr that llisj lovo each 
other and are very happy."* 

<« That is all that I had to find ont ; besides^ I knew H" 

And the subject of oon?ersatlon dumged. 

The first thought of Eat^rina YassilieTna, on hearing BeaumonVs first questton 
about Madame Eirsanof^ had been that he was enamored of her. But now It was 
dear that such was not the case. 

As well as Eatdrina Yassilievna now knew him, she even believed that Beau- 
mont was not capable of beccmiing enamored. ^Love he may. But if he loves 
anybody now, it is I," thou^^t Kat<Srlna Yassilievna. 

XVL 

Bnt did they really love each other? Did she^ for instane^ love him? On one 
occasion she showed some feeling for Beaumont; but how it endedl Not at all as 
the beginning would have led one to expect 

Beaumont came to the PolosofEs' every day for longer or diorter calls^ but evecy 
day; it was precisely on that fact that Polosoff based his assurance that Beaumont 
intended to ask for Eat^rina Yassilievna's hand; there were no other Indica tt opai 
One day the evening went by, and Beaumont did not coma. 

** Yon do not know what has become of hinii papa?" 
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"I know ttottiing about it; ptohMj he did not htef iioi^^ 

Another evening peseed, and etiU Beaumont did not comOi The next morning 
KaMrina YasBilieTnft iras getting readj to go out 

« Where are jou goings Katia?" 

** To attend to some affairs of mine." 

She went to see Beaomont. He was siUang down, in an orerooat with large 
deeyes, and reading; he raised his eyes from his book when he saw the door open. 

"Ahl it Is yon, Eat^rina YaadUeTna? I am rmj glad, and I thank joa Teiy 



This was said In the same tone in wliidh he woold hvm greeted her father, ex- 
eept that it was a little more affable. 

<* What is the matter with yon, M. Beanmontt Why h&ve yon stayed away so 
kmg? Yon have made me anzioos about yon, and, besides, yon have made time 
hang heavy on m J hands."* 

^Nothingof Importance^ KatdrinsYasriUevna; lam wbD, as yon see. UTOlyon 
not take some teat See^ I am drinking some.* 

'"Yeiy weU, bat why Is it so long since we have seen yont* 

**Fster, bring a cap. Ton see^ I am well; there is nothing the matter, then, 
Stopl I have been to the factoiy with Mr. Loter, and, in explaining it to him, 1 
was careless and pboedmjann on some gearing which scratdied it. And neither 
yesterday nor the day before coold I pot on my nnderooat.* 

"Show me yoarann; else I shall be anxioos and believe that yon are mntilated.** 

"Oh! no [Peter entered with a cap for Katdrina Yassllievna], I really have my 
two hands. Bat then, if yon inmst pie polled his sleeve np to his elbow]. Peter, 
enipty this ashfceceiver and give me my cigar-case; it is on the table In the stody. 
Ton see that it is nothing; it needed nothing bnt some coort-plaster." 

"Nothingt It Is swdDoa and vary red.** 

"Yesterday it was mnch worse^ tomorrow it will be weO. [After emp^^ing the 
ash^receiver and bringing the dgaroase^ Peter withdrew.] I did not want to ap- 
pear before yon as a wonnded hero.* 

"Bat why did yon not write a wordt" 

"Ohl at first I tfaoaght that I shoald be able to wear my onderooat the next 
day,— that is, day before yesterday, — day before yesterday I thought that I shoald 
be able to wear it yesterday, and yesterday today. I thooght it not worth while to 
tronble yon." 

"And yon have tronbled me mneh more. Yoar oondact was not good, IL Beau- 
mont When wHl this matter of the sale be finishedt" 

"One of these dayN probably, bat, yon know, this dehqr Is not my faoU^ or Mr. 
Loter's, bat that of the coiporatioQ itselL* 

"What are yon readlngt" 

"Thackeray's new novel To have soch talent and r^eat the same thing ever- 
lastlpglyl It Is becanse his stock of Ideas Is smalL" "^ 

\ 
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''I b&ve already read it; in fBd^" «iD. 

Tbej lamented the iaU of Thaeluraji and talked fat half an hour abooft oUier 
dmilar matteiB. 

^'Bot it is time to go to Y^ra Pavloma's; and, hj the irajt nhen win joa malDa 
their aoqaaintanoe? They are exceUent people.* 

** Some day or other I irill ask yon to take me fliare» I thaiik yoa fttj mneh for 
yamrTisit. Is that yomr hone?" 

•Tea, that ia mine." 

^^TbatiswhyyonriathernoTernaeait It It a iino hone/* 

~It seems to me 80^ hot I know nothing aboni it" 

<*It is a veiy good horsey Mbndenr, worth abooft tliree handred and ttljyioal^ 
said thA coachman* 

«Howoldisift?" 

^Sz yeaxs^ Monsfemv" 

^'GoouyZakhartlamreadty* iiif rmwr, IL Beanmooft} will yoa eometodiy?" 

^I doobt it • • • • no; tomonow, sorely." 

xvn. 

Do yomig girls who are in lovo make snch Tints as these? In the itrst places no 
weDrbredyoimg^lwoiddeTerpermithenelf to do anything of the kind; bnt^if 
she should permit herself evidently something 'narj different would result fram It 
n Eat^rina Yasnlieyna's act is eontraiy to moralist the content of this immoral 
aety so to speak, is still more eontraiy to all received ideas. li it not dear thai 
Katdrina YassOieYna and Beaumont were not human bdngs, but fishesi oft if they 
were human beingSy that thi^ at least had fishes' blood in their TeinsT Andidieii 
she saw him at her home^ she treated him in a manner quite in eonfonnity witii 
tills interview. 

^1 am tared of talking^ M. Beaumont^" said ahe^ when he stayed too long; ^stay 
with papa; I am going to my room." 

And she went out Sometimes he answered: 

<<Stay fifteen minutes longer, Kat^rina Yassilievna." 

<< Yery well," she then replied. 

Bui generally he answered: 

^Au rewnrt then, Katdrina Yassittevna." 

What sort of people are theses I should like to know; and I should like to know 
also if toey are nos simply honest people, whom no one prevents from sedng each 
other in their own fashion, whom no one will prevent from man^g whenever the 
idea occurs to them, and who^ consequentiy, have no reason to bear up against ob- 
stacles. Yet I am embarrassed l^ the coolness of their association, not so much 
on their account as on my own. Am I condemned, in my capacity of novelist^ to 
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•ompvcmiae all nyliflroaB and lieroinfla In tho tjm of waUmd paoplet Soma aal 
and dxinl:^ otiieca do not get exdkad withooft reaion: wbak aa nnintanaUsg lelt 

xvnL 

And j^ in the o^nion of the aged Polosol^ the affair meant maniage, Coop 
aidaring the natoxa of the rdatibna between the sopposed loven» bow eonld ba 
nuagine ancb a tbing? Had ba not beard their oonTenationa? Not alwaja, it ia 
true; aometimea tbey atagred with bini| but oftener went to ait or promenade in 
other rooma. It ia tnia that thia did not diange at aU the diaraeter of their oon- 
tenation. lliese oonTersatlona were aadi that a eannmsseur in mattera of tbe bii> 
man heart (a hnnan heart widch men reallj do not have) would bare lost all hope 
of efer aeeing Kat^rina Yaasilienia and Beanmont married. Not that thej did 
nottalkof aentimenta to each other; they talked of those as thejdid of everything 
dse, bat onj^ a little and in what m tone! In a tone that waa revolting^ so calm 
waa it and so horrible in tbe eccentricity of the tbooghta expressed. Here ia an 
example. A week after the Tisit for which Beanmont bad ^Tery mncb thanked" 
Kattfrina Yassilievnai and two montha after the b^^pnning of tbdr ac^iaintance^ 
tbe sale of the factory was conaommated; Mr. Loter was getting ready to start the 
next day (and be started; expect no catastrophe from bis departoze; after baring 
completed tbe commercial transaction as a merchant should, be notified Beanmont 
that the boose appointed him manager of the factory at a aalaxy of a thonsand 
poonds sterling; that iairbat need be expected, and that ia all; wbatneed be has 
of mingling in anything but commerce jndge for yonrself); the stockholders, in- 
dnding Polosof^ were to recdve the Tery next day (and they ^d recehre it; expect ' 
no catastrophe bere either: the boose of Hodgson, Loter & Co. is rexy solid) half 
of the som In cash and half in Inlls of exchange payable in three months. Fdk^ 
aofl^ perfectly satisfied, was seated at a table In the drawing-room, toming over bia 
bnriness papers^ and half listening to bis daagbter'a oonyersation with Beanmont 
aa they passed thzon^^ tbe drawing«oom: they were promenading In tbe foor 
apartments facing the street. 

^11 a woman, a yoong girl, is hampered by prejndices^" said Beanmont^ withoat 
farther Anglicisms or Americanisms, ''man too — I speak of bonest men— saffers 
great annoyance thereby. How can one marry a yoong girl who baa bad no expe- 
rience in the daily relations which will resali from her consent to the propositionT 
She cannot Jndge whether daily life with a man of each n character as her sweet- 
heart will please her or not" 

**Batk M. Beanmont, if her rdationa with this man have been daify, that sorely 
I^Tes bar a certain gnarantee of mntnal happiness." 

''A certain,— yea; nevertheless it woald be modi sorer If tbe test were more 
tboroagli. The yoang girl, from the natore of tbe rdations permitted her, does 
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b the same with an honest man who msnies. Chiljhecaajadgeiiiageiieialin^ 
he Is wdl acquainted inth women of Tarioos diaraetan^ 
suits him best. She has no such experienee." 

''But she has had a chance to obserro lifs and chaiactaDi In her fMnSkj and 
anionic her acquaintances^ she has had eExceOent opportanitSes for xeflecCioB/' 

** All that Is TBiy fine^ but It Is not suffidenL There Is no sobstitiite for psiw 
sonal experience." 

^ You would haye colj widows many," said KatMin YasriBefna^ t— |»fcfc*g, 

^Tour ei^resaaon Is n yerj hi^py one. Qnty widows. Toong (^ abonld ho 
forbidden to manj."* 

«Tonaiexight^''saidKatdrlnnya8dIiBfn%seiioos|f. - 

At first it seemed 'narj queer to PolosofE to hear such eo n fer satl ons or parts of 
conTersationa. But now he was somewhat accustomed to It^ and said to hhnsetf : 
^'I too am a man derold of prejudices. I went into commeroe and married n me^ 
dianfs dan^^iiter.* 

The next daj this part of the conversation, — the general e ou fe i aation was nsa* 
allj devoted to other subjects^ — this part of the co nver s ati on of the n|g^ bebve 
continued as foiDows: 

"You Iiave told me the stoxy of jour love for SoSovtBoAL Bat lAat was tUs? 
It was- 

"T7ewindtdown,lfltlsantiiesametojroa. lamtlredof walUbiif.* 

^ Yery welL It was, I saj, n childish sentiment^ about whidd there was no ssen- 
rii J. ]ft Is A good subject iat Jest^ when yon look back to It^ and also lor griei^ it 

yOUWiIl,for ithadaTUrysadade. TWn wara ma^^ «nly liy ft. »ftry mwMMl ^tii^wiit|« 

stance^ because the matter fell into the hands of n man, like . 

•Who?" 

"Matv^tchlfirsanoff,'' he finished, self he had not paused after the tot 1 
Alexander; "but for Ifiinatmlf yon would have died of consumption, Yoahadan 
opportunity to deduce from this experience weQ-lbonded Ideas aa to the harmful 
character of the^sitnation which you had occc^ed In sodety. And you deduced 
them. AU.tfaat is very reasonable, but it by no means gave you the ea^erience 
necessary to enable you to appreciate the character whidi It would be good lor yoa 
to find in a husband. You do not want a rascal, but an honest man, — that Is all 
thai yon have learned. Good. But should every honest woman be content^ whai^ 
ever the diaracter of the inan she inay have chosen, provided he Is honestt InsaA 
matters a better knowledge of characters and relationships Is needed^ — a who^y 
diffisrent experience. We decided yesterday that only widows should marry, to use 
your expression. What sort of a widow are you, thent" 

Beaumont said aU this with a sort cf discontent, and In the last words fliers y 
slmcst a trace of spite. 
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''Ilis troe^^Baid Katdrina yMdIi0Tii% tomawbat aad]j,<<biit at anj rata I haT« 
flol deoexfod any oobJ' 

«Andjoa would not hare gocceedsd Sn doing ao^ for one cannot feign ezperienoe 
nbfin one has it not" 

'*Yoa aie alwaya talking ci the inaofBoien^ of the mea^a afforded ns, yoong 
gfarlsi tost making a weDrgronnded choioe. Am a general thing, that a choice maj 
be weDrgronnded, no experience of this sort is necessary. If a yoong girl ia not 
too yoongyaha majknow her own character Teiy welL I, &Hr instance, know ndne, 
and it ia evident that I shall not diange. I am twen^-two years old. I know 
what I need in order to be Iiappy: atranqnillife^withnoonetodistorbniypeaoey 
and that is alL" 

**ETid6ntly yon are ri^^ 

''Is it so difficult to teU whether these indispensable traits exist or not in the 
character of any given mant One can find it out from a few conversationa.'' 

**Xoa are right. Bnt yon have said youself that this is the exception and not 
themla.'' 

^Certainly it is not the mls^ JL Beaomcmt; given onr conditions of VdB, onr 
IdeaSy and oar cnstomsy one cannot desire for a yonng girl this knowledge of every- 
day relational this knowledge of wliich we say that^ if it is lacking, the yonng girl 
runs a great risk of making a bad choice. Under her present conditions there is 
no way ont of lier situation* These oonditlons once i^ven, whatever relaiions she 
may enter into^ she cannot derive the necessary experience from them except in 
veiy rare cases; it would be nseless to wait for it, and the danger ia great. The 
yonng girl might, indeed, easily stoop and learn dissimnlation. She wonid Iiave 
to deceive her parents and the world, or hide lierself from them, which is the next 
thing to decdt; and this would decidedly lower her character. It is veiy probable 
also that she would view life far too lightly. And if that did not happen, if she 
did not become bad, her heart would be broken. And yet she would gun almost 
no experience of actual life^ because these relations, either so dangeroua to her 
character or so painful to hot heart, are never more than relations of appearance^ 
not at all the relations of eveiy-day life. You see that that would not be at aU 
advisable, considering our present way of living."* 

^'CertainfyiEatdrinayaBsilisvna; but that is just why our present way of living 
isbad." 

^Surely; we are in accord on that point. What does it mean, in fact? Saying 
nothing of the confusion of general ideas, what is its significance in personal rela> 
tkmst The man says: 'I doubt whether you would make me a good wife.* And 
the young girl answers: *No^ I beg of you, make me a proposal* Unheard-of inso- 
lencel Or perhaps that is not the wayt Perhaps the man says: *1 have not ao 
much as to consider whether I should be happy with you ; but.be prudent, oven in 
choosing me. Yon have diosen me, bnt^ I pray you, reflect, reflect again. It is 

\ 
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mndi too senons a matter even in rdation to me who love yon mndi; do not ^^ 
yourself up without a yery rigid and syBtematio examination.' And peihaps the 
young girl answers: <My friend, I see that yoa think, not of yoarsel^ but of mo. 
Yon are right in saying that we are pitiful beings; that men deoeiye ns and lead 
ns into error with bandaged ^yes. Bathavenofoaronmyaooonnt: Jamsue thai 
ffou are not deceiving me. My happiness is sore. As tranquil as yon are on your 
aeooont^ so tranquil am I on ndne."* 

^I am astonished only at this," oontinned Beaomont the next day (th^ were 
agidn walking through the rooms, in one of which was PolosofE): **! am astonished 
only at this, — that under such conditions the^e are still some happy unions.'' 

*< You speak as if yon were displeased that there are any," said Kat^rina Yasd- 
lievna, laughing. Now it became very evident that she lau^^ied often, with a gay 
and gentle laugh. 

••And indeed they may lead yon to sad thoughts: if, with such inadequate means 
of judging of the needs and characteristics of men, young girls still know enough 
to make a tolerably happy choice, what lucidity and sagacity that argues in the 
feminine mind! With what clear, strong, and Just mental vision woman Is en- 
dowed by natural And yet it remains useless to sodety, which rejects i% erushee 
it, stifles it; if this were not the case, if her mind were not compressed, if such a 
great quantity of moral power were not destroyed, humanity would progress ten 
times more rapidty.** 

^ You are a panegyrist of women, M. Beaumont; may not all this be eci^lained 
more simply by diance?" 

<*Chancel explain what yon will by diance; when cases are numerous, they are 
the result of a general cause. No other explanation of this fact can be given than 
a weDrweighed choice proportional in its wisdom to the mental intensity and pei^ 
q^ncadty of the young girls." 

^ Yon reason on the question of women like Mrs. Beedher Stowe, M. BeaumooL 
She demonstrates that the negro race is endowed with greater InteDeot than the 
white race." 

**Yon Jest, but I am not jesting at alL" 

M You do not like it because I do not bow before woman? But consider at least 
as'^an extenuating circumstance the difficulty that there is in Imeeling before oneTa 
seli.'* 

<< Yon are jesting; it ann<^ me seriousty." v 

*| Yon are not annoyed with me, I hope? If women and young girls cannot do 
that which, in your opinion, is indispensable to them, it is not at all my finlk 
But I am going to give you my serious opinion, if yon wish it, not, however, npon 
the woman question, — I do not care to be judge in my own cause, — but slmpty 
npon yourself M. Beaumont. You, by nature, are a man of great self-control, 
and yon get angry when yon talk upon this question. What does this mean^ 
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ThaX ycm prabablj hftve bad mom personal experienee in comneeUoa irttih il 
Probably joa bavo been the Tiotim of wbat joa oonflider an biezperienced yoong 
girl's enoneoDS eboioe.* 

^Perbaps myaeli^ or perbape soma xelaiiTe of mine. NeTsrtbelesSy think abool 
tbisy Eatdrina yassUiemai I will tell yoo^ after I bare receiTod your reply. In 
three days I will ask yon to s^Te me a reply." 

«To a question which is not lormnlated? Bo I know yon so littla that I need 
to reflect for three dayat** 

Kat^^iiiia YassilieTna stopped, placed her band upon Beamnontfs neck, bent the 
yoong manlB bead towards beri and kissed him on the forehead. 

According to all precedents, and even according to the demands of common pc^ 
liteness, Beamnont onght to have embraced her and kissed her 1^; but be did 
not; be only pressed the band which bad been thrown around him. ^ Very weD, 
Katdrina Yasailievna, bat think about it, neTertheLess." And they b^gan to walk 
again. 

"But who told yon, Charlie^ that I bare not been thinWng about it for much 
more than three days?" she answered, still holding bis band. 

«0f course I saw it clearly. So I will tell yon all forthwith; it is a secret; let 
na go into the other room and sit down, that we may not be overheard." 

They said these last words as they passed by the old man: be^ seeing them 
walking arm in arm, which bad never happened before, said to himself: ''He baa 
asked her band, and she baa given him her word. GoodI" 

''Tell yoor secret, Charlie; here papa will not bear.ns." 

^1% seems ridicoloos, Eat^rina Yassilievna, to appear to hav0 fears on yoor ao*. 
coont; certainly there is nothing to fear. Bnt yon will nnderstand why I put yon 
on yoor guard in this matter when I tell yon of the experience through which I 
have passed. Certainly we migbt both have lived together. Bnt I pitied her. 
How much she suffered, and of bow many years of the life that she needed was 
she deprived! It is very sad. It matters little where the thing occurred, — say 
New York, Boston, Philadelpbia, or where yon wilL She was an excellent person 
and looked upon her husband as an excellent man. They were extremely attached 
to each other. And yet she must have suffered much. He was ready to give bis 
head to procure for bis wi& the digbtest additional happiness. And yet she could 
not be happy with him. Fortunately it ended as it did. Bnt it was painful to 
her. You do not know this, and that is why I have not yet your final answer." 

"Can I have beard this stoiy from any onat" 

•Maybe." 

"Fromberaeli^peibi^et" ^ 

•Maybe." 

'*I have not yet i^ven yon an answert" 

•Hob" 

\ 
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«Tcmkiiowit" 

« I know tt^" aaid Beamnonti aad the oidiiiaiy mom tlial ooemt iMlmA lamm 
b^gaa with ardttil aiibnMi. 

XJJL 

The next daj «t ihiM o'dodic Katdrina YaadlienKa e^^ 

<*I am to many day after tonuniow, Yin FaTlovnay" aaid abJe^ aa dba eaina fa^ 
^ and tonight I will fazing mj awaetheart to aee jfoo/* 

<*Undoabtedl7 it ia Beamnont^ orer whom joaliafo been mad aokmg.* 

^V Mad? When all haa happened aodn^f* 

^'I am willhig to beliBTe that yon hava acted dmply with hfaa^ faol wiUi ma 
nothing of the aorf 

^Beallyt That ia eoriona. But hero ia aomething more einiooa atill: 1m loww 
jon much, both of yon, bnt yon, Vdsa Faylofnai he lorea ofen mndi moto Ihan 
Alexander Matv^fitdi.'' 

*iWhat la there emiooa about tfaatt If yoahafoapdkentohimof mowiyia 
thousandth part of the enthudaam with idilch you have apdken tomeof hin^il 
ianeedleaatoaay" • • • • 

. ** You think that he knowa you throo^ me? Thafa Juat the point; it la ool 
through me^ but through himself that he knowa you, and mnch better than I da* 

«<ThaVanewBl Howisthat?" 

**How? I win ten you at once. Smce the ihat day of hia arrifal at 81. FBte» 
burgy he haa wanted Teiy much to aee you, bnt it aeemed to him that he would do 
better to postpone your acquaintance until he could com% not alon% but with bla 
aweetfaeart or hia wife. It seemed to him that it would be more agneahla to yon 
to aee him in thia way. So you aee that our marriage haa arisen out of hIa derira 
to make your acquaintance." 

«He marries you to make my acquaintance?* 

^Marries mel Who said that he marries me for your aaka? Oh, no^ It la nol 
for love of you that we are to many. But when he came to St Petenbuxg^ did 
tfther of ua know ci the oiher^a existence? And if he had not come^ how could 
we have known each other? Now, he came to St Bsterabnig on your account 
Do you b^gin to aee?" 

"He speaka Bussian better than Engliah, you aay?" aaksd Ytfra Fafkivn% wift 
emotion* 

** Busdan aa wen as I dc^ and Engliah aa weU aa I dOb" 

''Katennka, dear friend, how happy I ami" 

y^ra FftTloToa began to embrace her riaitoBi 

•*8aoha,comeherel Qoickl Quickl" 

** What Is the matter, y^rotchka? How do you do^ Kattfrina Yaaa" • • • • 
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Ha bad iu>t tima to praDoimoo bfir name beforo iJia T^^ 
'ItisEaaterlodajtSacha; aoMjtoEatemika: <Hia is liaen indeed.* "• 
«Boi what is the matteririth joa?* 

''fiit down, and sho viU teU ns; I mjself know almost nothing aa jeL B is 
enoq^toembnosjoi^ — andiamjprasenoe^tool Say on, Eatennka." 



In the evening the esidfcement was certainty stiU greater. Bu^ ^Aan order was 
restore^ Beanmont^ on the demand of liis new aoqoaintanoes, tdd them the stoiy 
of liis]i£% beginning with his amyal in the United States. ''AssoonasIaniTedi*' 
said hfl^ "I was earefol to do oveiything neceesaiy to enable ma to speedily beoomo 
a dtizen* To that end I had to connect myself with some party. With which 
one? The abolftioniirta^ of comse. I wrote some articles for the 'Tribuie' on the 
fnHnmine of serfdom on the entire sodalorganiBition of Bnsaaa. Thiswasanew 
aignment^ of eondderable Tahie to the abolitionists^ agunst daveiy in the Sonth- 
em States^ and in consequence I became a citizen ol Mfifmarhii8etts.t Soon after 
mj azmal, still thioogh the influence of the abolitionista^ I obtained a place in 
one of tibdr few bnnness honses in New York.*' Then came the sUny that we al> 
leadtyknow* Thia part of Beanmimtlsbiography^theny is beyond doobt 

XXL 

B was agreed that the two f amiliMi shoold look far two snites of looms next to 
eachciher. Ihital convenient soitescoQld be foond and prepared, the Beanmonts 
Hved in the faetoiy, In which, in accordance with the orders of the hoose^ a suite 
had been arranged lor the manager. This retreat into the sobarbs ndght^be 
looked vpon as c oi ie apo nding to the trip wliich newly-manied conples make^ in 
accordance with an excellent English costom, whibh is now spreading throaghoat 



When, six weeks later, two conTenient snites next to each other had been found, 
the Kifff^^ffffy went to Uve in one, the Beamnonts in the other, and the dd Polo- 
soff preferredto remain in the factoiy snite^ the extent of which reminded him, if 
only feeblty, of liis pest grandeor. B was agreeable to him to remain there for the 



•Doiliia fhe SMv telMtSet Oit Otiaetfos, whan llMy meel» emlMM^ 



tIdMniTditvriiTii ISen wi flit awCbod 1^ vlikh foralgneiB M^idie cfttiMMihlp In Amfrrira an 
■ofsL HIfaini^ln«OTcr,prtfbtfi|fwmBOltoeaHltepadavttil€M«n>p»bjll»reMlarw^ 
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additfonal nason that ha iraa Cha most importaat peiaoiiaga for Iwo or tfarea rnOaa 
aioond: umamenble marka of oondderatloii were ahown bin^ not onlj bj hia 
own clerki and oomnussionen^ but bj those of the neighborhood and bj the real 
of the aubiirban population, some of whom were beneath and some alightly aboia 
the former in aodal position. And it waa with immense pleasure that he receive^ 
after the manner of a patriarch, these inarks of lespectfol eminderatioo. The 
aon-in^w came to the factoxy every momin^ and ahnost eveiy daj Katia witii 
him. In sommer th^ went (as thej still do) to live entirely in the fsotory, 
wliich thns serves as a conntij-honse. Daring the rest of the year the old man, 
besides receiTing every morning his dao|^ter and hia son-in-law (who does not 
cease to be a North American), haa the pleasore of receiving once a week and 
oftener visitors coming to spend the evening vrith Kat^rin* YasdHievna and her 
hnsband, or the KirsanoffB with some other yonng people^ or an even more nnme- 
rous company: the factoiy is made the objecdve point of frequent sobnrban etfr 
eiiisiona !>y the acquaintances of the EirsandEB and the Beanmonta, Foloeoff la 
made very contented by all these visits, and how eonid it be otfaerwiseT ToUm 
belongs tlie rfib of hos^ the patiiarchal rtfEti 



Each of the two families lives after ita own fiwhion, acoorffing to Ha own fanoy* 
On ordinary di^ in one there ia more stir, hi the other more tranqoiHity. Th^ 
visit each other like relatives; one day more than ten timea^ bat iat one or two 
minotes at a time; another day one of the saites is empty almost all day, its in- 
haUtants bdng in the other. There is no nde aboot this. Nor is there any rala 
when a nomber of visitoia happen to come: now the door between the two aaitea 
remains closed (the door between the two parlora is generally dosed, only the door 
between Y^ra Favlovna's room and Eat^xina Yassilievna'a being always open)—* 
now, when the company is not nomeroos, the door connecting the reception rooms 
remains closed; at another time^ when the nomber ia greater, thia door ia open, 
and then the vidton do not realire where they are, whether at Ytfra Favlovna'a or 
at Eatdrina Yassilievna% and the latter hardly know themselves. Thia mi^ 
perhaps be affirmed: wlien the yoong people wish to sit down, it is almost ahrajs 
at TTufitrina^ YassiUevna'a; when their inclination is to the contrary, they are alp 
most always at Ydra Bivlovnals. Bat the yoong people cannot be looked vpon aa 
visitors: they are at home, and Ydra Fftvlovna drivea them away withoat eer^ 
numy to Katdrina Yasalisvna'a. 

"Ton tiro me^ gentlemen; go and see Katennka; yoa never tire her. And why 
do yoa behave yourselves more qoietly when with her than when with me? I am 
even a littie the older." 

^■Donotwonyyonrself; we like her better than yon." 
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"Katennkai why do Umj Ilka jou better than me?'* 

* Katdzinft VaaBilieTBa treats iu like earioiis men, and that is wH j we aie i 
viihber." 

A device which was rerj effective was often made use of last winter in their 
naixow dide^ when the young people and their most intimate friends came to* 
gether: they placed the two pianos bade to back: the young people, by drawing 
lots, divided themselves into two ehomsesy made their protectresses sit down one 
at each j^ano^ opposite each other, and then each choms placed itself behind ita 
prima donna, and ibej sang at the same time^ Ydra Paylovna and her forces La 
donna ) wMbiU or some song from B^ranger'a Idsettef and Eatdrina YassHievna and 
huimoeBDepuuUm0en^ripouss/pa^ Bat 

this winter another amusement was in fashion; the two women had reorganized 
in common, in con&rmil^ with their habits, <^the discossion of the Greek philoac^ 
phers concerning the beantifol**; it begins thns: Eatdrina Yassilievna, raising 
her eyes to heaven, says, with a langnishing sigh: ^Divine Schiller, intoxication 
of my soull " Yin Fkvlovna replies, with dignity: *Bat the prunella boots from 
SoRdofiE'a store are beautiful also^" and she advances her foot. Whicfaevei of the 
young people laughs at this controversy is put in a comer. Towards the endd 
the co ntro v ersy, of the ten or twelve individuals there remain but two or three 
who are not doing penance. But the gayaty was at its hmght when they invel* 
1^ Beaumont into this phqr and sent him into a comer. 

'What elset Th e, workshops continue to exist and to worl^ in cImct CfTP^^"^ 

now very often actoJS8JHL8nbstitate4oJ^^F€rffT^^ 
^lOSff^y^^l&kiflSiitpE^ ^ in fee co urse of this year Y feaJPaYlovnar— 

foi;^B» her for it;:;:jijll pass hu me^Qcal A-r«^T«Wf4^||^ «^«^ fhaw ^|ia ig;iij>^»T qq 
more time to g ive to ffi phopr-^ftlysiglylhat the development of these shops 
is impossible; how they would growl" sometimes said Ydra Paylovna. Katdrina - 
Yassilievna made no answer; only her eyes flashed with hatred* 

''How headlong yon aie^ Katial You are worse than I am," said Y4ra Est- 
lovna. **It is fortunate that your father has something left." 

Tes, Y^rotchka, one feeb easier about her child." (Then she has a ddld.) 

''But yon have set me dreaming about I know not vriiat Our life win go on 
gent^ and tranquil^." 

Kattfrina Yassilievna made no answer. 

"Tes^ why dont yon say yes to met" 

Kat^rina Yassilievna smiled as she answereds 

"It does not depend on my 'yes' or my 'no'; therefore to please yon I will says 
Tes^ our life shall go on tranquiOj.'" 
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And indeed ttiej do Ihre tnaqnilly. Thej Htv in hannonj and smieaUy, in m 
gentle jet aotiTe faebion, in a jojoos and leaeooable fashion* Bnt it doee nol al 
all &)Ilow from this that my story aboat them ia finiehed; bj no maana. All fonr 
are still yonng and actiye, and, though their life ia ordered aa abovo deeoribed, II 
has not eeased on that aooonnt to be interesting; far from ib I atiU hafo i 
totell jonabont then^andlgoarantee thatiheseqneltonijatoiyvillba i 
mora interesting than anything that I haTO jet told joo. 

Tbey live gayly and aa friends, working and resting en](^g B2a and looUng 
forward to the fntoie^if not without anxiety, at least with the firm assoraoee that 
the farther we advance in life^ the better it becomes. Tbxm they hsfe spent the 
last two years. Towards the end of last winter Ydra FMovna said to herself: 
''Will there be another cold day, so that we can haye at least one mora slei^dngi- 
partyT** No one ooold answer her question; but the days went by one after 
another, and the thaw continued, and every day the chancea for a aleighin^pailj 
^imfalwliAil- Bnt it came after tiiey had lost all hope. Hiexe was a heavy fall of 
snow, followed, not by a thaw, bnt by slightiy freenng weather; the aky was deai^ 
and tiie evening coold not have been more beantifiiL ^'The alrfghing^artjl The 
riAJghing^rtyl** Li their haste they had not time to get many people togethet^ 
-—a small party collected without formal invitationa.^ 

niat night two sledges started. In one they chattered and Joked, in the other 
aU the proprieties were disregarded. Scarcely were they out of the tHj b^tea 
they began to sing at the tope of their vmceo. What? 

EDeaortattlabeDe 
(Hie fkir one waft 009 

De la porte oochte iMiav% 

(Of the new canlago a*^ 

De la nenve porte oochM en bds d'teUi^ 

(Of tbe new carriage Siile of Biapio woo^ 

De la porte coch^e ifc oamaax. 

(Of the tiled carriage cil^ 
Hon D^re est blen aMn; 
(Ifj father la TToj MTenl) 

n m'ost d^vcnalde ; 

(Ho la dldneUned to fkTor M^ 



•no ftw pagei wlskh fidlow. In oooefaialoii of thli atoiy, flie I 
itHid. Ho caniuit Identify llio new cbaneteiaintiodiioed or oomieet them wlOitte 
fkShom tlie poipoae of tlieir Introdaetloa. Whetlier tlief oonoeal aonie mofal ao lOfolntlQnoxy tkaS 
flio aotlior from lila priiOD oeU did not dare otow It more openly, or wliether flio mpteryfa n i 
«B Ua poit to cany Offer the Inteiert of llio reader to tho aeqael whkh he andoobted^ f 
wiito, or whether the teoe o ipl a n at l o n la ao metfifa g dMwant from T ' 
C— >2VwMlaapr. 
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n Be Tvot pas que Je me prombM tiop tud 
(He doat not mml me to be out too lite) 

Et one Je Jone areo les Jemwe homiini. 
(Ana to plaj with tbo fooag men) 

Uaifl Je n'^boote pes men pte s 
(Bnt Ido not Usten to nqf fiiba) 

JeTenxeatlsfaireiiumblaiiatatf. • • • 
([ wUh to plaaae nqf belofe^) 

AtODgl But !■ that an T Now this dedge goes slowly and lags nearlj a qiu» 
terof amOeinfheiear; sudden! j it glides rapidly ahead, its ooeupants giTO war- 
like shootsb and when th^ approach the well-hehaved party, the snowballs i!y 
fgrioDsfy* Hie members of the weQ-behaTed party, a£ter two or three attacks of 
this sort, decide to defend themselves and lay in a stock of Kmrnnnition, but it is 
done so adroitly as to escape the notice of the noisy party* Now the noi^ P^rty 
goes slowly again, lagging behind, and the well-behaved party continaes oon- 
ningly on its way. The noi^ party again starts off at foil speed, the warlDce 
shoots begin once more^ the members of the weU-behayed party are prepared to 
make nnezpected and vigoroos resistance, but whatT the noisy party toms to the 
light across the brook, and passes like a flash at a distance of a dozen yards. 

''She saw ns and has taken the reins herseU^** say some in the weU-behaved 
party. 

''Oh, not oh, not we will catch theml we will avenge onnelvesl'* 

Anbiemalgallopw Wm th^ eatch themt 

"We will catch themr 

Not 

"We win catch themr with tesh impetuosity; 

"Ih^ win catch nar 

"Ih^ shan not catoh nar 

Test 

Not 

Li the weDrbehaved party were the KJTsanolfii and the Beaomonts; in the noi^ 
party fomr yoong people and a lady, and the latter was the caose of aU the mad 
condoct of the noisy party. 

"Good evenings ladies and gentlemen, we are very glad to see you again,** said 
she^ from the top of the factory steps: "gentlemen, help the ladles ooi of the 
sledge^** she added, addressing her companions. 

Qoickly, qoicUy, into the roomsl AU of them were red with odd. 

"Good evening, old gentleman. But he is not old at an 1 Kat^rina Yassinevnai 
why did yoQsbnderliim by telling me that he was oldT He win be ooorting me 
yet Ton win coort me, dear old man?" said the lady of the noisy party. 

f Tes^ I win coort yoo," said Fdlosol^ already charmed by her affable 
of his gray wfaisken. 

"Children, win yon permit him to coort met ** ^ 

\ 

A 
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** We peniiit hiiDf'' said cott of lilt yoang peoftei 

*Mo^ no^'' laid the tbree oIlMn. 

Bui idqr mm tlie lac^ of ilie nobj faxfif in Uecikt For moondiif or ool of 
oagricef 

''Bui^ after all, I am tixed,** said die^ thronring herself upon a divan, in a oot^ 
ner of the reception room. ^Ghildrsn, some onshi^l hot not for me alone; the 
otlier ladies also axe tired.'* 

^ Yea^ joa have harassed nS|* said KatAlna Yassilievna. 

''How this unbridled race in the rots has tired mel" said Yfoa FSaTloma. 

^Eortmiately we had hot a litUe over half a mOe to g^*" said Kattfrina Yai^ 
"^ dUovnik 

Unahle to stand an j longer, th^ fall on the divan stoiSed wUh eDshionti 

« How imsTrilled yon are 1 Yon shoold have risen np as I did, and then the rats 
woold not have tired joo." 

''We are tired oorsdves," said Khrsanofl^ speaking for himself and BeamnonC 
They set down beside their wives. Eiisanofl embraced Ydra FSavlovna ; Beanmonl 
took the h&nd of Eatdrina YassHievna. An idyllio pictore. It is pleasant to see 
happy unions. But over the face of the lady in black a sudden shadow pi seed, 
which no one noticed except one of her companions; he withdrew to the window 
and began to eraniiTie the arabesques wliich the frost had traced upon the panes. 

"Ladies, your histories axe very interesting, but I do not know them ezaetly; 
I only know that th^aietoui(Mag and pleasant and end happSfy; that is what I 
like. But where is the old gentiemanT** 

"He is busy about the house, getting us something to eat; he is fond of that 
sort of tUng^* said Katdrina YassOievna. 

"Wen, let him go on. Relate your histories^ tiien, but let tiiem be briett I Uke 
short stcsiea.^ 

"I will be very brief;'' said YfokFaylovna. "Ibeghi: when theothenT tone 
oome^ they win be brief also. Butlwamyon that at the end of nyetotj there 
are seoiets.'* 

"Wen, then we will drive these gentlemen away. Or, would H not be bettsr to 
drive them away nowf 

"Why? Howti^ymayUsten.'* 

Ydra Favtovna b^gan her stay. 



"H^ha,hal That dear Julie I I like her very much. And she throws heiasU 
i^on her kness^ says insulting things, and behaves most improperiy, the dsar 
JuBer 

"Bravo^ Y6m F^ylovnal 'I win throw myself oat of the windowr Bravob 
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gentiemenl'* TIm la^f ^ U<^ l^^>>^ to ^^plaad. At tliii oommaiid tlie 7«ii]ig 
people hiritatM her in a dfiafwning manner and cried ^Brayol" and ^^Hnmhl" 



«<Wliaft^ tlie matter vith joqT What's tlie matter with joat'* eried KatMna 
ya88fli0?na» in fri^t^ two or three minutes later. 

^Nothing, it^ notldng: give me some water, do not be trooUed.'* 

Mossdlofl is already faringbg some. 

^Thank yon, MossolofL'' 

She takes the glass, broq^ bj the yoong companion who had wiAdrawn to 
the window. 

^8ee how I haTe tanght liimi He knows everything in advance. Now it hae 
entirely passed. Keep on, I pray yoo, I am listening." 

** No^ I am fatigned," said she^ five minntes later, rishig calmly from the divan. 
I must rest^— sleep an honr or an hour and a half. See^ I am going away without 
ceremony. Go and find the oMgentl6Dian,Mo88oloff; let him prepare eveiyUiing.** 

•"Flermit me^ why should I not attend to it?" said Kat^rina Yassilievna. 

^Ib it worth while to trooble yoniseliT" 

'^Yoa abandon nsT" said a yoong man, assuming a tragio posture; ''if we had 
foreseen that^ we would have brought some daggers with ns. Now we have noth- ~ 
ing with wliidi to stab OQiaelves.* 

<*They will bring something to eat, and then we can stab oorselves with the 
finksl ** said another, in a tone of exaltation. 

''Oh, no^ I do not wish the hope of the coontiy to be cot off in its flower," said 
the la^ in black, with like sdlenmiiy: ''console yoorselves, my children. Mosso* 
lol^ a cushion on the table 1 " 

Mbssoloff placed a cushion on the tabla. The lady in black assumed a majestie 
pose near the table and let her hand slowly hSL upon the cushion. 

The young peqple kissed her hand, and Eatdrina Yaasfllevna escorted the tired 
visitor to the bed. 

" Foot woman 1" said with one voioe the three perMus of the well-behaved party 
after thqr had gone out of the room. -^ 

" She is brave 1 " exclaimed the three young people. 

"I believe your said Mossdlo^ with satisfaction. 

"Have yon known her long?" 

"Ahnost three years." 

" And do you know him weQT" 

"Very weD. Do not be troubled, I b^," he added, addresdng the members ol 
the well-behaved party: " it is only because she is tired." 

Ydra FsYlovna cast an interrogative glance at her husband and at Beanmonti 
and shock her head. v 

\ 
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•'TSradt Ton an telling us ta]e8|'* said mzMnolL 

^^iMBoreyoiL She is tized, that's alL She will sleeps and H win all pass Ofver,'' 
repeated Mbesolofl in an indifferent and tranquil tonei 

Tea minutes later Eat^na Yassilievna retomed. 

^ Wen? "asked six Toioes. Mossoloif asked no qnestion. 

*She went to bed, began at onoe to doze, and probably is now fsst adeep." 

««I>idnt I ten yon so?" observed MbssolofL «< It is nothing." 

•"She is to be pilaed, neverthelessy'' said Katdrina YasriHema. "Let ns keep 
separate in her presenoeu Yon stay witli ine, Y^rotchkay and Charlie with Sadia." 

*Bnt WB need not tronble oarselTes now," said Mossolofl^ '^wa can dng^ daaosb 
ahooti she is deej^ng profoDndly*" 



U she was asleep^ if it was nothing, why should they tronble themselTesT The 
imprefision made by the lady in black, which had disturbed thdr peace lor m qaat^ 
ter of an hour, passed away, disappeared, was forgotten, not quite^ but neaity. 
The evening graduaUy became what formar mmilar evenings had been, and aooB 
gayety reigned* ^ 

Gayety not unmisced, however; five or six times the ladies looked at each other 
with an ezprecsion of fear and sadness^ Twioe^ perhaps, Y&ra Ftevloivna said fnr> 
tively in her husband'a ear: ^Sacha, if that should happen to me?" The ilrst 
time Kiresnoff made no answer; the second he said: ''Ko^Ydrotchkaithateannol 
happen to yoo." 

'^Cannot? Are you sure?" 

•Yes." 

And Katdrina Yassilievna also furtively said twioe in her husband^ ean 

•That cannot happen to me, Charlie^ ean it?" 

The first time Beaumont only smiled in m halfJiearted and not imj massuf> 
ingmanner; the second ho answered: 

•La an piobability that cannot happen to you." 



But these were OD^pasdngebhoes, and were heard only at the beginning. But 
ingeneraltheeveningwentoff Jqyoufily, and half an hour later quite ga^. Tlisy 
chf^tered and played and sang* 

•She sleeps profoundly," Moesoloff assured them, and he set tho example. In 
truth they could not trouble her aleep^ because the room where she was l^jing 
down was a long di gt a ^<<» £com the drawing-roon^ three rooms away at the other 
end of the suite. 
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Therafore the evening's reTeliy was completely lestoired. 

The young people, as nsual, now Joined the othexs, now separated from them; 
now in a body» now not; twice Beaumont had Joined them: twice Ydra Pkylonia 
had tinned them away from Beanmont and from all serioos conTenation. 

They habhkd a gxeat deal; a great deal too mnch; they also discnssed thinga 
together, hot mneh less. 

All wars together. 

*« We1|,^,yjiftt }flithffly,jgt,gfigji.p]p^miy'' asked the young man who a HtOe while 
be£m had assomed a tragio attitode. 
«Mora evil than good,** said y^ra BaTloTna. 
« Whjr^o, ^^rotclikft?" said Katdrina Yassilienia. 
* Ata^rate life^oes not go on witib|outit|[ljHdd Beanmont 
•'An inewtabiathisgi'^affifmed Kii^ 

<* Altogether eril, — that is, very good," decided he who had started the qnestioiu 
Ks three companions nodded their heads, and said: ^BraTO^ Nikitinal* 



The yoong people were by themselTes. 

<<I never knew him, Nikitine; but yon seem to have known himT^ saidMosso- 
lofl, inqniringl^* 

*<I was then a mere boy. I saw him." 

''How do yoor memories seem to yonT Do th^ tell the troth? Do they noi 
ezaggerate thioo^^ friendsh^T" 

«Ho.- 

''Has no one seen him BinceT" 

"HOi Beaomont was then in America." 

"Ihdeedl Karl lakovlitch, I b^ your attention lor a moment. IHd yon nol 
meet hi America this Russian of whom they have been taUngt" 

"No." 

"What caprice has entered my head?" said Nikitine: "he and she would make 
a good pair." 

"Gentlemen, come and sing with me^" said Ydra Favlovna. "Two vohmteersl 
So much the better." 

Mossoloff and Nikitine remained by themselves* 

"I can show you a curious thing, mkitine," said IfossololL "Do you think 
she is asleep?" 

"No," 

"Only yon must say nothing about it Afterwards^ when yon know her better, 
you can tell her that yon saw her. But no one else. She does not like that" 



\ 
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TIm windowB of the xoom were niied aMttlau 

«It oertainlj is the window wbm the U^ is.* 

MosBoloff glsDoed In that diiectiflii* 

TeibdojoiiMeT'' 

The lady in blade wssriUaiig in aaeasfdiair, near the table. Wllk her loll 
elbow ahe was leaning on the table; her hand lig^j sustained her bowed head^ 
covering her ten^ and a part of her hair. Uerriglifthandwaa^aoedontheftfr> 
ble^ and her fingers rose and fell mechanicaOy, aa if playing some air. The la^J^ 
face wore an immovable expuwHion of rsvens^ ead, but stOI severe^ Bier eyebrows 
came together and sUg^tly parted again, and vice mtm. 

« Alwqrs tills WSJ, MossdoffT* 

^Doyoasee? Baft oome; else we shall take cold. Wehsvebeenhsreaqiiailsr 
of an hour.* 

''How imfaftling jon arel" said Nikitinfl^ looking steadllx aft his companion 
when thej passed bj the reflector in the ante«{MHD. 

**By constant^ feeling one becomes imfaeling^ my dear. Toyoaiilsanovellj.'* 

The refreshments were broa|^ in* 

<<The brandy mnst be veiy goodt'' said NUdtine: «>bat how strong Ik Isl B 
takes one's breath awi^l" 

<<What a little girl! Tour eyes are redP said Mossoloff. ^ 

Eveiybody b^an to make fim of NUdtine. 

''OhI thatfaonfy beeaoselamchokadii^; were ift not for tfaati I coold dfini^* 
said he^ in self*JQ8tification. ^ 

They took note of the time, ft waa only eleven o^dock; therefore they eoold 
diatter half an boor longer; there was time enough 

Half an homr later Kat^ina YassHievna went to awaken the lady in bkdL 
The lady came to meet her on the thredioldy stretdiing aa if she had JnsI 



«]>ld yon deep went'' 

^HowdoyoafedT* 

^Marvdloiislty ivdL I tdd yon before tiiai it was nothing* I was tired, be- 
cause I had been acting so wildly. Now I diaU be more prodeni.* 

Bat no^ she did not sncoeed in being prodent. five minotes later die had 
already dianned Folosofi^ was giving orders to tiie yoong people^ and dramming 
a mareh or sometiiing of the sort wxtii the hsndles of two forks on the table. Aft 
the same time she waa urging a dqwrtore, while the otiien^ tdiom her saodnere 
had slrea^ made qidte gay, were not in sadi a bony. 

<< Are the hones ready?** die asked, after having eaten. 

^Notyet; the order to harness them haajost been given.* 

^Unendorablel Baft if tiiaft is the case^ sing as somethings Y^re Pavlovna: I 
have heard tiiaft yon have a fine voice.* 
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Ytak PsTloTna Muif. 

^I shall ask yoa to sing oftoD," said the ladj In Uack^ 

''It is your torn, it is yoor tnnny" they oied on all ddoa. 

The words were no sooner ottered than she was at the ^anow 

''All light! I do not know how to dng^ but to me that is no obstaelel Biil» 
ladles and gentlemen, it is not at all lor yon that I sing; I sing onty for oij chil- 
dren. Children, do not lang^ at yoor mother 1* 

She improvised a few strains on the ^ano by way of prafaida. 

"Children, do not lao^; I shall sing with eq^iesdon." 

And, with a squeaking Toioe^ she b^an to sing: 

Un plgieoB moM • • • • 

Hie yoong people shouted in snrprise and the rest of the c ompany b^gaa to 
langh, and the singer hendf could not help laughing too; bui^ after stifling her 
bn^j^ter, she continued. In a Toice that squeaked twice as mndi as befose t 

• • • • G^iiSsislL 
(Waila4> 

G^nlssait la nait et la louri 
(Wftiled nlgbt and A9> 



n appdait son char a^— 
(HecidlfldhladMrl — } 

At this word her Toioe trembled and at once fidled her. 

"It does not come; so much the better, it ought not to come; sometldng elsa 
win come to me; listen, my children, to the teaching of yoor moOier: do not fall 
In hnn% and be sure that you do not many*** 

She b^an to sing In a fun, strong contralto : 

Dy a blen des baant^ dans noe aoolas ; 
(laen an niAiij bcftotlM In oar GtiKMlaa vfflagail) 

Des astres brfnent dans la pfofondenr da koa yeazi . 
OtuB ihliM In «lM deptba of ttoir «|«i) 

n est Men domt de les aimer, ool, e'ast un j 
(Ek la T«ij fWMt to love tbem, 7M^ It la ft s?i«*^ ■ 
Ibis . . . • 



Chb Is a Stupid "buft^* n^ children,— 

Hals la UberU dejnrooa est pfaia Jojeaaa. 
(Bat tlM boehOlof^ libexly ia aoSlifoio 

this is no reason,— this reason la stupid,— and yon ahaU know whf t 
Ketenaxlepaab 



(LiatantOBil 



J 
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^Fartlier on oomeB a pieoe of nonsexuey my chfldron; thii too is noniwmiMi^ if 
yon IDn: one may, my chfldren, both &n in lore and many, but oniy by dioioa^ 
andwitliontdeoeiiiinthoiitdBoeitimycliildien. I wngdngtodngtoyoacf Ilia 
way in niudi I was marned; the romance is an did one^ bat I also am old. I am 
aitibgoa abaloony in our castle of Dalton; I am afaiinddnned Sootbhuoman; the 
forast and the Bringale BiTer aze before me; some one stftaTthily appnabhea the 
balcony; it is certainty n^ sweetheart; he is poor, and I am lidit the dan|^itig of 
abazoii»akcd;bntIloYehimmiich,andIsfaigtohims * 

La laUe edta de Bzlnnle est baOi^ 
(IlM ttecp hiU of BrinfiSlSto bwSS^ 

Et Tvrte est U fsrtl aaftoor. 

(and sreea to tbo fonit ttooMO 

O^ moa ami et mol troaTons notie asQe da ]ear» 

O^litfe mj fttaid and X find cor letraa ftf d^r) 

for I kMW that in the di^ytime he hides and diangea his ntoeal e?^ 

Adle pins di^ one la maSaoQ paterBfliDe. 
(A. ntoaiS daanr tun llie petaaitl fooO 

For Oat matter, the paternal roof was not indeed ?eiy dear. SoIstngtoUms I 
win go with yoo. How do yon think he answen met 



(Tea wisn, tii]^ to %• ntaM) 

Onfe llgrU naissanoe et tad^gnHjf;^ 
^>torgoi your Mrth Mid yoardJi^Hl^ 



forlamofh^bfrOi.— 



Usisd'aboiddefiBS 
^nt flat goeaO 



nqflotl^ 



*Toa are a honterT* I say. '^Ho.* *Toa are a poacherT* ^Ton 
guessed il^* be says^ 



Chuma boos boos rasseinbleronsy enftwts 
(Wlieii we ihen sMttiflry chlUbran of daikBMi) 

for we^ lafflss and gentlemen, are children of very bad sdbJMti^— * 

n noes fMidia» eiols^iiol, 

(B wm be necemuy f oriii» MBere M| 

* OabUer qui nous ^tloos d'abotd, 

(To f otgel who we were at flut) 

OabUer qui noos sommee nuiintaBaBi^ 
(Xo f olaci wbo we are now) 

beaingBi «! guessed long ago^** I say; «yoa are a brigand." And it ia veally 
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thio tnitli» Jie is a briguid,— yes, be is a biigandL What does ha taj ttMO, fenll^ 
meaT ** You sae^ I am a bad twaethaari for jou." 



O Tl«rge,Ja He nds pas llioiiima digue de tea 
(O vlz|pu> lam nol a Dua worthy of your Towt) 

J*haMte Iss fortts toil— as; 
([ dwdl la tlM thkk ftra^ 

that !a Iha ahsdhita tnith»--^ thick forests'*; BO ha tdb ma not to 



P^dllaasa sera ma lU^ 
(Poriloiis wffl be my Itt9 

for hi Iha ttddk finesta there aia ivild beasts— 



Et ma fia sen Uen tHsta* 
(iUid mj oiMl wffl be T«ij amdO 

That is not troe^ my children; it will not be sad; bat then I beUflfed il^ and ha 
beUaved it too; nevertheless I answer him in the same iraj: 

La lalda edte da Brlngala est helliL 
(Ibe ttaap h!U of Bilnp^ to beMS&O 
Et Terta est U f ordt autonrv 
(JLnd greea la the f OTMl wooni^) 

Oh mon sml et mo! trouTons notre ssHs da JouTf 
(Wlicre m J friend and I find our retieal by day) 

Aalle plus oh6i one la maison pstemslla. 
(A leteoat daanr maa the paternal fooo . 

Indeed, ao it was. Therefore I oonld reget nothing: he had told ma where I waa 
ta go. nw one may maziyy one may loye^ my children,— nithoat deceit aad 
knowing iroQ how to choose. 

Lafamesanrve 
(Ibe flBOon itei) 

Lenta et tnuiqiiiliai 
(Slowly and peaoafuti) 

Et la lemia gneRier 
(And the yonog waatail 

8e prepare aa oombaL 
(Pkepaiea f or the eanOMrt) 

n cbazsa eon fesiU 
(He loaos hii gna) 

EtUTieigahddlt: 

( And llie ^Sgla mya to htai) 

** Atoo aadaoe» mon asMNO^ 

(Boldlyy my Bote) « 

€onila4ol h ta deetlndB.** 
(KntnaS yoonelf to your ilMttuD 

WMi soeh women one may ftSL in hnn% and one inay marry then.** 
(<<FtegetwliatIsaidtoyoa,8acha; listen to her 1 ** wliispers ana cf the womeii. 
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Nmo CharaeUn and the Ckmdm&Um^ tST 



pmsiBglikluuid.— «WbjdidIiioinj«iha*lojoaT Nofv I will ipttk cf ili« 
jon," whiten tlift other.) 
'■lallofWjoatolofBfiidiwoiiiei^aiidlbleMfOi^iiijdh^^ . 



Atmi 

(BoUDj«dMrfaffi0 ji 

Caifl»4ol Ik tm dMtlBtfk 



I hsvo gioiRi qiitti gij with j^sfii now^ wfaentiw thon is gftjotj^ 



CEotagrl 

YeisMiuil da llqrdnBMl •! te H^ 



Ited, beeanae Ifae wocd caoDot bo thxowB out of the no^ Iitta»Miy< 
pagnoleftt TaaT Flaifaetl Openit 

Htflna 
CEotim 



TtaMMl da llqrdnBMlaldtt ik^ 
CPooma MBM BMd aaA vlai^ 



Pow oQa loa ttla 

8oilalal 
(M^^bagpi) 

WhoiatfaahoalHif Mot 



Et la ealMietfte a 4ea aoaaB 
ibbMkav^ 



Bides talonateiAt 
(Aadtraitetl^ 

Bhe loss soddan^y, passed her lumdofBT liar ays Lrow a ^ tiiJs t Bii^ ^ ^^ w llhl is i 

«Pooiedl Besdyl Ladiaa and ge&tkmaiii jon, dd ms^ and yoi^ ag 
dico, taloa it and drink it| that your heada maj bo gsjf I * 

«To the bostocs, to the hostassr 

•Ibanbaltoiivbsatthr 

She die down again at the pieno and aingii t 



Qoe le chaolB ^ela sn doMi 
OMiiBaovaf aMij la Aaal# 

etiid il wiUI^ s«8jt~ 



CAnd Into njvwiatad 
Qnal^^MUajQia 

and ao it wiHt piobabfy. 
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Otak few f£oi lite ft diidow) 

D79 iCrVouB QTn ftppoxttni 10 Jova 

la Innltrtt^ la «h»lcar, «t ta paifknM , 
(LSa;2ilv mmh, ana ttM qpxinf poteBi^ 

<rr^'^:rst ilta lea t^.^bzQS et U froidt 
(QzLlcUy dzfra ftEwsj Uk3 tfuknea miAm4 

XAsdcTir <£• la poozrltcLTB dloiisM^ 
(a# cdar •< dcsay fflmi nVihn^ 

L*<dcinr de la losa enH 1 
CEL» «lar «< a» MM «if 
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OHAPTBB 8IXTK« 
Ohango of SoeiM. 

^Aupaaagel^ said the lady in black to tba ooacbinaiif tiioii|^ now a^ 
longer in black: alight dresa, a pink hat» a wldte niantilla» and a booqiui in lier 
hand* She waa no longer willi Mossoloff alone: Moeaoloff and Nikiftine ireie on 
the fixmt aest of the barouche; on the coaohman'a seat waa ayonih; and beaide 
the ladj sat a man of about thirty. How oUl waa the ladjT Waa ahe twBnt{f- 
fiye» aa ahe said, instead of twenty onljT Bat if ahe choae to make hendf oU^ 
that was a matter for her own oonadence. 

* Yea^ mj dear friend, I haTe been ezpeoting this day for mora than two jean. 
At the.time when I made his acquaintance (she indicated NiUtine with her ^yea)^ 
I only had a presentiment; it could not then be said that I espected; then Hiera 
was only hope^ but soon came assurance.* ^ 

''Permit mel** aays the reader, — and not only the reader with the penetrating 
^ye^ but every reader, — becoming more stupefied the mora he reflects: ''moraflian 
two years after she had made inutine'a aoqualntancef * 

«Yea.- 

^ But she made Nikitine'a acquaintance at the same time that she made that cf 
theKirsanofiEi and the Beaumont^ aft the.aldghin|^party lAlflh took place to* 
wards the end of last winter.** 

"« You ara perfectly righft.** 

<<What doea this mean, then? You ara talking cf the b^^hmlng cf the year 
1866?- 

-Yea.- 

•'But how is thai possible^ F^v' ** 

« Why not, if I know tt?" 

^Nonsensel who will listen to yon?"* 

«You will not?** 

*«Whatdoyoutakemefor? Certafaily not* 

«If you will not listen to me now, it is needless to say that I must postpone the 
sequel of my story until you win deign to listen. I hope to see thai day era long.* 

April 4 (16), 186a. 

Thb Xnnw 
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